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UNITED STATES .ACADEMY OF PEACe ACT 



. . • WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21, 1981 

- • ' ,^ . U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on EDuc^fifoN, Arts and Humanities, 

Committee on Labor and Huma'W Resources, 

Washinglon', RC, 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:08 a.m., in room 
6226, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Robert T. -Stafford 
(chairman of the subcommitt^) presiding: , • 
Present: Senators Stafford, Randolph, Pell, and Matsunaga. 

Opening Statement of Senator Stafford, 

Senator Stafford. The Subcommittee on Education, Arts an4 
Humanities will please come to order. , 4, 

For the subcommittee, we welcome all of our guests in the com- 
mittee hearing room this morning. This is an important hearing on 
S. 1889, to establish a U.S. Peace Academy. I am particularly 
bappy not only to join with my dear coll^a^. Senator Jennings 
Bandolph, but to welcome our distinguisheidcolleagues who are at 
the witness table. * ' , • 

The subcommittee is interested in determining whether a focused 
Federal investment in international peace and conflict resolution is 
in the national interest. 

It is clear to me, as I ain sure it^is clear to those testifying here 
this morning, that a larger nunlber of Americans are deeply con- 
cemed with the maintenance of j>eace in the world, therefore, in 
W this era of mounting tensions, it is entirely approf)riate, indeed, 
necessary, thatf Congress take time, to consider Jhis issue. The 
United States has no greater interest than thatM international 
and national peabe^ * • . • 

This concept is a part of our history, and the specific proposal of 
* an academy for peace can fina its roots in the founding of our 
j:ountry. George Washington in a 1783 circular to the newly formed 
States, wrote,^ "There can be little doubt but .Congress will recom- 
mend a proper peace establishment for the United States." 

Now, almost 200 years later, this subcommittee is considering 
legislation for the creation of a National Peace Academy. 

There have been earlier legislative proposals* embodying the 
notion of establishing a peace academy— including a 1945 proposal 
' by my esteemed colleague. Senator Jennings Randolph, of West 
Virginia. Senator Randolph has been tireless in his efforts over the 
years on behalf of a National Peace Academy. . - * ' 
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Today, we are faced with the business of responding to a recom- ' 
mendation by the Commission on Proposals for the National Acad- 
emy of Peace and Conflict Resolution to create a National Acade- 
my of Peace. * ^ ^ . r ' • 

The Commission recommended the establishment of a Federally 
funded nonprofit, independent corporation to assist in the attain- 
ment of the Nation's goal of promoting international peaca through 
developing knowledge of conflict resolution techniques. 

Our hope is to learn from the witnesses recommendations if a na- 
tional academy of peace should be established and, if so, what form 
it should take. , ' ^ J - ' 

At thi§ juncture, I would like to introduce our most distinguished 
colleague from the' Hawaiian Islands, Senator Spark Matsunaga, <^ 
.who^ served ^ the Commission Chairman on proposals. for the Nar 
' tional Academy of Peace and Conflict Resolution. Senator Matsun- , 
aga will be our leadoff .witness this morning. After his testimonjr, I 
would. invite my distinguished colleague fropi Hawaii to join us ^ 
hfere on the dais as an honorary meniber of our subcommittee. 

Senator Randolph, I am sure that m view of your Jong and deep 
interest in this matter, you have an opening statement. 

Senator Randolph. .Thank. you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I will try to be brief. » • • • . , * 

When a Senator makes such a statement, no oife believes him. 
But we do have witnesses from many wajks of interest and also 
^embers of Congress who will testify. • 

I think it is a historic thing for us. We are in a pilgrimage which 
^began over 45 years ago when the first of the series of measures at 
the congressional level, that we create the peace{arm.of our Gov- . 
emment, w^s introduced m one form or another by the Membefs of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate of the United States. 

Now, our*bill, S. 1589, has 53 cosponsors. There are 17 Republi- 
cans'^ and 36 Democrats. ^ • • . 

Even though there are less Republicans than Democrats, they 
are in charge of the Senate, although I listed the Republicans first, 
not because there are fewer on this measure. There should never 
be any j)artisfenship; differing views, of course, I understand tHose. 
But when people of good will come together, these differences will 
never divide us, because that would break apart all of the c^pera- 
tive effort which we have, I think, developed through the years. 

There are those who will testify, who are former memtlers of the , 
One- Year Study Commission; that Commission had. as we know, a 
congressional mandate, io.^determine whether the creation pi a 
. peace academy is feasible or practical. We. must remember these . ' 
two verv important words. » 

This legislation is a result of the recommendations of that Study 
Commission and, of course, we will hear in a few moments from its 
Chairman, our dedicated colleague-- use the wori "dedicated" advi- 
sedly, to this program,^nator Matsunaga of Hawaii, there will be 
witnesses which we waik to listen to very carefully, from the insti- * 
tutions of higher education in pur country, because this is a matter 
of an educational format. , . * ^ 

There will be church groups, and there will be. service organi^a- 
tions of many types that have conducted, over a period of time, Mr. 
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""Chairman, their peace study programs, separate from \Vhat we are 
doing today. 

The first legislation in my^time which recommended an institu- 
tion within the Federal Government structure dedicated to peace, 
an^ I step back to my colleague of those days to the man I succeed- 
eo^'in the Senate, Matthew Mansfield Neely. He was a U.S. Sena-" 
tor; he was in the U.S. House of Representatives and he was a Gov- 
ernor of the State of West Virginia'. 

In 1935, he introduced— and I have checked it very carefully— 
the first Department of Peace proposal of this country. 

There were bills I introduced in the t940 s, 1945 and 1947— and I 
do want the record also to show that the then Representatne, Ever- 
ett McKihley Dirksen, of Illinois,' and Senator Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, were active at that time. ^' 

In that same year, 1945, as a Member of the House, I introduced 
the bill that for ttie first time incorporated that idea, that the in-- 
ternhtional exchange of people' and their thoughts and ideas, oack- 
ground, is an effective meails of promoting peace. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, thaliinat concept is includjed in S. 
1889. I introduced that bill in the House, and if you will forgive me 
I will quote what I said at the time: 

It would be utter folly for us to believe that we can k^p. secret the atomic bomb 
and other devices of warfai;e, because it would onl> raise a suspicion among other 
countries and cause them to develop for more deadly substitutes. ' . 

These were fears that I had then, fears that I remember now, or 
even truths in greater degree. " ♦ 

We have cpme to a dreadfullaccuracy of what I said in 1945. We 
live in a time ^hen people of differing viewpoints are wondering 
how \VQ jcan launch a limited nuclear war and even win that war 
from the standpoint of ^he United States of America, provided we 
were to initiate a first strike against real enemies or p)erceived en- 
emies, particularly the Soviet Union-* . ' ^ 

In 1959, after I wa5 absent from Capitol Hill for 11 V2 years— I do 
not want to tell you that i retired— I was defeated in 1946. I want 
the record to be very correct. Then I came back in 1958. In 1959, 1 
again introduced the bill, S. 2332, to create a Cabinet-level Depart-, 
ment of Pe^ce. 

In June 1961, in 1968, and in 1969,' I was to reintroduce 6r co- 
sponsor legislation to create what I called a peacearm, an arm fcjr 
peace \yithin our Government, including U.S. disarmament agency 
for world peace and securit^.\ ' . 

In 19^6, why I had the responsibility to cosponsor S. 1976; that 
was introduced by Senator Vance Hartke, serving at that time 
^ from the State of Indiana, to create a U.S. Academy of Peace, com- 
mitted to the dream, that somehow^acekeeping s^n-work. 

So over this 45-year span*in both the HofUse and Senate, I have 
been but one of those in the Congress who believed as others 
throughout the world believed, that necessarily we must have a 
strong defense structure, but^we must also be committed— and we 
, can do it at the same time— to pursue what I call peacemaking. 

I reemphasize that our commitment to peace needs to'be as,visi- 
ble as our promotion pf defeijge and that we should instrtutlgnjilize 
that commitment as surely as we have institutionalized defense. 
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• ^^rs figure prominently in the course of international relations. 
War has been both vilified and glorified as v9e know. Unfortunate- 

. ly, war seems to be— to too many, people, the accepted means to an 
end when-4;oi}flicts finally erupt between nations, as apparently it 
IS on the r^ged edge of erupting between Great Britain and Ar- 

*^ntina/ > . 

we have seen the statewide 'coalition coming together and 
arguingagainst nuclear arms buildup. This has occurred in several 

^States, rspeak of it as not an isolated incident. I know that hun- 

^ dreds of thousaAds of ijeol>le, perhaps the niajority, say that peace 
is everybody's business.* 

I think, Mr. Chairman, it is time we make it somebody's* job, not 
everybody's business. Certainly here in the Congress we can act af- 
firmatively. ' ^ 

Let us examine, let us debate our foreigi^ policy. Do not misun- 
derstand me. I want to ^y to Senator Hatfield, who has been a 
leader ^rt this matter, I recair that Franklin Roosevelt, when he 
talked of policy, never used the term '^foreign policy'*. He talked 
about world polfcy. Go back and §tudy his words. 
,World policy. Not foreign policy^ 

So the democratic process Hks been in motion in one way or an- 
other in a motion that has not reversed itself since 1776. That 
letter from the White *House dated April 13 expresses the Presi- 
dent's repets that he cannot endorse S. 1889 due to "bifdgetary re- 
sti^nts.* The letter, and I am not critical, goes on to that 
"The President believes that peace alternatives will be best served 
by his military budgef increases, and by ^those peace studies proj- 
ects now funded at (institutions of higher education.** ' 

I believe, Mr. Chairman," and those who are testifying, our guests 
today, that the American peo^e have the fairness arid the courage 
and the strength, and that our Government shares our commit- 
ment to peacemaking. ' 

We haye seen a reawakening of the horrors that may come^ from 
a nviclear war. lam no* one to lead a crusade. I just want to be a 
part* of. a program which I think deserves the attention, and up- 
holding of hands together, reaching out from one to another. 

We begin in this, very small way to enact S. 1889. We will be 
more visible; we will be more believable; we wiU have a*lasting 
effect as we attempt to work for peace through conciliation and un- 
derstanding. ^ ' 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I have been somewhat upset 
by people and I do appreciate being upset by people who constantly 
are saying that I am a person who is very tolerant. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, tolerance is not eriough. That still permits you to walk by 
on the other side. But if you say you are a person t^that wants to 
understand, why then I think you would be supportive of a pro- 
gram of this kirid. It will call for discipliJie anii determination, it 
will call for intelligence; it is a new movement, although perhaps a 
long, longtime behind us; it has a worthwTiile history. 

Bui we are all cor^cerned for the human family of which we are a 
part. Somehow or another, I hope th&t befQre J leave the.Gon- 
•gress— we will have a bill enactea,to begin a Government-support- 
ed peacemaking effort that includes research, education, and train- 
ing in conflict resolution. . * ' ^ 



[Discussion off the record.] 

Senator Randolph. We need to have harmony and so' this is the be- 
ginning of an effort that has been going on, for many years. I think 
that history, when it is finally written and understood, will remem- 
ber those of you who testify today. Hopefully, Mr. Chairman, you 
and all of those who are in this room will be a part of history books 
relating to this very, very critical, matter in a time when, in a 
sense, the world crumbles. 

[Discussion off the record.J" 

Thank you very much. 

[The opening statement of Senator Randolph follows;] ♦ 

Opening Statement of Senator Randolpjj^---''^ 

Senator Randolph. Today marks an\ historic -rarflestone in a pil- 
grimage which began over 45 years ago, when ^be first of a series 
of measifres that would create a peace-arm of our Government was 
introduced. • - 

The bill before us today, S. 1889, has a total of 53 cosponsors— 17 
Republicans ^nd 35 Democrats. 

A number of witnesses today are former Members of the One- 
Year Study Commission created to determine whether the estab- 
lishment of a Peace Academy is either feasible o^practical, S. 188a^ 
is a result of the recommendations *of the U.S. Rudy Commissio^C 
* and its Chairman, Senator Spark Matsutiaga. " t 

Other witnesses are from institutions of higher education, 
churches and service organizations that have, for some time, con- 
ducted peace ctudy projects of their own. 

In, our time, the first legislation seeking an in^titutioi?>'within the 
FedefaF Government structure dedicated to peace *was in 1935 
when anoth|fcWe^ Virginian— U.S. Senator Matthew M. Neely in- 
^trodiic^cPpiEifl providing for the establishment of a Department of 
Peace. , ' ^ , 

Other bills were introduced in the forties— specifically in 1945 
and 1947^including one by then-Representative Everett McKinLey 
Dirksen of Illinois, and Senator Alexand^ Wiley of Wisconsin. In 
that same year— 1945— I introduced a bill as a Member of the 
House of Representatives that would have, for the first time, incor- 
porated the idea that the international exchange of people and 
ideas is an effective means of promoting peace. I am happy to say 
that that concept has been incorporated into S. 1889. 

At the time I introduced^lig bill in the House, I said that; "It 
would be utter folly for u^^^elieve that we can keep secret the 
Atomic Bomt^ and other dwices of warfare, because it would only 
raise a suspicion among other Countries and cause them to develop 
substitutes ..." (v 

Our once-held fears are becoming dreadfully accurate. We live in 
a time when responsible people have actually been heard to say 
that we could launch a limited nuclear war and win it— provided 
we initiate a first strike against our perceived en4|nies— particular- 
ly the Soviet Union. 

In 1959— on my return to Congress as a Member of the U.S. 
Senate— I again introduced a bill, S. 2332, to create a Cabinet-level 
Departrtient of Peace. In June 1961, in 1968 and in 196^ I again 



introduced or .cosponsored legislation to create a peace^arm within 
oiir Government— including the U.S. Disanuament Agency for 
.World Peace and Security. 

In 1976 it was my privilege to cosponsor S. 1976, a measure intro-' 
dOced by Senator Vance Hartke q^Indiana, to create a U.S. Acade- 
my of Peace, committed to th^ ideals of peacemaking. 

Our efforte over 45-year span, in both the House and the 
Senate shouIdTielp to assure* other countries, including the Soviet 
Union, that^although we necessarily pursue a strong defense struc- 
ture, we are also committed to pursue the art of peacemaking. I 
wanted then as I want now, to emphasize that our commitment to 
peace needs to be as visible as our promotion of defense— and that 
we should ihstitutionalue that commitment as surely as we have 
institjitionalized defense. ' V 

Throughout our history, war has figured proiijinently in the 
course of international relations. As a tool of nations, it has been 
both vilified and glorified. Unfortunately, war is the accepted 
means to an end when conflict occurs between nations. For too 
long this has been so. 

.We have witnessed many peacemakers in our time — from all 
walks of life— religious, politic|il, academic— and some have worked 
for or within established governments, or through international in- 
stitutions such as the Old League of Nations. They worked to deny 
that warfare h^s any legitimacy anywhere. Other peacemakers 
came not from posij^ns of power, but from positi6ns independent 
of ruling governments and elites, as individuals and organizations 
deeply comtnitted to the development of alternatives to war as a 
means of settling conflicts between nations— and their views of^en 
ran counter to those held by governments and their policymakers. 

We have recently witnessed statewide coalition coming together 
and arguing against nuclear arms buildups, and this is occuring in 
several States. It is not just one isolated incident. 

We are aware that the trend toward greater worldwide militari- 
zation suggests that current procedures for peacekeeping and inter- 
national understanding need to be stepped up and . improved 
upon— that new alternatives must be found and initiated in order 
to silence the rattle of sabers. 

, We need to recognize, and accept, credible and prominent contri- * 
butions from the nongovernment community toward American pol- 
icymaking. 

"Grefit^ changes have taken place over the laSJt 20 years that are. 
the direct result of like-minded citizens getting together and work- 
ing for their cause. Such coalitions have given us the civil rights 
movement, the women's movement, environmentalism, consumer- 
ism, the antiwar movement" of the sixties, and now the "nuclear 
freeze" movement. 

We need to train competent scliol&rs whose views are not neces- 
sarily those of our -established national policymakers. We could use 
a cadre of trained personnel who are uniquely suited to ah impar- 
tial, objective role in the Nation's affairs— foreign and domestic. 

That is one, thing we hope to achieve through establishing the 
National Peace Academy— trained cadres of individuals who want 
to establish a nation— or a world— that is not dependent uport 
weapons for ihaintaining order. 
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.They say that peace is everybody's business. Isn^t it time we 
made it somebody's job? 

Through small expenditures of Federal funds, we have subsidized 
everything from ways to improve the reading levels of children, to 
creating a new strain of wheat for better yields to feed a hungry 
world. It mav have taken years of trial and error and more and 
moi:ie research— but the resists are docun;iented success stories. , 

We can. do no less for pea^. , . ' ' 

War prevention research. It's not a ^5li-known research field, 
and it is seldom funded. It is seldom funded beca^use it is necessar- 
ily different from most things this' count rV is famous for research- 
ing. Those institutions and organizations* who are ^^ing to do 
such research are considered by the Government and by most pri- 
vate grantmaking foundations as high-risk investments. Too often, 
the groups that arfe committed to p6ace education, arms control 
education, and research, or exploring nonviolent conflict resolution 
tecTiniques,* are considered eccentrics. 

Despite the labels they bear, we still have a core group of organi- 
zations out there with staunch followers that are growing every 
day. 

. Locally, we have the National "Peace Academy campaign, direct- 
ed by Mr. Mike Mapes who will testify today, that has spent the 
last few'years Keeping the idea of a National Peace Academy^live' 
in the minds and hearts^f the Congress as well as the 30,000 mem- 
bers of that organization from all over the country. 

Other examples of long-time organizations committed to peace 
are The Fellowship of Eeconciliation of 1914, along with" the 
Women's International League for Peace and Freedom— both estab- 
lished in 1915. ^ ^ - 
> We have the American Friends Service Committee, represented 
here today by witness Dr. Jerry Elmer of Providence, R.I. It was 
•established in 1917. i ' < 

The War Resisters League began in 1923; SANE, a citizens orga- 
nization for a sane world, was established in 1957. 4 

These are the names of only a few grassroots, citizens groups 
who support a Federal commitment to peacemaking alternatives, 
and to the specific establishment of a Peace Academy. 

It is time that we begin to view, as at least befng possible, n^w 
initiatives to promote alternatives to our Nation's present military 
posture. It*s time that- peaceful alternatives to war stop being 
viewed as controversial, suspicious, emotional, or downright unpa- 
^xidtic. 

seems to me that to encourage the examination and debate of 
^---^r foreign policy is merely a continuation of.whiat we hold most 
dear— the dempcratic process set in motion in the year 1776. 

A letter from the White House, dated April 13, expresses the 
President's regrets that he cannot endorse S. 1889 due to ''buclg- 
^tary restraints.** The letter goes on to say that the President be- 
lieves that peace alternatives will, be best served by his military 
budget increases, and by those peace-studies projects now funded at 
institutions of higher education. . 

To be sure, there are exemplary programs or peace studies being 
conducted by colleges and universities in the United States. But 
they are few and far between. We need to expand those in exist- 
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mce, and start new ones where none exist— dntil theVe is such a 
study program in effect in at least every Stat/ in the If nion where 
people have access to them. * 

Let our citizens realize their own capability of producing fresh 
ideas and political courage to direct change in a positive way, 
aimed at teaching the science of peace ond conflict resolution that 
will bring hope instead of terror to humanity. Let s stop squander^ 
ing the talents of alt our most gifted researchers and technicians in 
America on the sterile activities of producing ^varmaking weapon 
ry. Let 8 give those fine minds a chftnce to acldress pther, more 
pressing ways and means of resolving global problems that are now 
smoldering on a back burner. , 

I.believe in the courage and strength of the American people and 
our Government. But in recent weeks I have seen a greater awak* 
ening to the threat of war--and particularly the horror associated 
with nuclear^war-and so I call upon our citizenry and our Govern- 
ment officials to at least Jet us ,begin to move in this small way; 
through enactment of S. 1889, toward a more visible, believable 
and lasting effort to barn to negotiate a letting condition of peace. 

This country has the patience, the determinations, the discipline, 
and the intelligence of its people to succeed in this new mission 
and to make a worthy . contribution toward \yorking out the 
common concerns of humanity, and to do it together in harmony. 

We must take this stand in the midst of world unrest over the 
arms race, and take a stand now, before we are thrust onto a 
course in history from which there is no return. 

Senator Staffoud. Thanl; you very much. Senator Randolph, for 
a very moving slatement. 

Now, it is our pleasure for the subcommittee to ask the Chair- 
man of the Commission on Proposals for the National Academy of 
Peace and Conflict Resolution, our most able and distinguished 
friend. Spark Mateunaga, to deliver his statement. 

Opening Statkment op Senator Matsunaga ' ^ 

§enator Matsunaga. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Sen- 
ator Randolph , .1 ptn'^SlTnll.V wish to thank^ you/ Mr. Chairman, for 
arranging this early hearing on the measure' and I must say I w{is 
most pleased at the prompt response Vreceived u(5^n makmg tKe 
request. Because one t)f the origmal tbree sponsors of the measure 
is .needed at another meeting, at this point, I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon, Mr. Hatfield.- 

STATKMENT OF HON. MAjlK 0. HATFIKLD. A U.S. SENATOR FROM - 
THE STATJ-: OF OREGON 

Senator Hatfield. Thank you very much, * ^ ' 

Thank you very much. Senator Mataunoga. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Randoiph, first of all, I ^yant tQ expfe^ 
my very deej) appreciation to this committee for holding this hear 
ing, and to oenator Matsunaga and the other eight members of the 
f'ommission for their very cogont annlysib that they gav^»iin Ihu 
''Tinal report to the President and to tHe Congress on the establish 
ment of a Peace Academy. 
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i7Qf"fK y Rantiolph Ms indicatea ovor the y6ar8. in fact, since 
KJ^i, tbat there have been over 100 proposals made for either a De- 
partment of Peace, or a Peace Academy. So we are not talkiiMj 

has just emerged on the scene, but some^ 
thing that has very deep roots in our Republic. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent to have my entire state- 
ment placed in the record, and I would like to make about three 
very brief highlight points. 
Swiator Stakkoud. Without objection, it is so ordered 
nhe prepared statement of Senator Hatfield.foIIoWs l 

- r\ , ■ ■ 
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Mr. ChAlmin, it Is a prlvllego to testify In Mi{>})ort of 18S9. I An 
convinced that tho bill /ou nro considering could be ono of the most ijnporttnt 
pieces of legislation of our tine, I «p proul to bo one of Its principal 
sponsors I nnd I continue to urge cnch of my colleflguei in Congress to give it 
his or her unoquivocal support. 

I must Also SA^ that it is gratifying to he here to see this b\ll »- 
wtitch sct»ns to Iwvo a gooJ chance of (wis s Age - reach this stage. t/Kause 
I »iAve been invoived in this effort for a long tine. *The idea, of course, can 
be irnCcd nil the way Knck to 1793, and legislation cfi^ating a t)C{yirtJ(H?nt (or 
AcAdoSy of Peace l»s been introduced moro thnn 100 ttiws In our Nation »s ' 
history. ^Jy valued Cblle.igue, Senator Ramlolph, knows this story woll 
ho introd(K*ed legislation that was a pr^ursor of this bill in 194 S, when he 
served In the l!ou50 of HcprescMHtlves* Other great nftmes associated with 
tho forerunners to this bill include fbtthcw Kcely, AlexAndor Wiley, And 
iWelt lUrkscn. Todny, we nro indebted to my gooii friend and Col league, 
Spark MittsunagA, wlio did an outstanding job as Qiaimm of tho Comniss 
that has provided us with this proposal. 1 know thnt Senator MiUiuvtga 
remarked loany times that ho has had great difficulty during his years In 
Congress selling peace to his colleagues. I know ho is gratified as I nm 
to TCAlixo tjvtt todny finAlly It appears that Congress nay be in a 
buying mood. We have before us a proposal backed not only 
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by II Congrosslonnl Cownlsslon, liut by S3 U^S. Seiwtors whI ovt»r 100 Mctabcr* of 
tho ItouHO of KcpresentntiVci. >bro lmiwrtomly» UwHigh, wo Iwvo socn In 
recent wepk» iJwi tho proplc of Amerlc* hnvo hccono vocnl In iholr fc«r and 
concern ov\ir iho^ direction in wtilch we are heni^i» and we oro wltnojtslnK 
a growuijj awnrenejin all amuxl tho cwmity that wo nc«l to find allornatlvos to 
war *s ft ncana of Tiottllni! dUpiito?. 1 think It Is a fortiuwte coincidence that 
tho5o hearing!* aru taking place during Oroutw) Zoni Week, when Amerlcarts ar<j' • 
V iKslng cdwcatod on what may kippcn if wo i>erslst In relying ujwn violent wennn^ 

of conflict !(ottlencnt. 

Tlie U,S» /Wndcmy of Peace will l)Oth ^ living sywlioi an^l a practical 
In^tnincnt for advancljig world |>e.ico. , I Iwvo folt for yrars ilwt there is 
an urgent nceil to ^.oimterhalance the Inireaiicratlc'^moBvntiw l)ehliKl war. ' 
» Revering that moment iin iuis been comiwred hy nome to trying 'to nwike a clock 
nm Iwickwanln by piwhlng on tho howr Jwuxl It U.iwt nn easy task at all, 
Creatitmof the Aiademy will not -wive ^he prohlens overnight, Iwt at* least 
we will tiavo iKide tho dec in Ion to clmngo our current ixittoms of dec U Ion 
mtklng^ RUk l^ a fact of It^o thojto iUyn, and while wo Imo Accocodatcd 
to thjvrlsk of war', 1 sultnlt tlwt It Is tlmo bo became >erla» a!)out 
tlcvol oping treat ivo mean* with which to rUk peace. The Unltixl States has 
always been a coimtry deaply dedicated to thU cause, and I know that our 
President Ij» a man of peace who is driven by 'hi* dosiro to Uiilil on hla, aix 
on our nation'ii tonroltiftent to worUl pence, ♦Wo cannot ceaso exploring 
altematlvesi, ^nd tl»e Acadenty proposal would morgo our history of Innovatlonj 
with inir dedUation to ^.unfUct resolution to make that tonisltment ml. 4 

Tlie Ownlsslon has^^rovlded us with a very dear picture of what tlw Acmleny 
sliould look like, and wlwt it should do. All nine mcraber* of th<» Conwlnsion 
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«rp to be coiifirotulAtca for Ihclr fine efforts. Their linal Hcjwri to the 
Prpsililcnt »iki to Conjjrc^ rcprc«cnt!i rtn.«vct» hnn^lixl and cogent Analysis of 
tho problem, wnd tlwir pro|)02icHl sotutiou scms to mo to Ik? tho most efficient 
and tont effect iye direct iU^ wo coin tnKo. Ik>r iho rcvonl, it is imjwrtani 
to eini>)A5lie tlwt the Acndcny is not meant to Mii)tU,Ant or coin|>cto with work that 
1* already hr^it^ done In thi% flold. Oii the contrary, It is Intetxlcil to 
civiplcoent, v(^rtlinate» wkI accelerate tliat work. We ne<Ki to cnboily our 
luitioiul toAjititntcnt tu \K\i<c in .1 lut^toiuil institution an institution 
which -dimply tloes not exist toitay. I \me no doubt that wltJiout tho Peace • 
Academy, the work vurronlly beinjj ilone in Uk field of j>ea<.c imkijvft wlU ^ ^' 

^Hlowly he infused into ovir loclety. The fact ii, l»K)\igh, that woalo not have — 
the luxury of tlnvo. We neod to act noy. , 

A w^nl atnHit cost. I. am, of course, t]ulte sensitive to the Uxljjet p|X)blm< which 
face us, I remiml ray Colleagues, though, tlwi wo are currently eiifiajjrd in 
cuttluR wast<» frwii the federal IxidKet. Tliere are.tliose wlw'aro tl»rgln)j tliat* 
thi* proijosal {% extravasant, hut 1 sulwit tliat the o|>posite is inie. this ' 
U no exlfavttjjniKo If U a ncvossity, Wljlle T wKlerVtantl tlwt' there arc ^ 
|)ix>|)0»alH afloat tluit iiviy.lowt»r the initial losts of creatluK the Aiadany, 
my feeling \% tlvat tl>e mwl>ers «re not ns lm|x»rtani as the baMc question of 
wlmther or m>l tho* American tax|vtyers ou^ht to^ invest in this pix)ject. Tlw 
latent lal leturns on our investwnt in temus of lives snv^, projHTiy preservetl, 
and nwney savcil aro unlxiunded, Mint's more. 1 MiRjiest tliat it would be a trewendous 

•j»crverslon of oiir priorities tf we were to dei laro inirtielven imwilliinj to invest 

' ii} this mv opp«rnmlty for |h\ico. llmt my be one way to 
Uo thinijs, but Americans Imve' always prldixl themselves on their kmck for 
iiujovation. llils is a new direction, ami wo ou«ht to nir»ue it. if only 
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because the price of failure may bee too high. We have before us a chance to 
enhance the possibility of world civility. ^If we pass, up this chance, and 
var continues to rage around our wo^i^ld. as it will, our lack of resolve and 
ijnagination in the effort to keep the peace will be inexcusable. 

I referred earlier to the laood of the country today; the freeze campaign, 
Ground Zero Keek - in general, a growing awareness of the gravity of our 
situa^on. People are involved in this movement because they are frighteiied, 
and they don't see any tangible evidence that we are doing anything to ' ' 
avert Che growing nuclear and jKm-nuclear dangers in the world. I am, of 
course, a sponsor of the freeze resolifiion, and I continue to think that a 
freeze would be an important first step. We need to recognize, though, that 
if we did freeze the level of nuclear armaments, or even someday succeeded In 
doirig away with them cccgjletely, we would still have conflicts. of all sorts 
around the world. The nations of thf world have at their disposal endless 
non-nuclear ways of varring with one another, and the Peace Academy's ci*eation 
would provide the people of America and the world with a bold n<jw step 
tangible evidence that the United States is addressing itself to the more 
fundamental and long-term challenge of finding constructive and nonviolent * 
*vays of resolving all sorts' of disputes. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chainnaji, I would say this: I am a veteran of World War 
Two, and I will never forget my horrifying walk through the rubble ^of Hiroshima, 
just days after its destruction. I cannot imagine how any mother, brother, 
friend, or countryman of any young man who has risked his life on the battlefield * 
could be opposed ^o an idea that would lessen the chances that any of our brothers, 
sisters, childrjjm, or grandchildren voyld have to risk their lives again^ 
Mr. Chalxxoan, I cannot impress upon you and my colleagues enough how strongly 
I feel al>out this legislation. We have before us^a bill of limitless 
potential. I suhoit^tKit we, as United States Senlitors charged with 
protecting and advancing the wcll-'bcing of our country and, to a large 
extent, the world » are duty-bound. We sissply cannot let this historic 
opportuaity pass us by.^ * 

Thank you. 
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Senator Hatfield. First of all, I would like to say that unlike the 
previous periods in which such a proposal has been considered by 
the Congress, we are living in a new and more complex world that 
demands the skills, techniques, and all other resources that can be 
mustEtfed to resolve conflicts before they arise, or to anticipate con- 
flicts. 

I need not tell you the differences of opinion that have arisen in 
our own institution, the U.S. Senate. In the period that Senator 
Randolph has served in this Congress,.on either side of the Capitol, 
there is a growing utilization of computer technulug> that has come 
into our offices; to answer mail, to handle casework, to do all of 
. these tl^ngs. We only have to look at our own housdhplds to undfr* 
stand that tTiis world Jias become much more complex, and one of 
the great challenges we face irt our own activities, I think/ns to 
avoid letting computers depersonalize our relationshipjj>ivmh our 
constituents. When we talk about conflicts, when we talk about 
peace and war, we are talking basically about human relations, 
and as a consequence we must recognize the demands to match our 
technological, scientific advances with human ^understanding and, 
the more skillful handling of human problems and human relation- 
shipsi 

.Second, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we' have tb more ef- 
fectively addre^ the Question: What ar^ the causes of war? 
. We have dealt with preparation for wars and we have taken 
•risks for war. It is about time that we 'take risks for peace, and 
strive to understand the causes of war and deal with those causes, 
rather than only dealing with the results that will ultimately come 
when the causes are neglected. 

I speak of the growing gap between the haves and tlie have-nots 
of this world. It is not narrowing. 

That gap is widening. People talk about ignorance, poverty, and 
injustice, all of the things that hree^ conflicts between human 
beings. I am persuaded in my own mind that if God forbid, there 
should be a major war in this world, it will not be between major 
Ideologies, but it will rather, be a conflict betweep superpowers for 
access to diminishing raw -materials of this Earth. Tliis is one of 
the things that we ought to address now in anticipation of prob- 
lems that will arise to haunt us in the future if we foil to do so. 

Thirdly, I ,think we niust recognize that unlike any time in the 
past when these proposals have been considered, time and space 
are no longer luxuries that we can afford. The spaces between 
^ople have indeed greatly decreased. The varied international ca- 
' Babilities of destroying the entire planet', all of humaijity, is no 
Jonger in the science fiction books, but is reality. So time and Space 
. are no longer on our side. We are living on tjie edge of l^he abyss.^ 

It seems to me this is the time to mobilize the greatest skill,' 
technology, and creative genius that ivS within the Americ,an fabric 
for peace and I think tHi^ proposal becomes a focal point, a rallying 
point for that -kind of activity. 

Let us not quibble over the cost or the format, of the academy. 
There will be an^ evolutionary consideration of such things, and I 
think most wbuld admit. that we wpuld probably begin with a 
clearinghctuse relationship, and Jater see a proliferation of curricu- 
\um around this country, with universities drawing togetheT classes 
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into a peace-type program that can help train young people into re- 
solving conflicts, not only at the international levef but within our own 
Nation, as between people of different races, religions, and econom- 
ic status. We have much to deal with in the United States to make 
peace. We cannot go into the world talking about peace if we. have 
il^tresolved conflicts within our own country, and' L think the 
acaoBtay is where we would train a corps of such people, not only 
for world peace but where peace begins; and that is &i the hearts 
and minds of individuals as they live with their -families, and in 
their communities and neighborhoods. 

So the academy will in no way compete with the diplomatic corps 
or other institutions who are involved irf the activity of making 

V peace^ but rather will complement such existing activities. 

I am proud to be associated with my colleagues at the table here, 
the Congressm*en arid Senators who cosponsor this legislation, and 
I want to say once again that Spark Matsunaga certainly was the 

V wagonmaster of this whole effort as he put this Commission togeth- 
er and drove it through to the completion of this fine report. I want 
to Uiank him especially, and all the other members of the Commis- 
sionf, and you, Mr. Chairman, for calling this hearing today. 

Thank you. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. Senator Hatfield, 
/Senator Matsunaga? 

Senator Randolph. Just before Senator Matsunaga speaks I 
want to commend the Senator from ^Oregon, Senator Hat^eld for 
his compassion in so many mat^^rs that we face up to in connec- 
tion with legislation on this Hill. Also, bis deep sense of a personal, 
rather than a political, commitment to an idea or dream or even a 
crusade. 

I want the fecord to indipate my constant affection for him as a 
jnan, a manly man, a great colleague to work with. 
Thank you. ' * - , 
Senator Matsunaga. Thank you. 

I wish to thank the Senator frOm Oregon for his statement and I 
must say that had it not been for his efforts as chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee er member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee at that time, the leading, ranking member, the Commission 
would not have had the privilege of the $500,000 appropriated for 
its functions. * . * 

Mr. Chairman and members of the' subcommittee, the pending 
bill S. 1889, is based 'on the findings of the Commission, which con- 
cluded its study last year and presented its final report to the 
President and the Congress in October. However, the concept of a 
national institution devoted to peace is as old as our Republic. In 
fact, the fit^t *Tlan for a Peace Office** within the Federal Govern- 
ment was published in a popular almanac shortly after* the Ameri- 
can Revolution when the newly independent colonies were consid- 
ering proposals for a Constitution. The original proposal has been 

^ attributec^ both to Benjamin Rush, a prominent physician and 

signer of the Declaration or Independence, and to Benjamin Ban-, 
necker, a black mathematician who was the publisher of the alma-* 
Tiac in which it appeared. Since then, for over 200 years, Americans 

, have continued to view world peace as, a vital part of our national 

heritage and as an essential component in our national secumty. 
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Proposals for a Federal agency devoted specifically to the pursuit of 
peace have been advanced by men and women of vision and stature 
both in the Government and in the private sector. During the last 
50 years, more than 140 bills have been introduced in Congress 
calling for the estabTishmen^t of such an agency. The first of these/ 
introduced in 1935 by Senator Matthew M. Neely of West#Virginia, 
provided for the establishment of a U.S. Department of Peace simi- 
lar td the Peace Office proposed by Rush and Bannecker. A Bureau 
of Peace and Friendship, to be located in the U.S. Department of 
Labor, was also proposed in 1935 by U.S. Representative Fred Bier-, 
nian of Iowa. Jhe Bureau, to be headed by "an eminent sociolo- 
gist," was to carry out sociological research on matters pertaining" 
to peace and war. Research was also the focus of two resolutions 
introduced in the House in 2945 and 1947 by then^Representative 
Everett McKinley Dirksen of Illinois. The Dirksen resolutions 
\Could have established a "Division of Peace and Friend^ip'' ' 
within the U.S. Department of State. 

In later years, the concept of a Federal institution devoted td 
peace was expanded. In 1945, Senator Alexander Wiley of Wiscon- ' 
sin introduced legislation to create a small, high-level Department 
of Peace, with the Secretary serving, among other things, as the 
U.S. Resresentative oMhe United Nations Security Council. That , 
same year, then-Representative and now Senator Jennings Ran- 
~~ tlolph of West Virginia, now a distinguished member of this sub- 
committee, introduced a Department of Peace bill that incorporat- 
ed for the first time the concept that the international exchange of 
people and ideasyis an effective means of promoting peace. 

In 1955, President Dwight D. Eisenhower pointed with concern to 
the unprecedented destructive power of the new weapons. and the 
international tensions which powerful armament^ aggravate. He 
, appointed a Special Assistant to the President for Disarmament. 
That individual. Governor Harold Sta§sen of Minnesota, was given 
Cabinet rank and was often referred tp as the Secretary of Peace. 

Also in 1955, Senator Mike Mansfield olf Montana and Congress- 
man Charles Bennett of Florida proposed the creation of a Joint 
•Congressional Committee for a Just and Lasting Peace, and Con- 
^essman Harold C. Ostertag of New York introduced a bill which 
included the coacept of a national peace college. 

Between 1959 and 1961, the proposal which eventualljflSScame^ 
the Arms Control and IJisarmament Agency^ took shape in Con- 
gress. The two most, prominent sponsors of the 1960' brll^ were Sen- 
ator Hubert II Hunlphrey of Minnesota, who prop6sed a national 
peace agency, and Senator John F, Kennedy, who proposed the es- * 
tablishment of an arms control research institute. 

If anything, the war in Vietnam and the escalating arms race 
added impetus to these efforts. In 1977, I introduced, along with 
Senator Jennings Randolph and Senator Mark Hatfield, legislation 
providing for a study of the** various proposals for new institutions 
devoted to peace research, training, and operations. Our bill was 
attached as an amendment to the Education, Act Amendments of 
1978 and passed the Congress in October 1978. An appropriation of 
$500,000 was provided in the latter part of 1979 and a nine-member 
study Commission was appointed. Three members of the Comipis- 
sion were appointed by the President pro tempore of the Senate. 
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myself, former Cohgressman John Dellenback, And Mr. John P. 
Dunfey; -three were appointed by the Speaker of 1 the House: Con- 
gressman Dai>Glickmaji, who sits to my right. Congressman John 
Ashbrook, and Mr. Wilham Lincoln. And three wfere appointed by 
tbe President of the United States: Dr. James [Laue, Dr.-Elise 
Bouldmg, and Mr. Arthur Barnes. Some of the forber Commission 
members are present today and will testify later during these hear- 
. mgs, ^ , . . 1 , • 

^ In the course qf.its study, the Qdhimissroh held 12 public hear- 
mgs,in as manv American cities, from Boston, tA Honolulu. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 individuals, were contacted' tfy fhe Commission 
and invited to participate in these" hearings, including many expert 
witnesses chosen because of theif special kno^Mge,of conflict res- 
olution Witnesses included representativeaof labor, business, State 
^d local government, community and ethnic organizations, educa- 
tioij^l matitutions, and Civil and human rights organizations. 

The Commission alsojt accepted unsolicited testimony, both writ- 
ten and oral, from Americans in all walks of life. ^ 

In addition to the puBlic hearings, the members of this Commis- 
sion held more than 50 jneetings with other organizations. We vis- 
ited thr^e military service organizations and met with officials of 
the Foreign Service Institute, the ATms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, the Federal Me^^iation and Conciliation Service, the Com- 
munity Relations Service, and many other, private sector and com- 
munity organizations. Existing literature relating to peace research 
and conflict resolution was extensively reviewed by the Commis- 
sion members and its staff. • 7 ' , . 

The Commission's final report, entitled /To Establish the United 
btates Academy of Pe;ace," is based upon its studv and recommends 
the establishment of a U.S. Academy of Peace, fhe prpposed Acad- 
emy would be a private, nonprofit, nonmembet^hip corporation 
•^with headquarters in the District of Columbia. It Would have three 
major functions: 

First, it would perform research and support research at other 
institutions. 

Second, it would provide graduate aiid postgraduate educational 
programs for which students at institutions of higher education 
could receive credit, and it would provide continuing- education 
services such as workshops and seminars for public and private 
sector organizations and individuals, aimed at strengthening their 
conflict resolution skills. * 

Third, the Academy would establish an information service to 
gather and disseminate information related to the field of peace 
learning. ^. , ^ 

A Center for International Peace would be established within the 
Acadenyr to which leaders from tbjs Nation and abroad would be 
appomted to study, and the Academy would establish the award of 
a Medal of Peace to be presented annually by the President of the 
United States. 

In si^port of its principal recommendation, the Commission 
report Contains eight major findings of the Commission which, I be- 
lieve,^swer the question: Why an Academy of Peace? 

First, the Commission found that the U.S. Academy of Peace 
would advance the national interest by developing peacemaking ex- 
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^ pertis^ that can reduce the chance that this Nation, or any other, 
will breach peace and risk nuclear war by escalating conflicts into 
violente* 

Second, ^the Commission found that the United States has a spe- 
cial capacity to proiiTote peace in the world as well as throughout 
the Nation, and that the U.S. Academy of Peace would build upon 
and fexpand this heritage. ' ( 

Third, the Commission found thatjjie U.S. Academy of Peace 
would strengthen national security and reduce the cost of interna- 
tional conflict through its research and training in a range o(effec- • 
tive options to 'conflict, in addition to military capacity. 

Fourth, the Commission found that through its education, train- 
ing and information services, the UiS. Academy of Peace \^uld 
sharpen the peacemaking capabilities of Americans in Govern- 
ment, private enterprise, and voluntary associations, thereby ad- 
vancing this Nation s world leadw^ship in promoting internatiqnal 
peace. ^ » 

Fifth, the Commission found that the U.S. Academy of Peace 
would amplify the field of peace learning and extend peacemaking 
expertise by focusing national attention on peace research, educa- 
tion, and training. , * ^ ' 

Sixth, the Commission found that the U.S. Academy of Peace 
should use both internatienal and national peacemaking and con- 
nict resolution experiences in designing its education and training 
and information services, and should give priority to research. on 
cultural differences in peacfe and conflict processes. , 

Seventh, the Commission found that the absence of a coordinated 
national commitment to research, education and training in the 
field of peace learning has cause^n^glect of peacemaking knowl-. 
edge and skills to the,aetriment ofthe Ration's effectiveness in pol- w 
icymaking and policy implementation in jinternational affairs, con- 
flicts and war. 

, Eighth, the Commission found bro£^d public and Government in; 
terest^a Federal institution devoted to. this NatiSh's peacemak- 
ing capacities that would have complementary programs of re- 
search, education, training, and information services, would serve 
people in and out of Government; and would be sheltered from 
undue Government or private domination. \ 

S. 1889, Mr, Chairptian and members of the Subcbmmittee, em- 
bodies these findings. In addition, the bill would authorize modest 
appropriations^ for 'the Academy's first 2 years. Fimds in the 
amount of $^|^^illion would be provided for th^ Academy's first 
year of operations, and $10 million would be authorized for the 
Academy's second year of operations. A one-time appropriation of 
$15 million would oe authorized for the acquisition of the Acade- 
my's principal facilities in Washington, D.C. S. 1889 fkiri^er pro- 
vides that the Academy's board of directors could accept jprivate 
contributions and gifts to supplement the Academy's core Federal 
funding. The Commission strongly recommended that the Acade- 
my's board of directors work with existing institutions to est^lish 
research, education, and training programs ^t other locations 
^ throughout the country, and it is anticipated that this would be 
done through grants and contracts awarded by' the Academy^ to 
other institutions. 

■ ■ "" • /• • 
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Mr. Chairman, the Peace Academy is an idea whose time has 
come at long last. Personally, I believe that there is a need for 
training the best and brightest Americans in the processes of peace 
and conflict resolution. We take many of our most intelligent^ high 
school graduates and send them to military academies to Jearn the 
art of waging war. Why'c^'t we make it possible for them to learn 
how to wage peace? '^[o those who say that we cannot afford to have"^ 
an Academy of PeaceVeven a modest one as proposed by the Com- 
mission—I would respCttid that we cannot affprd not to have one. 
For if there is one thing that I know, it is that wars are starts in 
the hearts and minds (of men, and if we want to prevent future 
wars we can, only do it^y promoting peace in the hearts and minds 
of men. I strongly urge the subcommittee to give favorable consid- 
eration to S. 1889. 

Mr. Ch^rman, I have been asked to request the subcommittee to 
include several written statements in its hearing record. First, I 
understand that Senator Dave Durenberger has provided <he sub- 
committee with a statement for inclusion in the record .and I ask 
that it be included as if Senator Diirenberger had delivered it per- 
sonally. 

Senator Staffqrd. ^Without objection, it will be. 
[The statement referred to follows:] 
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Statement by Senator Dave Durenberger 

^ ON THE ^ * 

National Academy of Peace and Conflict 
Resolution 

i would like to take take this opportunity to express 
my firm support for the establishment of an academy of peace 
AND Conflict Resolutiomc ' . . 

There can be no finer tribute to Sparky Hatsunaga than 

TO ESTABLISH sgCH AN ACADEMY, He ABOVE ALL OTHEf^S, HAS HAD THE 
FORESIGHT AND DEDICATION NEEDED TO MAKE THIS IDEA A REALITY. 

But iTl's NOT just for Senator Matsunaga that we should 
ESTABLISH AN Academy! .It's for all of us and our children* 

' I strongly believe THAT IF WE ARE TO. TURN' THIS COUNTRY 
AROUND^ ME€T THE NEEDS OF OUR' C ITIZENS^ AND MAINTAJN A STRONG 
DEFENSE^ WE NEED A POLICY OF NATIONAL SECiJr^ITY * 

V'E need to strengthen our general purpose FORCES AND TO 
WORK WITH OTHER NATIONS TO REDUCE OUR NUCLEAR .ARSENALS. BUT 
NATIONAL SECURITY REQUIRES MORE THAN MILITARY MIGHT. It REQUIRES 

that we understand the sources of conflict in order to avoid 
it^ y\nd the resolution of conflict in order to end it, 

The Academy of Feace and Conflict Resolution would help '^ 
to meet these needs by. developing education and research programs 
in the areas of bargaining and negotiation^ mediation^ and 
arbitration. diplomatic history has shqw the value. to such 
skills in contributing to the peaceful , resolutions of disputes. 
The more we can' learn about the art oF -conflict resolution, ^ 
the more our nation and our national ^ecur it y will benefit. 
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Our power and prestige give us the opportunity to Take 
an activem^js-^jj^romoting cooperative rather than competitive 
reutions between nations, Our NATioN/^tr^triTRRr demands it/ 

I BELIEVE. THAT AMERICA HAS A RESPONSIBILITY TO ENCOURAt^E 
NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN , TROUBLED NATIONS IN CENTRAL AMERICA^ 

TH& Middle East^ and throughout the world, Without such 

PEACEMAKING WE CAN ONLY CONTINUE TO WORRYi ABOUT OUR NATIONAL 
SECURITY, 

I HOPETHAt YOU WILIKJOIN ME IN ENTHUSIASTICALLY EfiDORSlNG 

THE Academy' OF Peace and Conflict Resolution. 

Senator Matsunaga. In addition, I ask that the written state- 
ments furnished by Dr. Philip E. Jacob, professor of political scir 
ence emeritus at the University of Hawaii, and Dr. Glenn D. Paige, 
professor of political science at the Univejrrify of Hawaii, be includ- 
ed in the hearing record at^the appropriate point. Dr. Jacob and 
Dr. Paige both testified in support of the propc^ed Peace Academy 
during hearirtgs on a supporting resolution adopted by the Hawaii 
State legislature earlier this month. In addition^ Mr. Chairman, I 
ask that the written statement of the 450-member Pasadena, C^dif. 
chapter of the United Nations Association be included in the hear- 
^ing record. And, finally, I ask that a lQtter.froni_D€rt|slJ5^..Bartoa 
from B(^ton Uiilversity, be included in the record^at this point 

Senator STAFPpRD. Without objection, the several requests will be 
granted.- 

[The information referred to foHows:] 



I\58tiiK)rv presented by ^Philip Jacob at « hearing of the State of Hawaix 

Seiiati; Cosaxttee on Covernnent 'Operations and Inter-Govonroental Operations 

an pegaiti tb S.C.R. 42 supporting establ^shae^ of a United State* Acadcpy of Peace 

^ March 2% 1932 » < . \ 

Ky name xd Mixlip Jacob. 1 have becn^a professor of Polxtioal Science and 
International Kelatxons at tSe Universities of Pennsylvania and Hawaii for the % 
last tnirty years, studying part icularXr' the devtlopaeat of international organ- 
laations. Two of n\y publications deal directly with issues related to the 
present resolution; Tho lynanics of lnt<^rnational Oryanizktion and 'Kie Int<»ration 
of Political Goarpunities . ' • " - 

j|p^'nirs statement focuses on what the proposed Acadcay t)f Peace ca^i do *to 
strengthen three kinds of irfternational peaceaakingr capabilities.' f , 

(1) It can recniit and tnain oediators Mh6 can help resolve international 
disputes* • ' • 

(2) it can p^pare persons for the extijcmely delicate tasks of -peacekeeping" 
in zones of international tension and iocainent hostilities. 

(3) It can develop creative statesnanship to proTi^te. peaceful change. 

'_1^ Radiation in Intei'national Ecaceaaking ^ ^ ' tS'^ 

itonoltttion of international KsonfUcts demands a voxy special kind of eipe.rtiao* 
•Jhe wetUatins thiid party usually' must function within tho context of collectiv 
responsibility, accountable to an interWional organ, as wll as relating ^ 
diiviolly to the diijputing parties. Often the thii^ party is' itself collective, 
;, ,;ix»u|i of poroo;i5 rathe.- than an individual. Tn'Jf cwst.thon work out their own 
rA.r.-:rtaus*aa th-iy try to Secure concensus aaong the disputants. 

vffectivunosc hinges on the ability of these persons to coK^nd tho confidence 
iv-spoct ol an the various governments which have authorize their intervention,, 
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2. 



Aside fjxw pepson&l q4alities, the oediators need »atut« political Mnsitivities 
^ basod on knDwledge of the political culture* of the count net to whose governaents 

tboy ii:ive to relate. Th^ also need practical experience in processes of consensus 
*^omatioh which cross social and ideolo^oal boualaries, eitker in public or ^ 

• noa-gove^ental activities, . • v 

•me present corjs of personnel qualified for this caactinff and absolutely 

* vital ^aceaakinj role is extreioelor limited. 5548: presents the Acadea^y wi-fh 
three challeh^s. pirst is reoruitnont . It should txy to identify « select 
group ^of porscns with ^he potential for sarvi^e in the nediation of international 
conflicts. Second, it should, facilitate cjcposurs of such persons to the problems 
of intomatioaal nediation, preferably through direct association on linited 
tine aosi^cnts with it^encics enga^d in 'international conflict resolution.' ' ^ 
Ibird is continuous cross ^national evaluation of the international ^odlatin^ 
procecs to develop ^ater' insist concerning its pitfalls^ai well as'' of guide- 
lines ^ achicvGoent. Ib^ocans tha^ the Acades^* should constantly draw on" 
non-A-aericans to' particijiitq uitA Anericatis in cc»ing to understand batter how 

to deal with countries locked in conflict. It should beooM a center for the 
(global exchange of expe^-ience aaong practitioners in the Mediating arts, therebT^ 
brooQOning and dee^8nin<; the basis *Df their cdapetenoe. r 

^2. P oactkeopinf: , 

It io widely recosnizod that intorposinj an international peacelcoeping 
* "jirennnce** h.i'^ Oeen intxtruaental in preventing or restraining hostilities in 
th< Muddle F<(iot,^ C>pruo, Afrlcs, the Caribbesn and other tindoxvbox situations* 
ITriuuo bavo called for exceptional courage and profesoiodal skills in highly 
aonnitivo dxplo»acy and nulti-naticnal field oporationb. Hero is a second 
14-ijor aron in wnich the (cadeoy will be able to noke an important contribution 
to world peace. 
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niorou^h knowledee of the proWeao which have confronted pcaceVccpins 
operations Is esnential to (^ron^thcn their ftiturc effectiveness. \lbUc 
considerable research hat already been devoted to sucb activiticst it has 
n^t l^en integrated into tl^ policy ^^think-tanks'* of key ^verasents* Here 
ina AcaAeay can brid^ the gap between policy-nakcr .and jscholar, brining both 
oideo ioffcth'ir In cvaluatins alternative oodols of pcaceaaking as applied to 
different sceunrios of international hostility. 

Selection and preparation of personnel for the oa^y difficult tasks of 
peacek«cpin5 is equally important. I^e Acado:^' should' be able to produce a 
ready pool of persons qualified by sensitivity, self-control and technical 
skill to fulfill these taxing a^ dan^^-erous roles, attraptin^ the creon of 
highly tootii/^ted foreign as ve^ as Anorlcem students* In this process, it 
should be able, to dcsi^ tc&tiii(^ procedures to identify persons vith a hi^h 
probability of survival under the tensions peculiar to these nissions of 
non-coercive intervention in the P^idst of violence or near-violence. 

3. Strategies for Peaccftil Change 

vaist^ makes international conflicts so intractable is the inflexibility 
of the ppotagonists* Vithin the context of the existing political, econoaic 
or strategic situation, coaproalsc appears to deaaxKl concessions by each side 
Khiub yndoi^iinc vital interests. Tt\t contrid problca in rcachins a basic 
8'»ttlc»ent of the. controversy is to create a different situation nherein both 
nJdos cm reasonably expect to secure their interests*, or where the prospects 

uo doin^ look 00 re prooising than what might happen in the wake of vio*lcnce. 
T'liu calls foi far-reaching ifaaginativc socio-political un^^ncerin^ in which 
ultumatlvo situations oay rccjuiro ventures in cooperative action by nauy 
nations in odditxon to those in conflict. 
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Peaceful chatvje usually taXcs a Jonj t2«e io nurture, inputs fro-a h:ani- 
»ourco3. public and private, need to bo bbannelcd into the prxjparative process- 
b^rorer*an acceptable Rtrategj- can bo discovered. }^so starts, folloul«c 
trial and error, {encrate disappointaent and skeptic^ra which frustrate woald-be 
psaccaakoro and heighten f e appeal of cxtrt:ai»ts to turn to violence. Sosehow/ 
actiono oust bo devised uhich carry the prwaise of peaceful change - which have 
an uaraediate "deaonctration effect" - while not raising unrcoliotic expectations . 
• of qaiciC dofutions to fundaaental problcas. - ' • 

Eere a^ain, the Acadei^y will be in a position to bcpoae a center for 
crt:ative otatesoanship. Kore solid research is needed on previous oxperi'^ients. 
in peaceful c!iar^^. Coaputcrisation now ciikes possible effective cros^-roferencin^ 
of these experiences, isoUting and oeasurinff factors which affected their svccess 
or failure, laucli as as currently done in bxo-^edical research on the effects of 
a^temalive-thc-apica. On the other hand, thdco studies need to be infoinied by 
the qualitative judgsnent of persons who were involved first-hand in designxnc 
and executing; peaceful- chaa£c strategies. 

On the bauio of its expandins body of infonaation, tho Aoadec^ ni^ht then 
put fcvard altcnialivo approaches to resolution of 3>onding conflicts, aa4 

Y 

possibly drsien preventive change otra terries anticipating conflicts before they ^ 
n^acb criJ^is point. # * t » 

All tfireo of these functions call for the oergins of academic- ^oric wi-|h 
pr&ctjcal experience in cross-national collaborative action. ^ , ' 

Actually-, there are vexy few people whQ have been able to ;«ccuro this.du^^l 
V rii-ilion foi intematiopal peactmakins, . Virtually no institution is equipped to 
\r0viiU it, Ky hope is that the AcAdea^, under i»acxnative direction, i(ould be able 
li» I'll'l |>art of this vacutu. Vio international coTwuiiity would than have at itfc 
Uinj>ooa) a corps of persons « varying' in a^c, ses, ethnic background and profession 
but all of Kho^i vould have had experience In uorV.inj side-Vy^ide vitji colica{>ues 
fro* oUior ^im tries on pro3l>loac critical to'the^psaeecwkin^ process. 
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For a National Peace Academy 

Glenn Paige 
Professor of Political Science 
University oM^Bm^a^ Mafioa 




Thii*teen years ago, in the spring of 1969^ I participated 
with about 50 other scholars in a meeting vdth President Hixon 
. ^and-Di:. Kissinger in the Cabinet Room of the finite House, 

I still recall vividly what the President' told us at tfiat 
.\iiSlet •*»'Bhe United States *is no loiiger the world's leading 
. ^iilitary pb<fer. Me used to be, but this' is no longer the case." 
.! • Then he explained, the now familiar aavances in Soviet nuclear 
arms tha't had ended the era of American atomic monopoly and 

* ' described the formidable present and projected buildup of Soviet 

lana,^-sea, and a.iir -forcesr 
r / Hfe concluded, "The task of the United States at the end of 

20th centtu?y'is to find a way to }ive in a world in which 
"jfQ^ are no longer the dominant military' power. If you have any 
i4'eas us to how xhis can be Aone, please let us know," ^ 
\ .Un£ortim,^teiy I. was not perceptive enough then to appreciate 
* the ^ fall impliQations^-of what ht was saying or to understand the 
i'equireiients .for creative thought and action that they' entailed, 

• ' V/ith fciadsight, itonbw,. seems-^ihat it.j'ould have been appropriate 

to urge^up^^n .hip the cpisbination of (1) a nonviolent version of 

..the Kanhattan Project io disodviir how tci^elease the .ertorcous 
■t'.. * .': '•**•• '-'r ^ ■. ' ^ 

Remarks in-.sufp^ort of:'5Q^ii> ^Heque3ting the President and 
r« Congress to l^^tabligh a Nitjianal Peace Academy, presented to 
' the Committee on .G6>f6£*ftment Operations and Intergovernmental 

' * ''Relations, chaiki*^.by Sertator DUi^e". Kawasaki, Hawaii State 

?':'*^/Seri4^ff^* riarch 24,\'^^^^ 
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creative energy oX nonviolent human potential, ana (2) a non- 
violent version of NASA to apply such kno'./ledge to aake the 
Still uncharted journey to a completely nonviolent v/orla 
commtinity where free expression, economic justice, and human 
dignity are strong and secure • ^ 

The resolution before this committee to^urge the President ' 
and Congress to establish a National Peace Acaaemy is not a * 
commitment of this magnitUae* 3ut though noaest in objectives, 
scale, ana cost, it is a constructive step forward* I support 
-it* - 

Cne of the less xyell understood truths of political science 
is that leaders can lead. Of course leaders]^? is impossible 
without constructive follower ship but sometisis persistent 
leadership can succeed in seemingly unfavorable conaitions* 
It is entireljr possible that ,Ha'*aii's distinguished Senattor ' 
Spark Matsunaga, supported by bipartisan, partisan and 
nonpartisan leaders and citizens in all walks of life throughout 
the country, will succeed in realising the historic goal of 
many Americans for*. a national institution specif icali^'' aedicated 
to peace* ^ '* 

As participants in this effort, the leadership of the 
chairman and members of this committee, the /Senate as a whole, 
and the entire State Legislature, supported by Hawaii's people, 
can make an important' contr^ution* 

Despite the fearfulness of our times, we should not act 
out of fear but because constructive work for peace is an 
exoression of the best that is in us, and the best hooe for ' 
huzaankind at the end of the 20th century* 
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USA 



UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

, \Mirkw^ IcfHhrrfot Pca((Jt(fdfiH and htstict 

Povdena Cfitoir- , • . ' 

STATCMe^jT TO THE U>S. SEMTE Stm)wmE£ ON EtXJCATtOH. ARTS AW) HiyANtTrES 
IN SUPPORT Of S t8g9« ESTASHSHtNG THE U.S. ACADEWT OF PEACE 

Th« Uhltod Nations' As&ocUtlon, Passdeht Chapter, Js »n support of the tsUbi ishmont of 
• U.S. AoacJ^joy of Peace. OuV concepts mclu^.. > 

l> adoouateiy twndetf, ff'<Jcrahy-ch*rtoroa, non-profit corporation, 
2J 'A non-mtcrventioA agtncy oriented to educatiop, training, research, and intortaatlon 
s#rvices serving peoQJt In governoiont, private enterprise, arrf voluntary associations, 
3} An institution accosstbio and useful to scholars and analysts, policy makers and 
those who Inpiofient policy; Anericens and leaders of other natipns: and decision- 
makers in international affairs, conflicts, and war. 

Because tho present state of Mliitary technology makes' war unsurvlva&le and disaster 
Planning noanlngless, we fmst develop and teach techniques to resolve disputes peace- 
fully. Fro« a fiscal standpoint, preparations f6r war are ruining oor social prograra, 
and financing conflict resolution techniques Is Infinitely cheaper, in siw, It is at- 
soiuteiy essential for the United States to change its focus fr«m armed capacity 'or 
International violence to one of peacetaaVIng anong nations and people. * 

The 450>ir««)Per Pasadena Chap , United Nations Association, urges passdgei of S 1 639. 
Implonentatlon of this blU would be an iiaportant and practical Investnent \xs ^aceire- 
S'earch, education and training aboul Intamailonal peace. and poaconaklng skills, as well 
as in^oriftation serjrices in the field of peace learning. 



Mrs, Evelyn Pickarts, President 
United Nations Association 
Pasadena> California, Chapter 
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March 19, 1982 
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The; Hon. Spark Mjtsuni^a, Chilnaan 

Conaission on Propoiils for the Nitioncl Academy 

of Poice ind Confll^ct Resolution 
United Stitei Senate' ^ ^ 
Vashingt6n, d;c. 20510 

« 

Dear Senator Matsunaga: 



The Cooalaslon s proposal is varmly to be Supported* for tuny ro^ons, « 
not the least of which is the Coaaiaalon'a accurate obaervatfon that "the 
type of miiltl- and intcrijjlacipllnary reaearch necessary to tavancc the . 
field lof peace leamlngj will not i^roceed adequately in the private, aector 
as now conatituted if there is no Aca^cny/' Peace learning, aa the Con-, 
nission has used that tern, quickly taovea acroas establiah'ed proft*sional 
or diaciplinary linea to aak far oore of the peace reaearcher than la nor- 
aally obtained through traditional achol^arly reaearch. A few exaaples 
will underacore the great pottiit4al inherent In the propoaed Acadcay of 
Peace. n ^ 

Contemporary acholarly thinking about international law haa euphaaized 
the role of liw in acrving the needs of the international coiwunity.* Thia 
iaplica a dynaaic proccsa: aa' the needa of aociety change, law nuat change. 
T^^tcma^^onal lawyara inside- and outaide of |ove"mi>ent "often dea'cribe "the 
law aa though it were a atatic body of ndca? Iiowever^y aee»lng to divorce 
the law froB the realitlca of the' abcioty whoao needa it aerv^s. Where 
auch a view la aore than acaantic or atyliatlc, it diainlshes proapccta ' ' 
for using l«w in the service of peace. In^thia view law becottea irrelevant: 
since legal rutca do not S|pflect the needa of aociety, they will not be 
obaerved; l«w ia thus incapable ahaping conduct, Vi<^g l«w aa a com- 
plex process of developing, applying and changing norms in tandem with the 
changing needa rof aociety retuma to law its dynamic. role in ahaping conduct. 
- Although in thia view law will change as aocietal needa change, atrong values 
^ enbedded in the law will help to ahape and guide- both societal and legal 
change* ^ 

The dynamic view ot^Xm placca^heavy dcmanda on Itgal acholara and 
practitioners. It ia not aiffficient for the laWyer to look backwarda to 
paat cxpi^easibna of legal doctrine. It ia even not^aufficicnt to reat one 'a 
case upon preaent practice-articulated as Uw. lOne oust also seek out the 
values embodied in present practice, «ad thow how that practice will con- • 
tinue to serve international cctanunity' intereata. - * 




To work effectlveiy with the dynamic oodel thus requiret a broader 
view than has traditionally been available to legal scholau or practitio- 
ners. Depending upon the area of law, and the particular Ssue at hand, the 
lawyer will need also to work with economists, historians, diplomats, nili- 
tary ncn, and others having specialized knowledge and experience relevant to 
an understanding of the needs of the international conawnitv. Since resour- 
ces of this scope and diversity, are rarely available either in government or 
in academia, present international law research often both fails to be fully 
responsive to coraunity needs and values, and falls short of its potential 
to develop law as an active force capable of shaping conduct in the service 
of peace. 

Firmly believing, as do 1, that a just and hua&ne international law is 
a necessary foundation for peace, I enthusiastically welcoiDC the Conoias^on's 
proposal. Tfee United States Academy of Peace will provide^an unprecedented 




Senator Stajtord. We thank you very much, Senator Matsun- 
aga. I . 

We understand that Senator oepsen has a, critical time situation 
and with the indulgence of our colleagues on the House, the Chair 
^ at this point would recognize Senator Jepsen. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROGER W. JEPSEN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 

Senator Jepsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank 9iy col- 
lea^es for their indulgence. Sehator Randolph, I favor continued 
increases in our defense budget and I favored such increases long 
before it was fashionable to do so. Surprisingly some people have 
found this stance to be at odds with my cosponsorship of tjie bill 
that "authorizes the establishment of the U.S. Academy of Peace. 
Nothing could be further from the. truth. My support of both stems 
from my abhorrence of war and my understanding of history. I 
come here today to talk about two wars and the lessons th^t they 
hold for us. 

Since the beginning of recorded history, we have had wars that 
could not have been averted by negotiation. For instance, over 
2,000 years ago, Rome killed 450,000 of the 500,000 citizens of Car- 
thage in the Third Punic War. At that time there were two major 
cities in those days: Rome and Carthage in the area of Tunisia. 

For many years when the Roman Senator Cato, %ppeared before 
the Senate, whether he was talking about the city's sewers or 
building roads he always ended his speech with these words, andX 
quote: And besides, Carthage must be destroyed.*^ 

Senator Stafford. Cartha^go delendum est ' 

Senator Jepsen. That is right. Rome did not declare war because 
Carthage was not Willing to negotiate. Carthage did negotiate. 
Rome md not make war because the citizens of Carthage w^e not 
willing to make unilateral sacrifices t5 avoid war. They did. In fact, 
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Carthage not only agreed to completely disarm but they sent Rome 
dozens of their sons, daughters, and their top. officiate all in the 
hopes of avoiding war. But even this great sacrifice was not 
enough. Carthage disarmed. Rome then wanted to evacuate the 
city and burn it to the ground. It was at thdt point that the Cartha-. 
ginians said, wait a minute, we are riot going to let that happen. ' 
And they decided to fight. But by then, of course, it was too late for 
them to rearm, tod late for them to effectively fight. ^ 

Rome subsequently killed 450,000 of the 500,000, Carthaginians, 
Hguidated Carthage, and burned the city to the ground. 
A ^ch historical lessons reinforce my support for a strong defense. 
I uever want to see the fate of American lives depend on the good, 
will of our enemies. But history teaches us further lessons as well, 
Mr. Chairman. 

.There are many instance when massive bloodshed has be6n 
avoided by negotiation. There are many instances when initial 
agreements have been kept. Such savings of life through diplomacy 
ar'e the bright spots in our history. Yet negotiations, however sin- 
cerely entered into by both sides have not always triumphed. There 
are instances when they failed when they shojuld have succeeded. 
These moments are among the most tragic in history. The start of 
World War I may be a classic example. The famed historian, A. J. 
P. Taylor once wrote: 

Men are reluctaiit to believe that great events have small causes. Therefore, once 
the Great War started, they were convinc^id that it must be the outcome of profound 
forces It is hard to discover this when we examine the details. Nowhere was there 
conscious determination to provoke a war. 'Statesmen miscalculated. They used in* 
sUoiments of bluff and threat' which have proved effective in previous occasions. 
This time things went wrong. " * 

Another historian, Michael Howard, wrote about the start of 
World War I in a similar vein. He wrote, "It was precisely becE^^se 
nobody took this crisis seriously, because so many far more serious 
had been successfully dealt with in the past, that it so quickly 
becanie unmanageable and involved all Europe in ruin." 

So a war was started and millions of casualties r^ulted, millions . 
of casualties that need riot have occurred. 

Today, the stakes of war ,are considerably greater \but the 
chances of a needlessly lost peace remain. The U.S. Academy of 
Peace, Mr. Chairman, is designed to train i)eople7or reducing the 
risk of such a lost peace and this is why it is important. This is a 
modest claim. 

You will hear many reasons and justifications, for an Academy 
oT Peacef but this modest claim alone, in my opinion, is enough. To 
enthusiastically supp^)rt the U.S. Academy of Peace, one need not 
believe that one can negotiate away all the wars or that the.train- 
mg given at a U.S. Academy of Peace will enable its graduates to 
revent every war that is theoretically preventable. Rather, if it 
rings focus to the peace process, if it gives training to our future 
negotiators, prevents even one small war, the Peace Academy will 
rank among the best and the* finest endeavors of this Government. 

In closing, I want to put the cost of the Academy of Peace in per- 
spective. I am often asked, and the question will be asked more 
often in the next 60 to 180 days: How much defepse is enough? My 
answer is: We must maintain a level of defense that will keep the^ 



prace^ pi;pvent'war and bloodshed and enable us to go to the negoti- 
ating table, sit down, eyeball to eyeball, and talk effectively about 
reducing or eliminating nuclear arms. 

Now, I favor a Strong defense posture. But the amount requested 
in this bill is $31 million over 2 years. Half of that is for capital 
^funding. 

For the sake of perspective, I would submit to you, Mr. Chair- 
maii, that we are talking about the purchase price of one F-18 
fighter, $30 million. I think that if need be, we could find that 
money some way or. another, mavbe by just ordering one less 

I support the Peace Academy because I think it will make k $30 
million contribution to peace. 

I will say the same for peace as I said in response to the question 
of how much is enough for defense. We must do whatever neces- 
sary to maintain national defense. The proper amount that we 
shoilld ^pend to foster peace is whatever it will take. Thirty-one 
million dollars is a bargain. 

Thank you for your leadership. Senator Matsunaga. I appreciate 
the missionary work that you did by sitting down and visiting with 
• me about this proposal. 

THank you very much. . 
- .Senator Stafford., Thank you very much. Senator Jepsen, for 
your very good statement. 

We are vary pleased that the ranking^ member of .the committee . 
has joined us. Senator Pell. Do you have a statement at this point? 

Senator Pell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do. First, I would like 
to congratulate you on holding this important hearing on S. 1889, 
the U.S. Academy of Peace Act. I am very proud to be one of the 51" 
cosponsors of this legislation which was introduced last year by njy 
good friend and colleague. Senator Matsunaga. 

This legislation is an outgrowth of the work and recommenda- 
^tions of the Commission on Proposals for the National Academy of 
Peace and Conflict Resolution. This Commission was provided for 
in the Education Amendments of 1978, Public Law 95-561. At that 
time, I had the privilege of chairing the Education Subcommittee. 1 
am exceptionally pleased today to see that we have come so far— 
from idea to study commission and now to the proposal of a perma- 
nent^ational Peace* Academy. 

In this era of international turmoil, the need for Peace Academy 
has never been greater. The situation in which the United States 
and the Soviet Union now find themselves reminds me of a sailboat 
race that I §ay last sumnier. As two large, powerful vessels con- 
verged oh each other at ah alarming rate, people on observations 
boats sounded warnings. To my amazement and dismay, neither 
,helmsmen heeded the warnings and, consequently, the boats col- 
lided. One of them was demasted, and the other was severely dam- 
aged. Just like those two sailboats, the United States and the 
Soviet Union are tbday moving on a collision course that could lead 
to nuclear war. 

. My poUeagufes and I spend a..great deal of time. thinking about 
peace and about ways to avoid a nuclear conflict with me Soviet 
Union. The prospect of nuclear war is the most important issue in 
our society today and makes all-others, even economic and social 
issues, irrelevant. It is imperative that we focus pur attention on 
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this issue aiid direct our efforts toward the prevention of a confla- 
gration which could, in the words of Jonathan Schell, "create an 
abyss in which all human purposes would be drowned for all time " 
This is an appropriate time to hold a hearing on the Peace Acad- 
emy because It IS Ground Zero Week. During this week, Americans 
are demonstrating their determination to halt the nucleal- arms 
race and to prevent the outbreak of nuclear- war. As a nation dedi- 
cated to the establishment of peace, we must prevent the outbreak 
ot all forms of war, I believe that the Peace Academy can help us 
to achieve this end and, as a result, make the threat of nuclear war 
nonexistent. 

Further, the creation of this academy is even more important in 
view of the massive increases in defense spending urged by the 
present administration. When one considers that we spend billions 
every year on weapons of destruction, it would certainly seem that 
we could wisely and intelligently afford to spend a few million an- 
nually on peace and conflict resolution. 

Finally, I want, to welcome Mr. Jerry Elmer, field secretary of 
the American Friends Service Committee [AFSq of Rhode Island. 
Through his seiVice with AFSC, Mr. Elmer has been extensively in- 
volved m developing programs of peace, education, and community 
conflict resolution. As lecturer, educator, and adviser to schools, 
churches, and other community groups, he has played an invalu- 
able role in educating Rhode Islanders about the nonviolent peace 
movement. • - . • 

Mr. Elmer brings not onyjp national but an international per- 
spective to his work. In 1977fie gpent 4 months traveling through 
South and Southeast Asia on behalf of AFSC. During this time he 
met with governmental officials, religious leaders. Western diplo- 
mats, human rights advocates, and others to assess the status of 
human rights and' the impact of Wesfern economic and military 
aid programs on the nations of this area. In 1981 he served as co- 
^"^"^^ mission to Vietnam and Kampuchea. 

Mr. Elmer now works primarily on issues related to nuclear 
•weapons, disarmament, and foreign policy. Under his effective di- 
rection, the AFSC office of Rhode Island works extensively on the 
proposal to freeze nuclear weapons. I know that'he always brings 
enthusiasm, competence, and expertise to his work. I look forward 
to heanng his testimony and to the important counsel that we can 
receive ff-om the many witnesses who will appear today. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. Senator Pell. The 
Chair will note, like you, the Chair has two other committees'that 
are meeting this morning but we will live through it somehow. 

Senator Pell. You are chairman, you have to stay. 

Senator Stafford. The Chair is next very happy to recognize an 
old triend from House days. Congressman George Brown. Congress- 
man, we are very happy to receive your ptatement next. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGB E. BROWN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
•Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr: Chairman. 
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I must say that I am /highly gratified this morning to see this bi- 
partisan interest in this additional initiative of peace and to see 
the creation of a record which I believe will more than substantiate 
the need for such an institutioi^ 

I want to pay particular tribute to the leadership of Senator Mat- 
sunaga and Congressman Glickman in the House who have done 
such a great job with the Study Commission which made the rec- 
ommendations to establish the Peac? Academy and I know how 
strong their own interests have been in this subject. 

I have been involved personally for the full 20 years since I have 
been back here in an effort to develop initiatives of this sort and I 
know that Senator Matsunaga has likewise and I think that we 
probably have reached the time when this gestation period is ready 
to bear some fruit. * • • ^ 

As Senator Pell indicated, I am sure it is no coincidence that this 
hearing is being held at a time when the Nation is engaged in a 
study of the problems of nuclear war, when in California we had* 
yesterday 750,000 signatures on a petition for a nuclear freeze filed 
with the appl^opriate officials and when all over this country we 
have a growing concern that we inay be going down ^path which 
may lead us to destruction. 

I think this ,is perhaf)s best exemplified in the interest being de- 
vot^ to that really outstanding book by Jonathan Schell, dealing 
with nuclear war in this country, which is attracting so much at- 
tention and may bpcome the bible of a new generation of parents 
for nuclear wAf. And I waa struck in Senator Hatfield's statement 
about the. nee^to move ahead with any reasonable action at this 
time and then to build upon that structure which woyld meet our 
needs in the future. This is exactly how we have proceeded in the 
area of defense; we started out with one mijitary academy and it 
has grown to a network pf academies. 

We have not only a network of academies for the young but a 
network ^f academies for the old, the war colleges and the various 
command schools which exist in the military. We have grown from 
that to other kinds of similar reoriented academies, the FBI has 
their academy dealing with crime and more recently I have been 
involved in the initiation of the Fire Academy which really has 
somd interesting parallels with the Peace Academy, because it was 
set up with about the s^ne level of funding proposed in this bill, 
basically for the purpose^of preventing fire, although peripherally 
for fighting fires. But that basically is the local job of the fire de- 
partment. » , * 

So these illustraje the way in which a complex structure devel- 
ops over time and in my prepared remarks I have indicated that I 
see this Peace Academy as evolving perhaps in a similar ^vay with 
a network of regional and , perhaps national academies in other 
countries and I drew the parallel with the network of regional re- 
search facilities that we have in othet areas, particularly in agri- 
culture, which I am most familiar with, where just within the last 
few years we have developed a regional network, agri-research 
facilities aimed at solving basic problems of mankind, of providing 
adequate food for the multitudes. of the world. These networks are 
really the promise of the future in that they allow us to tie togeth- 
er the best minds of every part of the world for the purpose of at- 
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tacking tfte most* serious problems of every part of the world and \ 
this is the kind of approach that we must take with the Peace ^ 
Academy. 

In thia book of Jonathan Schell!p, which I referred to, dealing * * 
with nuclear 'war, he quotes Plutarch and while I do not have^ihe 
' quptatioh in*front of me, I remember, the gist of it very well»-Plu- 
taitJh^speaking on politics and the fad; that you cannot deal with 
the political problem in the world in an episodic way. You cannot 
focus on thenr for a short period of time ^d then think that you 
\ have soly^ the problem.'' Plutarch says if you are serious about 
politics, you must go into it for a lifetime basis. Similarly, if ydu 
; n * are serious about the most import^t problem of modem day poli- 
tics, the problem of peace, you j^ust make it a lifetime concern. As 
an individual you must be jndliVated to devote that kind of effort 
r to it and you must devote it to the creation of the institutional 
. ^ structure which will exemplify that kind of concern. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is *what the creation of the Peace Academy 
would do. I consider it to.be, as I said before, an effort whose time 
has arrived.^(|j|could easily become a part of the r^rd of this ad- 
ministration, ;-which ^ey will point back to with the greatest of 
^ pride, of almost anythipg that was accomplished during this period. 
And I would hope that we can jsee it in tMs way arid move forward. 

Mr. Chairman; I h^ve a brjef prepared statement which I would 
also like to have inserted in the record. 
Senator .Stafford. That will appear in the record in full. 
[The prepared statement of Congressman Brown follows:] 
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MR.^CHAIRMAN/ I COMMEND THE ACt\on OF 1^5 jSUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HOLDI^NG HEARINGS ON THE IMPORTjiNT LEGI^AifwI TO ESTABLISH A U.S. 

'Academy of peace and Conflict resolut4on/ and greatly appreciate 

THE opportunity TO EXPRESS MY SUPPORT FOR THIS ENDEAVOR. 

I AM SURE I NEED NOT TELL .THIS SUBCOMMIHEE HOW VIOLENT AND 
AGGRESSIVE WORLD HISTORY HAS BEEN. DESPITE VAST DISTANCES AND 
VARIOUS Cl/lLIZATIpNS/ THE THREAD OF WAR. AND VIOLENCE HAS BEEN 

Prevalent. This violence has occurred pr-imarily thrqugh 
escalatjon of tonfl i ct." miscalculations, and misunderstandings. 
Today's technology, however, has shortened distances and time. 

JNSTANTANEOUS COMMUNICATION/ INFORMATION/ AND THE POTENTIAL FOR 
TOTAL NUCLEAR ANNIHILATJON HAS MADE WAR OBSOLETE AND INEXCUSABLE. 

The QUESTION WE HAVE BEFORE US TODAY/ HOWEVER/ IS HOW TO 
RELIEVE THE MISUNDERSTANDINGS AND MISCALCULATIONS WHICH LEAD TO. 
TH^ ESCALATl'oN OF^VMXENCE.' I BELIEVE THAT THE. U.S. ACADEMY OF 

PEACE AND Conflict Resolution is one coi^istructive step toward 

THAT GOAL. PEACE ^S^NOlf^ SIMPLY THE MERE ABSENCE OF WAR. ThAJ IS 
A TRUCE OR A C^ASE-FIRE. , PEACE IS ATTAINED THROUGH FRIENOiSHiP/ 
•WHICH COMES THROUGH RESPECT AND AN EXCHANGE OF VIEWS/' CULTURES/ 
AND PERSPECTIVES. A PE/(cE ACADEMY/ I BELIEVE/ CAN BRING NOT ONLY 
AN UNDERSTANDING BUT AN ACCEPTANCE OF DIFFERENCES WHILE LEARNING 
HOW BEST TO RESOLVE POTENTIALLY EXPLOSIVE. SITUATIONS, IT COUtD 
ACHIEVE THAT MOST EFFECTIVELY IF IT WERE TO BE THE FIRST/ THE 
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. PROTOTYPI'/ FOR A GROJilNQ NUMBEI? OF REGIONAL AND NATIONAL PEACE * 
ACADEMIES/ fERHAPS SJMILAR TO IHt €R(3WING NUMBER OF REGIONAL " 

AGRICULTURAL Research Institutes/ operating under, the general 

FRAMEWORK OF CGIAR (THEjCONSULTATIVE GROUP FOR INTERNATIONAL 

Agricultural Research) r\ ' * ^ 

\ wIlL NOT raise EXPECTATIONS OR OVERSTATE MY CASE BY^ 
MAINTAINING THAT THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PEACE ACADEMY WILL 
RESOLVE ALL PROBLEMS. AND WITHJN A ^HORT TIME PROPEL US ALL INTO 

Utopia! But if we insist upon military might as ouRmE 

rlATIONAL SECURITY POLICY/ THE>i W^WjLL BE IN THE "PRE-^WAR AND NOT 
A PO$T-WAR WORLD" DESCRIBED BY EUG^NE ROSTOW LAST.. YEAR. THE 

. \ 

ESTA6LI^I}MENT of THE PEAtE ACADEMY WILL BE A CONCRETE STATEMENT 
THAT, THE CONGRESS DOES NOT CONCLUDE THAT WAR/ ESPECIALLY NU^D^kT^ 
WAR/ IS IN£VIXABLE. IT MAy ALSO HELP US OBTAIN THE TOOLS TO 
_DI_FFUSE TOE "PRE-WAR' BOMB WE ARE SIJTIN6 ON. ^ \ ^ * J _ 

•PVE USED THE WORD^"MAY" DELIBERATELY. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 

A .TOKEN Peace Academy/ with little resources/ minimal support and 

RESPECT from POLICY-MAKERS/ AND A RESTR.rCTIVE OR POORLY DRAFTED 
CHARTER WOULD BE A SYMBOLIC VICTORY ONLY. I HAVE CO-SPONSORED 
LEGISLATION WHICH IS A REASONABLE BEGINNING. HONEVER/ EViN THIS 
LEGISLATION IS LESS TH VI MOST OF THE SUPPORTERS WOULD LIKE TO 
SEE/ AND IS/ IK FACT/ A SORT OF BARE-BONES APPROACH TO THE JSSUE. 
FORJUi EMBRYONIC 0R6ANIZATI0N/^THIS IS ADEQUATE/ BUT ONLY IF WE 
ALL UNDERSTAND TH^ NEED FOR LETTING THE TOOLS OF "PEACE-MAKING* 
BE USED AS MUCH AS WE USE OUR TOOLS OF WAR. 
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SPECIFICALLY/ I BELIEVE A U.S. PEAC^ ACADEMY SHOULD BE A 
CATALYST FOR ACTIVITIES ALREADY 0N*60IN6 IN THE U.S. TODAY.- IT 
SHOULD. BE AH^CHOR FOR DEVELOPING FIRST-RATE RESEARCH AND 
ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES OF , WAR/ TNCLUDJNG CULTURAL DIFFERENCES/ 

trade rivalries/ territorial claims and other factors/ even 
accidents—and the means to achieve peace. , there should be a 
firm and comprehensive understanding of the historical reasons 
for war and how some wars have been prevented. 

. The pyschological and sociological aspects of the arms race 
and how they lead to war need also to be examined* sgrely/ we^ 
can do better than the "pop" psychology h'e've been hearing as the 
British war fleet moves closer to Argentina. The question of 
sovereignty/ central to the falkland islands dispute/ cannot be 

IGNORED. * ' . ' 

* N * / ' 

I^INALLY/ THE WAYS AND M^S OF DETERRENCE ALSO NEED TO BE 

EXAMINED. The Friends CoMMfrrEE on National Legislation/ a"'group 

WHICH I HAVE-LONG RESPECTED AND ADMIRED, REdENTLY PUBLISHED A 
NEWSLETTER DEVOTED TO THE TOPIC OF DETERRENCE. THE TITLE/ 

"Deterrence By F^ar or By Friendship?" says it aIl. A U.S. Peace 

ACADbMY would Be' INVALUABLE TO THE CONGRESS AND OTHERS IN 
DECISION-MAKING POSITIONS IN ANSWERING THIS QUESTION.' 

Mr. CHAI-RMAN, I KNOW J HAVE NOT ANSWERED ALL OF YOUR ^ 
'questions. ,1 KNOW I COME BEFORE YOU AS AN ADVOCATE OF THE. 
LEGISLATION ALREADY INTRODUCED. I KNOW THAT MY OWN VI^WS CAN 
ONLY BE CONSIDERED BIASED. YET/ I TRULY BELIEVE THAT PASSAGE OF 
THIS LEGISLATION/ IN THE CONTEXT OF GLOBAL DISCUSSION OF THE 
NUCLEAR HOLOCAUST/ WOULD HAVE A BENE&ICIAL IMPACT. AFTER ITS 
ENACTMENT/ IT WILL BE UP TO.US TO MAKE SURE THIS IS NOT A HOLLOW 
ACHIEVEMENT. 

I THANK YOU FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY. 
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Senator Stafford. And the Chair at this point, with the concur- ' . . 
rence of Senator Pell and I am sure of Senator Randolph, is going 
^fq announce a markup date for this bill of May 12 and assuming . 
that we can move expeditiously on that date we will fee able to,get 
the bill ready'^tS meet the*May 15 deadline.. 

I thought Senator Matsunaga would like to ^ow that. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you. fhank you ever so much. 

Senator Randolph. I would like to join you in the effort on 
schediiling timely consideration of the bul prior to May 15. 1 think 
it is an excellent idea. ' ^ " 

Senator STAFFOm.Thapk you very much^ Senaitor Rands^h. 

The next witness will be a member of the CommissipfiTCongress- 
man Dan Glickman. [ ' \ ' ' * 

Senator Randolph. Before the llepresentative begiiis, it is not a 
cursory comment, but I want £b say something for the ^ord about 
those witnesses who come here and testify. I will not talte the time 
to go into the points they make but Senator Hatfield is so right in . 
sajdng, not Qnce but three timers, that time imd space are no more 
and that is exactly true. It has been true for a long' time. 

And Senator Matsunaga, we owe to you a debt of gratitude and 
' • mderstanding. We will say more about it in the record. You under- 
stand how I feel about your leadership and the same way of course 
With Representative Glickman as he talks with us. These hearings 
are not just another hearihe on Capitol Hill. Not for one moment. 
This is a hew day on Capitol Hill in reference to peacemaking and 
we must, make it a day of progrejte— and in no sense are we retreat- 
, ' mg, We do not have to retreat this ye^ on Capitol Hill. The mo- 
/ r- 7- ' mentumis on our side. r ^ ^ ^ ^ — 

\ ^at.we need is the feeling that. we are on a crusade for peace 

in which ,many, inany people of both parties and persuasions can 
/ * work together. , 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ' 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. Senator Randolph. 

Congressman Glickman. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DAN GLICKIHAN, A ftEPBESENTATlVE IN 
, ; CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OP KANSAS - 

Mr. GucKMAN. .1 wQuld also ask unanimous consent that my 
• entire statement appear in the record. * ' 

Senator Stafford. Without objection it will be. ^, . ' 

Mr. Gl^tCKMAN. I an? proud to be here as a cosponsor of the bill. 
We have 104 House cosponsors. They span the ideological spec- 
tnmi, I sense th^t is true ii; the Senate as well, which I think^Ve- 
fleets the fact that all Americans- want their elected representa- 
tives to do more for peace than whaj^we have done in the p6st. * 

I think the constituency in the interest of this academy is reflect- ^ 
ed in the numbers of people and the types of people and the beliefs 
of people who are sponsoring the bill. , 

There. are a few differences in the House and the Senate bill that 
I thought I would bring to the attention of this body, lliey are not * 
meuor butvthev are som^ that I thought were important at least' 

The Senate bill calls the institution the "United States Academy 
of Peace." The House bill terms it the "U.S. Academy of Peace and 

ERIC . \^ ,t . . ' 
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Conflict Resolution." I feel the additional words more accurately 
portray the mission of the Academy. ITie word "peace" has jusjt dif- 
ferent meanings for everyone. 

Senator Stafford. I was going to say, Congressmap, usually it is 
the Senate that u6es more words' than the House. 

Mr, GucKMAN. I come here today to change that. 

I recal} the difficulties that the Commissioners had on agreeing 
on the title of the Academy. While I am certain that the, people fa- 
miliar N^th the Peace Academy proposal generally understand its 
purpose, others could, yiew it quite differently. The. words "Peace 
Academy" could connote the idea of an institution limited to the 
study of pacificism. From that perspective, it could be viewed as an ^ 
opposition group to U.S. military policy. Tiiat was certainly nof the ' 
intent of the Commission, nor is ii what is intende<J in the proposed 
academy legislation. We have to be sure however that its name 
does not leave a mistaken impression. 

The name of the academy should reflect the fact that it is a dy- 
namic institution whose studies are not conducted in a vacuum. I 
hope the information and principles generated from those studies 
will be useful to actual conflict resolution situations. The term 
"conflict resolution," demonstrates that along with the concept of 
"peace," we are concerned about developing actual tools in the 
peacemaking process that will be useful in settling real-life dis^ 
putes* This, can be clarified right from the start in the name of the 
institutioiK 

In connection with the budget question, we believe as the Senate 
bill, that private funding for the academy and the inclusion of the - 
user fee concept in its operational budget are very important. Both 
are provided for in my bill. If the academy is to work, it must be 
premised on a public-private partnership. This partnership should 
include financial arrangements on the part of the private sector. I 
foresee a substantial role by private sector and nonprofit entities, 
as well, in the Academy and would hope that both would take part 
in the training sessions as well as facilitating the studies that 
would be taking place at the Academy. Certainly, the practical ex- 
perience of private sector and nonprofit entities in multilateral 
conflicts, not to mention their potential for benefiting from en- 
hanced conflict resolution techniques make their participation logi- 
cal. Moreoever, to insure that the Academy would be self-sustain- 
ing I would imagine that most of its services would be offered on a 
fee basis. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to expand upon my statement. 

Senator Randolph, I think it was Senator Randolph who indicat- 
ed the President's response to the bill. It wafi dated in a letter, 
April 13, to Senator Murkowski, signed by Kenneth Duberstein, as- 
sistaht to the President. I would like to read you the operative 
parts of that letter. The staff of your committee was kind enough 
.to giye me a copy of the letter just now. 

*6^U8e of current budgetary constraints, the administration is unable to estab- 
lish an Academy .of Peace. We share your commitment to world peace, however, and 
hope that ^ strengthened economy coupled with» the work already being done by pri 
vate universities and other Institutions will help us to achieve this goaf 

t J would inake several points in response. First of all, there's the 
issue of.severe budgetary constraints. I think it was Senator Jepsen 
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who pointed out that one F-18 could cover the cost of the Academy. 
But we are spending $183 millio^i in fiscal 1983 for military feands, 
and while I have no objection to military bands, because they boost 
the troops morale^ that is a considerable figure. It would seem wiih 
just the' increase in military bands in the last 3 years we could 
almost cover the cost of tlus Academy. 

As I said before, I think bands are important but I have never 
known a Soviet tuba to be a threat to th^ United States. 

Mr. GuciAfAN. I am not indicating that we should eliminate 
la^ge parts of the defense budget. But, I think in perspective Sena- 
tor Jepsen was correct. - 

My second point is that I view the Peace Academy is not inimica- 
ble to our defense budget. I vif w it as part of our defense budget It 
was.Machiavelli who talked about powers What is power? It is abil- 
ity to influence and persuade. Certainly, part of that is how much 
weaponry you have but ^another part of it is in your skills to 
achieve and keep peace. " " * 

I think Jimmy Carter did show during the Camp David agree- 
ment that part of the power of the United States is our ability to 
get two nations to peacefully mediate, a dispute. Therefore, a Peace 
Academy is part of our defense capabilities. It WQuld enhance the 
power of the United States by allowing us to achieve additional 
peaceful resolution of problems without resort to agression or con- 
frontation. Would not it b? nice for our country, the United States 
of America, the most powerful nation in the world, not only to 
have an Academy in all of the military services but to have an 
AcademfT, of Peace and Conflict Resolution. Our great Nation would 
be the world power to do that. This Academy would promote non- 
military conflict resolution techniques through working hand in 
hand with^ prudent military leaders. The estpbliishment of this 
Atademy could go far to abating global tensions. If the Academy of 
Peace and Conflict Resolution -were in current operation we would 
have greater av^ability of experts ^md mediation to advise world 
leaders in conflict. ^ 

I cannot help but think that the sensitive situation in the Falk-; 
land Islands would be closer to being resolved if we had moi 
trained mediators and, in our dense and complex world, I iS^ 
afraid similar situations are just around the. comer unless wifact 
to insure that we have peacemakers who can successfully reslove 
potential ^confrontation. 

As this country obsen^ "Ground Zero VfeeW* I feel that incor- 
porating nonconflict military t!echniques'into our gverall defense 
strategy should begin now. 
. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

• [The prepared statement of Mr. Glickman follows:] 
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JwnwiT IT 'mxsmxttn tmt clicpom (nM\ 
mnsDkXt AnxL 21, w»2 * 

I to Ut« th« orrmiMltT U t««tlf7 tlM Stikc^ttt* 

OB tU ftwAcUmf fcUl. A* U« tHMtr •< U« Ioum bUl. 1.1. 50M. 

104 lotiM c».H«Mrs. ^ •urnrt^of tk« 5«Mt« bUl kM t^uUly l>rrM«l««. 
I. f«t. « U. kiu 1. b»Hkt u tli« f^f fUtr. .f c-p«M«r. 4l«. 
WU k« tufflclMt u A It.^ 

tk. mtW Ae^ M C#.f lUt «*«mtl«m mi u ..rT. vlU tk. 

ffttkU lM4«t«kly. l.v.r.4 far « y,.r U c«ryi«t .ut lu wmUf t. 4«t. rlx 

•*»«ttw, ku«iMMMi» chwch lMi«» «4 mm, .tkm .{{.rt^ Ualr 14«m « tW 
ccctyt • FMc# Ac*^ .iU tlt.r«u «prrMclM. U. CmO*.!,, .jraM tliTt • 

coMttct ot fMcm .tu^lM ifM UiM4 watrnf^. At a rtMlt, th«-C*«lMlM 

■•t T«t kM« k«mta4 I vwU itka » <»cua ^ttii^^ « tk«M «rM« 
«blck atlll ra^vtr* aur tzaniaatlM. 

*• --y af y»u loMv. tk« Itata mi S«Mta kllU ara intui aaMWkat . 
*tffaraatly. Tkaaa ^Iffaraaeaa i^Up.i %t kotk tabttaatlva aa4 ytaca4««l - 
rMaaa«> I wmU Ilka to r«n«r tbaa kara. 
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rirtt, t\f nam of the %c*d%wf differs in the two bllU. The Siiutt 
bill can* the iMtltutlon "the U.S* kcMamf of Pmc**** The Kous« bill ttm 
it **th« U.S. AcadMiy of Fc«cc «a4 Conflict X«t6lutl!oot'* I feci the additional 
vorda «ora accuratalx portray tha aiaaion^of ti\* Aca^a^f, Tba word **s»aaea" 
convaya an abatract concipt which haa diffarant lanitm for juat about aVaryona^ 
I racalX tha difficulty that tha CoaMiationara thmalvaa had in ftraaing on a 
daflnition of tha votd. Whlla I an cartaln that faopla faalllar with tha Faaca 
Acadaay proyoaal ganarally undaratand ita purpoaa, othara could Tiav it quita 
diffarantly. Tha vorda **Paaca Acada^r** could connata tha idaa of an inatttution 
llaitad to tha atudy of paeiflcif^. 7ro« tha^t paripa^i^» it could ba Tlavad 
aa an 9ppoaition t^oup to U.S. allitaxy policy. That vaiVcartainly not tha iatant 
of tha CoMiaaiott» nor ia It vbat ia intandad in tha ptopoaad Acadaagr lagial^tion. 
Wa hava to ba aura» howavar, that ita naaa doaa not laaira a wlttakan lapraaalon. 

Moraovar» I faal tha naaa of tha Acadiaqr ihould raf lact tha fac^t that 
it la a dynaaic inatitutlon vboaa atudiaa ara not conductad in a TtcuuB. I hopa 
tha infonation and prineipUa gtnaratad from tboaa atudiaa will ba uaaful to 
actual conflict rMolution aitu^lOQa. _Tha tan, J*c«y[l^ 
that aloni with tha boncapt of 'V«*ca»"v;it ara coacamad about dartloplni actual 
toola in tha paaca aakinf procaaa that will ba uaaful in aattling raalrlif a '* 
diaputaa. Thia can ba darifiad right fro* tha aUrt^iik tha Acadai^'a naaa* 

Sacood» tha Mouaa bill doaa not induda apaclfic budgat figuraa aa tha 

Sanaj^a bill doaa. At a tiaa wh«n. budgat coaaidarationa ara paraapunt in our ninda» 

I fait It vaa unfair to includa figuraa vbich Might not accurataly raflact what 

an AcadMj «ight coat. Itathar than uaing ball park figut4a, I choaa to oslt 

apaeific. funding at thia tlaa. Aa tha lagialation avolvta. I axpact that va will 

* 

hava a »ora accurata idaa of what to budgat for tha Acadt^y^a atart up 
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•ai op«r«tlon4l txpcnsft aad how wich m taitUXly be found from prlv«t« lource*. 
ritutai can b« InMrttd ct thtt tlM. 

la ^gim«ctlott vith tht budget quwTtlon, privet* funding for th« 
AeadMjr «nd th« Inclusion of tht u*«r fM concept In lti*op«r«tlon«t budgtt 
ar« yry Important in my Kind. Iqdi art provided for In ny bUl, H th« 
Acmdi^ Is to work, it aust b« pr«mU«d on « publlc-ptlv«t« p«rtn«r«blp. Thli 
partatrthlp ahould Includ* flnancUl artangtMnti on th« part of the privet* 
••(itor, 1 for«M« • subitantlal toU by prlvatt Mctor and non-pro'flt entltlai, 
aa «aU, In tha AcadMy and vouU bopa that both votjld taka part In tha training 
aaaaldna aa vail aa facUltatlng tha atudlca that vouXd ba taking placa at tha 
Acada^y. Cartalnly, tha practical axparlanca of prlvau aactor and non-profit 
antltlaa la ■oltlXataral confllcta, not to aantlon thalr potantlal for banaflttlng 
fro« anbancad conflict raiolutlon tachnlquai,aaka thalr partlclpatl<A logical. 
Horaorar, to anaura that tha Acad^ would ba lalf-auatalnlngt 1 would laJiglna that 
»oat of Ita larrlcaa would ba of fared on a faa baala. Such a pubXlc-prlvata 
^U?*"^' "^ttl^J alao gtnarata^a vlda baaa of lupport for tha Academy 
to praawMbly Juatlfy Ita ccntlnuad oparatlon. 

Thlrd» tha taxti of tha louia and Sanata bUli differ on a p^rocedurel 
conaldaretjlon. H.R. 508« waa drafted to eaphaalza tha Intemetlonal nature of 
the Acade^, et leaat la pert, to aaeura Ita referral to Juat ona CoMlttee of .the 
louae. Whatbar we Ilka to adait It Jjjiot, getting any co«ilttee ectlon et all 
on e piaca of leglaUtloa la very difficult In the Souae, given the huge nta^er 
of blUa referred.^ to each coMlttaa. Joint referral only Bakee It that wuch 
harder to aove laglaUtlon BuccaeefuUy ^o anactaant. The decision to draft the 
bin In the way 1 deecrlbed. ^aa predicated on ehee^ pregmatlea« I wanted to 
■axliOaa the poeelblUty of having •<m% kind of ectlon on the bill and going ^ 
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tb« •ifiil* tomlttt* rout* Mtaed to b« . th« y% to «chitv« th«t aim* I would 
•dd that than tnthusiastic aupport in tha Xouaa for latialativa initiativaa 
to addraaa tha problaa of doaeatic violanca praaanta a atroof, practical arguwint 
for a pradomlnant intartiationil focua in tbla latialation. 

In cooclusioi^, I'd Ilka to aapbaaiza that tha diffarancca I bava raiaad 
bar a ara not aajor^ln natura* I am confidant that thay can ba -vorkad out in tha 
cotti%« of Consraaaional considaration* Italaint thaa bara if only a Mana to 
tanarata discuaaion and in no way raflacca i^on my undarlylng coaaltaant to tha 
Acadaay propoaal, which I can aay in all candor, rcaaina unaltarabla. I aa fimly 
convincad that tba Acada^r can laaaan tha aborta|a of akillad natotlatora vitb 
rafinad conflict raaolution training. Tha a tiidiaa ^conduct ad undar tba Acadaagr'a 
auapicaa will balp broadan tha currant acopa of knowladta about paaca vakins 
tacbniquaa* In an incraaainfly tanaa world, that can only prova to b* balpful* 
Tba Acadesy would not. bowavar. aupplant tha activitiaa of tba Stata Dapartaan^ * 
and coB^abla foralfn atanciaa. it would only aupplamnt and facilitata tha«« 

_ Itagrattably, wa hava no waaqn io b^lir^ that ct^crMt slobAl ta<^|A(Ona 
will abata of thait own apcord. Tha aenaitiva aituation in tba Falkland lalanda 
cartainly rainforcia that point. * But I, for ona. bava not raaignad >>y««lf a 
world of infr^quantly uaad and, to a cartain axtant. unrafinad, conflict raaolution 
tacbniquaa* I rasain fira in ^y conviction that tba Acada^r will ba a aignif icant 
ata^ toward tha apeady and affactiva raaolution of diaputaa. which. I am afVaid to 
acy, aaaii to ba inavitabla in oor tanaa and coaplax world. Va. abould giva tha Acadaay 
a cbanca to balp aaka tha aartb a littla aafar placa to liva. 

That condudaa fqr raaarka, Kr. Chairaan. I will ba plaaaad to anawar 
;'any quaationa* ' • 4. W 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Glickman. 

For the subcommittee I want to express our appreciation to all of 
you, all of our congressional colleagues who have testified here this 
morning. 

The Chair is under the impression that Senator Matsunaga 
either has or is about to become a member of the full committee 
that parents this committee. 

Senator Matsunaga. That is right. 

Senator Stafford. And that bemg the case, the Chair at the con- 
clusion of the congressional testimony would invite Senator Mat- 
sunaga to join us here at the committee table. 

Senator Randolph. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a comment to 
the testimony of Repregentative Glickman, only a moment. 

Mr. Glickman, 1 do not speak politically. I only speak factually. 
The letter from which you read which I brought to the attention of 
the hearing earlier today, that letter went to 17 Republicans who 
serve in the Senate of the United States. It was not a letter to one 
individual. Senator Murkowski or another individual. It was a situ- 
ation m which the 17 Members received a letter from the President 
refusing to support a pelace bill. 

Now, I imagine that those 17, who believe in what many others 
of the total of 53 Senators are attempting to do, that they will not 
react angrily to the letter but, hopefully they will continue, not 
only by letter, but that they will organize themselves into a group 
and seek an appointment at the wtdte House with the President, 
which I believe he would grant. And so I have no right to say, "Mr. 
Chairman, what should be done?" But, for the record, I want to in- 
dicate that this would be a further opportunity and challenge to 
those 17 Republican Members that have vmtten such a letter, to 
continue their support and to seek an appointment with the Presi- 
dent to discuss the matter in person. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. Senator, and now we. 
come to our first panel. 

The Chair would ask the witnesses on the first panel to come to 
the witness table. They would be our former colleague and personal 
friend, Hon. John Dellenback, president. Christian, CoUegfe Consor- 
tium; Dr. George Johnson, president, George Mason University; Dr. 
James^ Laue, director. Center for Metropolitan Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in St. Louis; and Hon. Moorhead Kennedy, 
former Foreign Service operator with the State Department and 
Iranian hostage; director, Cathedral Peace Institute m New York. 

Gentlemen, you ^e aware, that we have a number of other* 
panels that wish to testify and the Qiair would appreciate your co- 
operatiQn in limiting ydar statements to 10 minutes. 

Any additional material that you have or a full statement that 
y#u have we will place in the record as if read. ^ 

if your statement could be summaiized in 10 minutes, it would 
accommodate the committee a great deal. In the Environment and 
Public Works Committee which Senator Randolph and L share re- 
sponsibility for operating, we have a timing device which we do not 
*ave Up here, So we will proceed on the honor system and, Mr. 
Dellenback, we will start with you. 



STATEMENT OF HON., JOHN PELLENBACK, FORMER MEMBER, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, PRESIDENT, CHRISTIAN COL- 
LEGE COALITION, WASHINGTON, D.C.; DR GEORGE W. JOHN- 
SON, PRESIDENT, GEORGE MASON UNIVERSITY, FAIRFAX, VA,; 
DR, JAMES LAUE, DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR METROPOLITAN 
STUDIES, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ST LOUIS, MO.; AND HON, 
MOORHEAD KENNEDY, ' FORMER FSO WITH STATE DEPART- 
MENT AND IRANIAN.HOSTAGE, DIRECTOR, CATHEDRAL PEACE 
INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, A PANEL 

Mr. Dellenback. iTiank you very much, Mr. Chjdrman. 

For the record, I am John Deilenback. I ^served for. 8 years as a 
Member of the House of Representatives and served 2 years as Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps. And I serve now as Pr,esident of the 
Christian .College Coalition. I Vas, like Senator Matsunaga, ap- 
pointed by the President pro tempor^ of the Senate as a Member of 
the Comipission on Proposals for the' Nation^ Academy of Peace 
and Conflict Resolution, I served for a year in that regard. 

Before 1 make my statement, Mr. Chairman, we have heard from 
prior witnesses comments on some of the individual ipembfers of 
this subcommittee and the Senatfe. I join strongly in commending 
most particularly Senator, Matsunaga, Senator Randolph, and Sen- 
ator Hatfield for the way th^ have continued to cany this issue 
time after time after time through the years, not just suddenly 
rising however strongly they felt about it and then 'making one 
statement in that regard and then backing away from it, but carry- 
ing the ball in le^,]times as well as not so lean times. 

I think there is one other gtom) that deserves a brief word of 
ccnnmendation and that is the staff of tlje chairman of this subcom- 
mittee and the staff 'of the. other members of the subcommittee and 
the other Members of the Senate who have taken this lead. So, 
often staff functions in fhe background jand dp not get commenda- 
tion and those of us who have had the privilege in serving in the 
Congress know how critically important their roles are. We thank 
them for having brought about this particular jday. 

Let me indicate my appreciation for this opportunity to testify , 
before you today. ^ * 

For some reason when the good Lord created humankind, he 
stopped short of making any but one of us perfect. Human nature 
i$ such that we will inevitably have conflicts. Some conflicts will be 
between individu^a and some will be, between nations. Some of 
these conflicts will be serious. Some 'will be trivial and could 
become serious. 

There is no problem in which this* United ^tates does not have 
some stake. That means since the Congress ofethe United States is 
charged with the ultimate responsibility for setting national policy 
there is no such problem about which ygu Senators do not have a 
valid concern and in which this Nation does not. have at least a po- 
tential involvement. Sometimes that involvement will be of a deep 
substantive nature, sometimes that involvement will be of a sym- 
bolic or perceived yiature. The world has no problem today more 
critical than that of international peace. The existance and spread 
of nuclear weapons, makes such peace literally essential to the con- 
tinued existence of civilization as we know it. 
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Our Nation's involvement in the world takes many forms. 
Through the relationships of our citizens we are involved with the 
people of other nations and with those nations in ecoijomics, educa- 
tion, tourism, military matters, science, diplomacy, and 'otherwise. 
There will inevitably be conflicts that arise in many of these areas 
and relationships. The peaceful solution of those confliclfipsrill 
depend upon the capacities and predispositions of the peiaple, thi 
key people involved. With its emphasis on' research, education and 
training and information services, the U.S. Academy of Peace will 
have a tremendous opportunity to help those key people acquire 
crucial knowledge and td help equip some of those key pepple in 
each of the areas to resolve those hievitable conflicts withbut de- 
scent into viplenQe. For all df the colleges and universities through- * 
out the NatiQn, there does not now exist a focus of national effort * 
^irf this field, nor is there existent an instniment capable of con- 
ducting such a focused effort. 

Howevet strong our Nation is militarily, and however committed . 
we are not to use that' military strength unnecessarily, we do not 
and cannot as a natiomettod atlone. Our allies to the West and to 
the East, to the North ^d JS«4rfl?r^!H*^^ the possibility of war, 
some as mud;^ we do and seAe perhaps more, because they fear 
f that their ifi'f^ry^may onc6 again be the first battleground* And 
over and above and beyond, the substantive^yalues which wiH flow 
froni the establishment of the U.S. Academy of Peace '^till be the 
symbolic ai^ perceived values of both oujf allies and our potential 
adversarie^,'bensing from such aption on' the part of the leaders of 
this Nation how serious 7s the intent of this Nation to walk every 
roadyhich cbifld lead to' avoiding violence In the world's search for 
peace and justicp. Far too little in the way, of concrete action, Mr. 
ChairmaQ, has to date, taken place or the part qf this Nation and 
its leaders that makes our Nation'Fbasic fundamental absolute 
commitment to acting and not just talking about peace, really real 
to other nations of the world. 

If time permitted I would welcome the opportunity to expand at 
length on 4!hese subjects. But the tune of the Senators is at a premi- 
um and Ishall close with these few final comments. 

We as a nation Bimultaneously will be walking every possible 
road to solve inevitable conflicts witn a minimum of violence. ^It 
would be a meyor hist9ric mistake, gentlemen of "the committee, "to 
reject the p^ibilities offered by thQ proposal for the establishment ^ 
'of the IJ.S. Academy of Peace. I have no illusions as to its promise. 
The acadll|iy will not alone create peace an^ none of us think that. 
It is an enabling institution based oh the prem.ise that internation- 
al peace is of tremendously deep concern Uf the people of this 
Natifin and to others, regardless of their nationality or of their vo- 
cation and possessed of the potential to help harness knowledge 
and expand skills for peace? The U.S. Academy of Peace represents 
ar^extraordinary opportunity whose time is very much now. Its 
cM is relatively low and an as atn investment in the future its 
vadue may be priceless. ; . 

I urge favorable and- speedy action by this subcommitiee on S. 
1889 and give you my thanks for the opportunity to testify before 
you today. v , , 
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Senator JStafford. We thank you very much, Mr. Bellenback, for 
joining us, for your assistance to this subcommittee. And as you 
heard us sa^r, we are going tp mark up the bill on May 12; I antici- 
pate no difficulties in gettmg it done quite expeditiously.- 
. Mn Dellenback. May we give you our .commendations for ^ 
having cited that and the work that we are going to see on that 
day, favorable action. 

Senator Matsunaga. Mr.^.Chairman, I would likfe to take the op- 
portunity to thank Congressman* Dellenback for the invaluable role 
that he played as a member of the Commission and his counsel and 
dedication truly deserves commendation. 

Senator Stafford. iThe Chair will indulge the audience once in a . ^ _ 
while, but that, I must tell you, is in violation of Senate rules. We 
will not enforce them today, however. 

The next witness will be Dr. George Johnson, who is president of 
George Mason University. 

. Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, Senatop Matsunaga, as a president , 
of George Mason University, the University of Northern virginfl, • , 
located in Fairfax, Va., \t is my purpose, today to call the attention 
of this subcommittee to the advantages of locating the principal of- 
fices and/or model training program 6f a National Academy of 
Peace at George Mason University, and Jto offer the full facilities 
and support of this university to the Peace Academy. I wish tp 
renew the invitation conveyed by Dr. Bryant Wedge to the Com- 
mission on Proposals for the National Academy of Peace and Con- 
flict Itesolution on July 23, 1980, to' consider a site for the continu- 
ing development of the Academy in association with our university. 

When-A former member of the board' of visitors, Mr. Richiard 
Bishop, called the attention pf myself and our Board to the move- _ 
ment to establish an academy of peace and conflict resolution in 
the Congress, we immediately recognized the public value that 
such an institution would have and determined to provide every as- 
sistance possible to its development. With a current student body of 
14,000, George Mason is a relatively new £md iimovative university, 
one of whose principal commitments is to the improvement of 
public administration in our country. We believe that we could pro- 
vide a soi^ad institutional site and supportive resources to the 
Acadeniy ahd, frankly, that the university would also benefit from 
becoming that much better able to contribute more visibly to 
public life. ' 

With this in mind, I contacted Mr. Henry Barringer and Dr. 
Bryant Wedge, who had been closely associated with the Nationaa^^.^^^^^ 
Peace Academy campaign and invited them to establish a 'projecj^^"^"^*^ 
to consider how we might best prQCe«cl The project rapidly evolved 
into one of developing a protofar|ie curnbijl^ of training for peace- 
makers or third party interyenors in disWites. They did develop 
such a curriculum and it has been approved foi* the offering of a 
master of science degree in conflict management by the Virginia 
State Council on Higher Education^ We plan to admit the first 40 * 
students in the fall of this year and in the spring of 1984 to gradu-. 
ate the first class of professionals rigorously trained in the theory 
and practice of conflict resolution. In shorj, the project which we 
began quietly becaitie.a prograYn and shortly after was designated ^ 
as the center for conflict resolution. • - . » 
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The center for' conflict resolution has attracted a growing inter- 
est from persons of great academic distinctions acrosgs our country 
and other lands. Such distinguished scHolars as Herbert Kelman of 
Harvard University; Dr. John Burton, director of the centre for the 
analysis of conflitt, University of Kent In. England; Prof. James* 
Laue of the center for metropolitan studies; University of Missouri, 
who sits to my right; Prof. Kenneth Boulding, professor of econom-' 
ics, U^iversity of Colorado; Prof. Roger FJsher of Ihe school of law, 
Harv^d University; Prof. Madfred Halprin, of Princeton; and Dr. 
Landrum Boiling, of Georgetown University, have formed an advi- 
sory group. • _ 

In adilition, a very strong faculty Aboard, composed of members of 
departments of sociology, anthropology, public affairs, psychology 
and communications have assumed responsibility for developing 
criteria of curriculum, admissions, promotions, graduation require- 
ments and for specid projects. In short, we have developed a min- 
iature apparatus of a strongly interdisciplinary nature. 

In the latter connection, although we have gone about this qifiet- 
ly, opr little centkv is besieged by requests for advice and service 
from local, national and international institutions. We have, for in- 
stance,»prpvided counsel to the Fairfax County Police Depafrtment, 
to the'Fairfax County public school system iii relation to racid ten- 
dons, t^ the Virginia Bqard of Corrections on installing grievance 
^ygtems, and to the ombudsman of that board on his fiinctions. We 
hav^ worked mth officials of the Department of Interior on ques- 
tions of mediating, environmental disputes— those, for example, the 
siting of dams, powerplants, and other such installations whith in- 
variably arouse strong passions on all sides. Mntemationally, we 
Tiave carried on discussions about' s\iph m^or questions as nuclear 
disarmanent, the Middle East crisis, and, currently, have worked 
with the Harvard negotiation project on the resolution of the faikr 
land Islan^ dispute. As a result of this experience, -we can assure 
this commutee that there is a vast market for services as rapidly 
as they can bg made available. ^ , ^ 

So strong is our conviction on this matter, that as I advised Sena- 
tor Matsunaga.when he'^poke at our university on March 24, 1981, 
the university is determined to proceed regardless of whether or 
not the present legislation should cpme to pass or whether or not a 
site for a peace academy should be established in association with 
our university. ' ^ ^ ' 

In warmup programs to test the feasibility of what seemerflike a 
good idea we have offered two major cpurses, one in conflict and 
conflict communication; the second a proseminar, on conflict resolu- 
tion. ^ . " 

They have attracted the earnest and enthusiastic participation of 
a group of students who include two Fairfax County police officers, 
two Senate aides, civil servants fro;n the Peace Corps^ the Depart- 
ment or Defense, USAID, the Department of the Interior, the De- 
.partment of Education, and the Department of Labor. It includes h 
black woman civil rights leader. And it includes some persons who 
simply define themselves as citizens committed to the improvement 
of th^ir community and their Nation. 

In sum, there is a need, there is a practical response and there 
are people available to make this academy a reality. 



Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today. 
Senator Randolph presiding]. Thank you very, very much. * 
I would make a comment. How long hkve you been associated 
with George Mason University? - ' . ^ 
Dr. Johnson. Four years, Senator. ^ 

Senator Randolph. And you started approximately 2 years ago 
with this program? 
Dr. Johnson. That is correct. 

Senator Randolph. I only want the record to show that I did con- 
tact the university and endorse the program that you are carrying 
forward. 

We thank you for your testimohy. I had to be away from the 
table while' our former colleague Jdhn Dellenback was speaking. I 
want to acknowledge my personail^relationship with him through 
the years and "his leadership in the Christian* College Coalition. 

May! ask you to take a moment if you would, John— when you 
say consortium — | want to know how manj' colleges are included in 
that consortium? / 

Mr. Dexl^nback. We have 63 colleges which are bound together 
in this particular grouping; all the Way from the North to the 
South, to the east coast and the west coast. 

Senator Randolph. Presumably those are independent colleges? 

Mr. Dellenback. Yes, you are right. They are independent so far 
as association to the dro^emment is concerned. 

Senator Randolph.^ I appreciate this very much. 

Mr.' Dellenback. Is this a time to make a strong pitch for the 
student aid program? 

Senator Randolph. Wejl, it seems whenever I open my mouth I ; 
am doing that. • 

Mr. Del^nback. You are a strong advocate in that field and we 
are grateful. 

Senator Randolph, I do not mean to just pass pleasantries, but I 
think what I am saying here is for the record and is important, as I 
indicated to the 17 Members who signed the letter to the President. 
Now they have had the President's reply. I think they now have an 
.opportunity for a second step, and they should go to the White 
Hous^. Sparky, maybe you could encourage them to do that? 

,Senator Matsunaga. Mr. Chairman, I might say before we go to 
the third speaker that I had the great privilege of visiting with Dr. 
Johnson at George Mason University and I was very much im- 
pressed with the layout and there might be a strong possibility of, 
even recommending those facilities, if the university will agree, for 
academy purposes. • £ 

Drl Johnson. Thank yoil|Senator, we will. 

Senator Randolph. While you are .speaking of the site for facili- 
ties, Spasky, forjhe physical plant of institution itself, I have done 
much reading orTthe Academy of Peace which will be created. Per- 
haps many people are not aware of the dreation of a Peace Acade- 
my in Costa Rica. am not sure jvhether many of you have been 
studying what is bein^ done in that country. I only' wish to indi-g 
cate that there are other stirrings in countries as well as our own,l 
on matters of this kind. , 4 

Dr. James Laue, would you please? We are very happy to have 
you. 
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Dr. Laue. Thank you, Senator Randolph. I am th'b director of the 
center for metropolitan studies at the University* of Missouri-St. 
Urns. As you know, I hkd the privil^e to serve as Vice Chairman 
of the Peace Academy (Commission, chaired by Senator Matsunaga 
and brought into existence with your help. * 

only you and Senator Stafford but Senator 
Hatfield, who has brought^ us to this point today. I would also 
remark that I believe it is appropriate to ask that the entire report 
of the Peace Academy Commission, To Establish the United States 
Academy of Peace, be made an official part of the record of thig 
healing. I know that Senator Matsunaga is making pi'ovision ifor 
that. As Vice Chairman of the Commission I spent, many davs 
workmg on the final report, and I can^att^t the^t.it is an accurate 
and judicious record of what the Commissioners heard and of theu- 
deliberations. . /- ^ \ 

I would like to spend my—^ ' " ^ , ; T ^ - 

Senator Randolph. I think that 13 a very important request. So 
• often here on the Hill we have vbliunes and vommes of testteony, 
let us say historical documents that are compil^ and Dr. Laue^ nqr 
*one ever sees what has Been said, no one ever reads what has l^j^en 
said. They are closeted aVray somewhere. You .will, make available 
and see j:hat there is a proper disteibution, wfll. you? . \ ... 

Dr: Laue. Here is an opportunii^ for^Siepi 'tcf.seelUlt is availa- 
ble, as you kho^sr, through the U.S..Gtovefnment E^firig Office. 
Senator RAi*DOU>tt. Hiank youj verj^ much. ' - - ^ 

Dr. Laue. I woftUd like tp^talk you'about what a U.S. Ac^^demy ' 
pf Peace -Aight do and what it would be. What I wOiid intend to do 
IS mghlighl pgrts bf \fhe testimony. - , ' ' . 

Fix^t of allr i)lefiBe turn to^page 5 injvhich I Kst on ihe bottom pf 
thafpage several\jOf tfietroe^ of thin^ that a Peac^' Academy 
nught do that are/iWevecfiniHfee ^dnds of convicts and* Qrises that 
facp today. Essentially what lam suggesting here is that one of 
the TilQ^t unpbrtant things that such an Academy might do is to' 
provide a permanent ingoing backup capability for our foreign re- 
lations, paflicularly it comes to trying to (fo peacemaking and^ 
mediation in situations such as those that. face ti^ today* - . . , 
F,OT example, ant'Acadeiiy could mainjlin a comput^tized (Ja^a 
bdnlj of air existing treaties and the issues;.conditions, time limits, 
historical backgf9und, and negotiation paft§ms relating to tte 
treaties and the nations involve^. ^ "^--^ ^ 

* *An Acad|ihy could provide an' ongoing working group of speciaT-^^^ 
iste jxi, for example, X^e negotiating behavior ^ the Soviet and 
other nations. Or, perhaps the wmmo characteristics of successful 
mtemational mMiators, ks thejr have been -researched ove^.^he 
years, ^'^;:v -.^^ ; ; - * 7> 

It would lie possibly for an AtJademy to conduct " seminars for 
Members of th0 Congress oil crisiar issues and tlie. background of 
. those issuea and those nations §s they come' xtp. . 
-It coul4 create,' tor exaifaple^^a^'pool bf advisory ^oups ftflm its' 
faculty and Jresearchers oti conflict^sitUalions such fe the Jfanian 
host^pi crisis or the Fa^klands crisis going on todlay. 

In short. Senators, such aii Academy could create a critical mass 
of thinkers over la. substantial period of time to pursue an under- 
standing of the caii&es of sustained pisace among nations, in conr 
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trast to the rather narrowly focused crisis response nature of much 
'of the factfinding and research that goes on in the field today. 

I would call your attention to pages 10, 1:1 and 12 which lay out- 
some analytical categories for understanding peacemaking activi- 
. ti^, and raise some of the types of questions that conflict analysts 
and people preparing to go into th,e field as mediators or concilia- 
tors t)r^ negotiators should ask. One of the things that many of us 
ha,ye t^n stressing is that what a nation or organization wants 
vmt in a conflictjsituation is to have a clear idea of the options 
^^t ai:« aya|lable;before responding, so one does^nottake the hard 
or fo^^ful '4dtion;wlietn it may not be necessary. Nations need to 
* kefep tl^eir pptiqri$ open arid exercise more control in conflict situa- 
. tion^ Bp ,th^ do not simpy respond to what appears on the surface. 

I thijilt ,t^jat hy, 5t^ntainuig an ongoing catalog, as it were, of con- 
^ -fllC^ andJAe|r: res&lutton ^ong the nations of the world— and es- 
pecially thefir n^tpfcing^^tteiins-^we make it much less possi- 
■.ble'that y^^mll g6i ,dfawn into something in a role that we do not 
re^fy Want'te plaj^.;^^ .v:..' ' 

So on page of ffife Jist a number of the analytical 

Gfuestions th^t'lffl& or aim^ationlpught -to consider before it^begins 
to- play a n^ediatibn to1^3|i, say,*'j^he M^vinas crisis "or choses its 
sm^^;^jsif^ Wh$t is the .geopolitical and histori- 

es ^tmg 5(f the cdhflict? mo* are th^' parties? The indirect par- 
..Wes \v^th interests in «ie situifc&i? Wiim.are their most vital inter- 
ests aind thei^respecfvr^ powef!?.What '^e the major issues? What- 
m^ainsms already ej^at^in the:situati6n':fpr peaceful resolution of 
: the Ratifies* difSfeirenpes? And on and .on. '^'^ i- 
. • is'a'fJqnd^nsatiori e^a 20-pai;^.*putlihe of such questions that 
ori^ could iaik'^'i^^^y corifligt situation, whic^.^vill tell you much 
. more ^bout tlkat coaOict Si^tion thafT.any but the most fanatic 
'^.tadem^, might wiM^to ktiogLXhe' point is that we are making 
. importa[ntv;^trides in the field oE^icoTiflibt ail^iysis, 
, Finajly, I'would m'ajce;^ fi^w (jonii^nts 6tf Kow you would apply 
*9ome of the^vyays of^^hiSking aboUtxgnflict % recent and current 
v*COinflict$ aiidV^^ises in the wrl^4 , .^S 

U'<?tome(it>^ tlie t^J^of H^nry Kissinger and 
tes Middli^ East; shuftle diploriiaC)t;His.,role^ referred to as *'medi- 
ation wiai^usckL"^which.J woul(J^l3^i]^actef£ze a^ the role of arbi- 
trator in Irradiator s jtlothirijfcM rec6nJm*'e|ia;far your reading the ex- 
ceflent b<k)Jc\by Jeffi^ .RuW^fri?;^ wmaSj^xis 'analysis comes, as 
.moisted in vftiy.l^stim'Q^^ *i->.'f?'. ' - 

t-ei^q anatyi^' to d Innifed e^it th^' 'process leading to the 
Cainp Dcivid^ccords on.tft^^iddle^jt, and fiSw the skills of Lord 
Carnngfon jand other? at a j^ceful transitiojn of power in 

Rhc>d^^/Zimbabte..-%ialj^ig:^^^ a^ts of the' Iranian hos- 
We ^itugtioh are mc|Sj^ed;.^*a.^e will heki- mote about that from 
Amb^aaer.Ketinedy;^ ad5n,t is}l*hat ^>\\^&^re often ham- 

sttviihg in oiir efforts, .to r^lve fMi::^nflict because, we could not, 
through the formal qhann^J? of diplomacy 'pffer Cormal recognition 
to ^thef the Irani^in revpMionkry councti:;^or ,the students, two 
yety importartt pai^Ji^6s,,V$^e we^^lmable to adequately use the in- 
jfoj^mal l^tid unbfficial^^sowces th^t^ could g^f us the*communication 
>Opd proto^b^i^aining we Aeedfedlhrbughout that situation. ' 
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In Central America, we stand at a point of potential maturation 
m the international dispute resolution system because of the offer 
of Mexico to serve as a mediator; among the parties would be the 
United States. If the United States is willing to conceive of its in- 
terest as a first or second party, being mediated' by a third party 
which militarily is a less stronger nation— if it could conceive of 
our interests in that way— we will have made a tremendous step 
toward underStatoding th^ variety of roles that nations can play in 
peace-making activities. 
Knally, then, think with me about the current crisis in the Mal- 
^ vinas or Falklands, I would comment that the shuttle diplomacy 
model that was developed b/ Secretary Kissinger and others in the 
Middle East has been applied with some success and some lack of 
success in the Falklands situation. As the Christian Science Moni- 
tor atnd' other sources have pointed out, it is very difficult in at- 
tempting to get 9 mediated settlement when 18 houjrs must pass be- 
tween getting a set of positions on paper by one party and then 
carrying them to the other party. Party A can reconsider and back 
out, and party B has all its objections well developed by the time 
the shuttling mediator' delivers the latest proposal. It also does not 
provide the opportunity for the informal floating of solutions that 
can take place wHen the parties are face to face for an extended 
period of bargaining. 

*I thirik the Reagan administration has taken a highly significant 
step— ^d a risk— in dispatching. Secretary Haig to attempt to me- 
diate this dispute and avoid violent confrontation. My view, howev^ 
er, ia that moving the negotiations to a mutually agreeable site 
could be the best course in the Malvinas situation. Secretary IMg, 
I believe, should continue to be the leader of the U.S. mediation 
effort with extensive on-site technical assisttoce and a clearly des- 
ignated high level alter-ego who can be dispatched with important 
messages and also carry on the negotiations himself or herself 
when appropriate. It seems to me a change in the process at this 
point^tould provide a rationale for certain pullbacks in the military 
positions of Great Britain and Argentina, and also could get us out 
of the difficulty of having one of the most important officials in an 
interested party's government serving as a full-time mediator, 
wpich is something of a cqnflict in roles. ■ 

•I am inviting you now to" think with me as we might think in a 
Peace Academy. If a negotiated' settlement is to Be achieved in the 
Malvinas Islands crisis, I would say that it will have at least the 
following elements iii it: 

First, an agreement on sovereignty. Perhaps the type of lease- 
back arrangement already proposed by the British for the Falk- 
lands and currently in effect in Hong Kong would be a possibility. 

Second, an agreement on the distribution and duration of miner- 
al rights. I thmk it would b6 impossible for Great Britain to walk 
away without some claim on mineral rights. 

Third, a plan for the future of the 1,800 residents of the Mal- 
vinas Islands. 

Fourth, face-saving mechanism for all sides. 

Fifth, a timetable for implementing whatever changes are negoti- 
ated. , * . . 
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Sixth a mechahism for monitoring the implementation and re- 
s^)lving disputes which arise. " ' . 

In closing, want to make a comment oi\ how appropriate this 
time is for us to deal with peace and peaceinaking in a systematic, 
scientific sustained way such as a Peace Academy could do. 

In many ways^I wQuld say that President Reagan himself is one 
of the most important leaders of the peace movement, today. On the 
one hand, he has been a catalyst to, if .not a direct, caxise of, the 
revitalization and broadehing of the base of peace movements in 
the United States and Europe through his proposed defense bud- 
gets, the tough talk to the Soviets em^ating from the Wliite 
House and^ State and Defense, and his statements on nuclear de- 
ployment and warfare in Europe.. 

On the other hand, the President's speeches have always stressed 
negotiation in tjapdem with military strength; he sees the two ap- 
. proaches, as Senatpr Jepsen pointed out. He said on October. 1, 
1981, that he could not imagine a situation in which a nuclear war 
would be winnable. And his administration now is involved in ac- 
tively advocating negotiation and/or mediation in the two locations 

spoke about. Central America and the >Ialvinas or Falkland Is- 
* lands. ' ^- ^ 

I think thqse are important signs coming from the administra- 
tion. Whether it may .formally support the initiative for a Peace 
Academy or riot, I think these are important signs that the admin- 
istration understands many of the things the Commission has 
learned, and has taken some important mitiatives itself. 

I think the 97th could go down in* history as the pe^ce Congress 
and I would urge you to help make it happen. ^ 
^iliank.you very much. » — 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Laue follows:]- 
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I Also want to express iihenks for the\le*devship of Sena to;: Hatsuaega in 
bringing the Cotmission /fnto existence and In moving the idea o£ a formal 
national coscaitnent to the stud/ and practice of peaceaaking as close^^to 
becoming a reality as it is today. The Senator's staff and those working 
with us in the Department of Education were living tribute to the highest 
ideals of government service through their conscientious work on this project. 

1 * • 

I am grateful for the roles played by Senators Jennings Randolph and 
Mark Hatfield in championing this practical approach to peace for many years, 
and for the sponsorship which you, Mr. Chairman, and oiHier members of this 
SubcocsEaittee and the full Committee have given to $• 1889. \ ^ 

It gives me pleasure^ too, to publicly thank the other seven Commis- 
sioners for their hard work and cooperation in discharging the responsibil- 
ities of the Commission. We were blessed with an excellent staff, and they 
deserve a great deal of credit for the thorough process, the final report 
and the legislation which is before you today. Z am especially grateful to 
William J. Spencer for his leadership «s Staff Director of the Cocinission, 
and Charles Duryea S^th who, as Special Assistant to Chairman Hatsunaga 
during the latter days of the Commission's life, was responsible for the 
organization and writing of the ^al report which serves as the basis for 
your deliberations on these critical matters. 



INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

My message to you today may be sximmarized as follows: 

, ^ Interest ii( constructive approaches to peacemaking, and fear oi the 
threat of nuclear annihilation, are at all*tisiA highs among the 
American citizenry today. 
.The United States Academy of Peace offers an immediate practical 
step that can- be taken to respond to thif expressed interest of 
the people and "to promote the peace and. security of the nation 
and the world. 

Following a long and effective American tradition, the Academy would 
conduct research, education, training and public outreach on inter- 
national peacemaking and conflict resolution, paying close atten* 
tion to what we have learned about the efficacy of such techniques 
as negotiation, mediation, conciliation and arbitration in com- 
munity and national Settings as well. . 

A substantial intellectual and practical "base has been IsMlc ^^r 
a field of '*peace learning**, whose creativity and j^accicality 

. .flows from the interaction of many disciplines, perspectives and 
person* with a common quest for just and lasting peace. 

We can apply what we know about peacemaking to contemporary situa- 
tions and envision the role a U.S. Academy of Pea^e could play — 
the Iranian hostage si|:uation, the Middle East conflict, the pro- 
posed mediation by Mexico in Central America, and the mediation 
of the United States in the Falkland Islands crisis, for examp^le. 
^ Establishment of the Academy would be a cost-effective, practical and 

^ constructive step — a signal to the entire world that the tost 

powerful natior^accepts its role as peacemaker with great seripus- 
ness and vision. 
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I will not dwell on the need for, and the interest in, the united States 
Academy of Peace, for they are a«ply documented in the pages of the Co«- 
nission's report — and daily on the pages, screens, and speakers of our 
s»dia. Millions of Americans froo every station and state are struggling to 
find their appropriate roles in peacemaking, in dozens of city councils and 
hundreds of town meetings, citizens have voted for a nuciear weapons freeze. 
Physicians, lawyers and other professionals now have organizations to pro- 
mote ^eace. Thousands of house parties are gathering signatures for a freeih 
where -Only months ago the topic may have been Tupperware. Every najor reli- 
gious body in th« United States — and many throughout the world — have 
^de peacemaljing their ^highest priority for action during the opening years 
.l^f^the 19808. Jhe National Peace Academy Campaign has increased its member- 
ship tenfold from 3,000 to, 30, 000 in a little over a year. The New York 
Times reports (April 5, 19^2) that student consciousness is growing around 
a unique triumvirate of issues — nuclear weapons. Central America and jobs 
for college graduates. Further, 'I understand that we stand today at Ground 
Zero during the middle of Ground Zero Week — yet another attempt of the 
American people to give concrete form to their deep yearning for peace and 
security. 

This Subcomnittee is acting in the finest tradition of American govern- 
mental responsiveness to the needs and expressed, will of the public, exposing 
^or the Congress and the people "a practical an<!|f constructive step ttJt we 
• as a nation can take to promote peace. The U.S. Academy of Peace would not 
be a has^y "quick fix" reaction to the Congressional mail, but a catefully 
ccneeiyea Institutional structure that would be a permanent and visible part 
of our national government, an<l also would provide helpful research and 
advice on current conflicts we face. ;The bi-partisan support for the Peace 
Academy testifies to its timeliness and strength in the Congress and with the 
people. 

In the major part of my testimony I want to £phasize three very con- 
crete and practical points: ^ ^ 

1. What the U.S. Academy of Peace would be and do. 
• 2. The nature of the field of .peacemaking «nd conflict resolution. 
3. The application* of "peace learning" to some contemporary conflicts 
in the world* 

\ 

WHAT WOULD THE U.S. ACADEMY OP PEACE BE — AND DO? 

Only th^ briefest summary Is required here, for t|je concept of the 
Academy is admirably developed in the final report and the l^islation now 
before this Subcoamittee. Excerpts from the report provide the basic outline 
of the proposed academy t 

The Cofiittission sees the United states Acad^y of Peace as 
a visible symbol of the Nation's constant and historical purpose 
of promoting peace among nations. The Academy will help to re- 
establish the prominence of«Unit«d States leadership in inter- 
natio^l peace through research, education and training, and 
informition services, it will be. a vigorous national institution - 
that serves people in government, private enterprise, and 
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voluntary asiociations. It will* be An. important instrunant for 
coopfrative efforts in p^ace learning among our people and people 
from other nations. t 

The United States Academy of Peace pr;pposed by the cottasission 
wilJ, provicte the nation with a balanced and coit-effective institu- 
tion that will make the field of peace learning accessible and 
useful to scholars, analysts, policymakers, and decision -makers 
in international affairs, conflicts, and war. 

Ob'jectives of the Academy * 

The Coomiasion reconaends that the United States Academy of 
Peace have three major functions: * 

e To perform and assist research about international peace 
and peacemaking* ^ 

e To educate and train — directly and indirectly — persons 
across the Nation frpta government, ^private'enterprise, and 
Voluntary associatiolis about international peace and peace- 
making skills. 

\ 

'e To establish an information service in the field of peace>^ 
learning. 



Research will be undertaken at the Academy itself throbgh 
faculty, students* staff, visiting scholars, and residents its 
Cenber for International Peace — and will be done at other insti- 
tutions with Academy grant and contract support. 

Education and Training programs at the Academy will be at the 
graduate and postgraduajce levels^ although the_Academy may support, 
undergraduate peace studies curricula^in existing inj^titutions» , . 
The Commission anticipates that the Academy will develop a variety 
of pfferings, both short and long^-term. 

Information Services ; The Commission .foresees an active informa 
tion services function within the Academy^. Linking with the Nation' 
network of libraries, the Academy should develop bibliographies 
and abstracts which include foreign as well as American sources 
and unpublished documents of merit such as selected theses and 
dissertations... Properly designed, the information services 
will further the corporate memory of the field of peace learning 
so as to make its literature and knowledge easily retrievable and 
useful. 

Location 



The Cocnission felt... that to establish national and inter- 
national visibility and remain sensitive to the Federal Government 
including the Congress, the Academy should locate its central 
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facllltits and administrative offices within easy reach of 
Washington, D.C... Tho Coeiniflflion was urged to mandate creation 
of regional 'sites, perhaps affiliated with colleges and univer- 
sities, for skill training, seainars and conferences, and research. 
The Academy's legislation contains authority to establish such 
subsidiary units. 

Structure • 



The Cooiaission recociaends- a IS'-mectber Board to govern the 
Academy, pour members will come from Congress, two from each 
major political party from the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, thereby directly representing the interests of the citizenry 
through the Congress as well as the Congress as an institution. 
The President of the United States will nominate for Senate advice 
and consent the^ other eleven members, although the Academy is not 
^ an Executive Branch instituiton. 

The Conoission recccnmends funding for two purposes... a capitaliza* 
tion fund of $15,000,000 for. . .buildings and grounds..., [and] 
administrative and programming funds [of] $6,000,000 for the first 
year and] $]^0, 000,000 for the second year... The Academy is authorized 
to receive and expend nonfederal funds, which must be accounted ^ 
for separately. 

— To Establish the United States 
Academy of Peatre , USGPO, 1981 



The Academy thus would give the nation a permanent institutional form 
and a public trust for the systematic pursuit of peace learning as a i^jor 
national responsibility. Americans are experienced peacemakers, as the fi^jal 
report fully documents, as a result of our democratic, immigrant, interest 
group heritage. The Academy would build on this experience in ats programs 
for private citizens as well as government officials. - , 

' 

The 'Academy would not be a policy-making oif- direct intervention body,* 
3ust as the service academies do not themselves make military policy or fight 
wars. But this it not to say that the work of the Peace Academy would not 
have immediate and direct relevance for the peacemaking and peacekeeping ' 
activities of the U.S. government. For example, the Academy could: 

maintain a computerized data bank of all existing treaties and 
the issues, conditions, time limits, historical background and 
negotiations patterns relating to the treaties and the nations 
Involved ; 

— provide a working group of specialists in, say, the negotiating 
behavior of the Soviets and other nations, or common characteristics 
of successful international mediators; 

— conduct seminars for the Congress and administration officials 
about current crises? 



— create from its pool o£ ftculty and rtseirchei^s advisory groups on 
conflict situations such as tha Iranian host«ga crisis or tha^ '\ 
Palklands conflict/ drawing on.fpaciallsts-in thf. particular fe6r'- 

^polit^cal araa or tha intarasts.at^issua, *i wall as ajteatts in;', 
conflict rasolution in tha cultupt* jtnvolvtdj / ' ^ 

— pursua highly spacializad ras^arcfllfin l^acamaking-and paacuJ^ajiplng, 
through .ongoing ralationships. <inciud4ng gr*nts and contracts^ with 
such existing institutions as th€^ Vcboo^.s Of^ intf relational citations,.* 
tha State O^partmaht's Foraign se^ice institute^ tha Intettut^onalv. V, 
Peace Academy and the new U,N. ,Un£\»r«ity f<^Pefcer . . *3 / ."^ 

' ' /' ' \ 

— draw together a ci^-tical masa-of thinkers ove^ a^ substantial 

period to pursue an understanding ot the cMu^ft ht sust-aiiied peafee, ♦ 

anong nations, in contrast to thejijirrow ttiVls4jte^pon«> niJtUre 

such current fact-finding and re}6^*rci)» ^ ' ^ ^ '\\ 

The key concept uhderlying each ot^ 'these examples Is the, need f<^r .a sus.* ^. 
tained and systeaatic effort to identify the cQfidAtibns of'Tenf Itct ' jnd the 
options for successful conflict resoliitlon for the Unifted State* and other •' 
nations in the world . Too often we find ou^sely^^ forped tia, respond tjo situa- 
tions without having fully explor^'^'iie causes toij..thii jonilict end the. the.. " 
options available to ps. Every experVenc)»d p^diatpr Knows. -tJiat a fcajogr' alm^ 
of all ponstnictiVe conflict resoluUpn, is to g4t the^ parties to.projjtct . 
their behavior in ten^s ok consciously sftlecti^g their actions. £ro» ojptlons 
available — rather#than autcwaf^ic^fiily ^espondlbg^ with fotc^",or violence to* 
a perceived tlvrea't, thus <™^tin^o£f'''a ,v^B(^e ,rkn^ ,pf^ 

♦ " ' ' " ' ' ^tfl;.V V - - -^^ . ' ' ; ; V";' ' .' - . y 

It. does not make sense for qiir, leaders to.. ijay^^ to literaU:y't*tai;t vvv"^ 
pver» each time a conflict, arfsia^ th< causes, ijsuekf.ppi'esr fede-f^ivjaig/'l " 
devlceir, proces^ie^ and seUlement package* --^and, theiie£6re/jth» options. ^ 
available to the parties a3;e similar tzoa ^onfiict to -Coh^Hct,. l!am"not 

/»!>SH«»i^:that th%reJLt..iup<lt^«ns5?eJ;.ioxlafliohf licts^leit ^venl!that^«>U>^w.^. 
conflicts can be settled in. a tfin/wiji ^nhi6n, withpuj^ 4 .fi^ht -i^^only. that we,; 

•s.houid have adequate systematic data^>nd advice t^o ^.ablf to eon^cicwsly.'. 
chosf how we wan^t to. proceed in any given-jconfl.ict, *jh«ther t^« <Jn£ted.SUte* 
is a f^rst, seciSnd'br third party,^ - li. ' * '-'>: vKi' " 5 *^ 

'1 I" .fnflJ^t, fyr a modest investment ^^he^cj^pap^fcy, of .the 'united ^ute& to 
tes|>ond to conflict it^ .fche,.*(o^^Id couid b« :brojidene<J-,lu>d ■t|tr,engtheiied. 5e*. , 
would enhance oUr abrility io ratiofiAlly tiibte tn<j, ^jiift couts*,£or peac* and.-.- 
fe^curity . In the^'J>«rt .Jeff ersoniari , ^ertXe, we wrthd begin to' Overcc«Mi Jt\i%. *• 
tremendom iit^alance that:. h«« eaeisjted., f or years in the nutiorv^.s tapabii^tie* 
for'/i^esportdliicf to s>.ttiatlons of jtj?ireat,pr conflict,. We ai?i# heavJf^iy over-* ' 
balanced ioWatd meetittg eonfU'c't'^with force — ?^,iii"our war budgeti/ in* our 
-SB^^^^ «cademl%it an^ way. .cd|l,eges, Ir^' Qur stAt*flc and Weapon* 41 atA D, ^ . 
W>1ition of the kind oJl p%tical inetitution proposikd ln ,S. Ifias, would restore 
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THE FIELD Of PEACEMAKING AND CWMFLICT RESOLUTION 

Let ae 90. right to the heart o£*the two criticissis I h&ve heard leveled 
aost o'^ten froapy academic colleagues and others jkn the governnent and the 
peace organizations who are in sooe way working on international peace and 
security: '%fe abe already doing it" and/or "P^aceaaking is not a legitimate 
field of study." In oy view, both criticisms are short-sighted and unneces- 
sariiy self-serving. Indeed, ve stand at the threshhold of a major break- 
through in applying negotiation jind mediation iri|a more systematic fashion to 
interactional conflict and violenqe. ^ 

1* The Coenission's report documents the inadequate and unfocused 
investxoent 6f our nation's resources in the serious and persistent study of 
peacemaking techniques. Peace and conflict studies progcams in our univer- 
sities are chronically underfunded and marginal to the tradit^ional disciplines. 
Very few courses S^d virtually no degree programs in the art and sciesce of 
international negotiation and mediation exist in the schools of diplomacy 
'» axKi mternatrional relations inside as well as outside the federal government. 
As Harvard Prpfesspr Richard Pipes, now a foreign policy advisor i« the White 
House, tol4 the Coismissictif in Bbston in June 1980: * 



We*re not really training diplomats .at Fletcher or Georgetown; 
trainihg people in international r^Blations. ' . . .> 



..:The art of negotiating in international relations is a 
great skil'I .acquired partly through teaching [andj partly 
through experience. Ther^ are certain things you«can 
taught. For exam*ple, if you're going to sit down with^Ri 
Russians, we ^ow that certain things have to be prepared. 
With Russians, you have to be extremely specific. You have 
to work out a [detailed] agenda. You have to keep very good 
records. You have to spell out in greatest detail every |0rm 
you*£e going to use. Nothing must be left to a simple sort 
of general understanding • ' * 



This is jus^ one o( the many rules that have been established 
iff dealing with the Russians that can be taught, and I believe 
properly trained diplomats can achievp a tremendous amoun^t 

defusing intemationi^ tension. » 

...I believe we n^ed far more attention to be paid to the 
teaching of negotiating technigats. ( To Establish the United 
States Academy of Peace : 143J 





^So, intensified and focuse^fpearc'h on peacema)(ing can be highly 
practical and 6f gr«at importance to our national interests. But it is 
clear that the necessary critical mass of scholars (and policy advisors who 
can translate their findi^ngs into everyday 4ecision-maKing) is not pr^esent. 
Existing institutions should welcome the creation of a United States Academy 
.of Peace to synboLize^and actualice the nation's commitment to peace, toi 
serve as a source of research funds and to be a mechanism for exchange of 
faculty members and "students to strengthen our peace learning capabilities. 
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2. When faced with a proposal such as the on9 before this Subcocnittee 
now, the Congress has a responsibility to ask whether a legitinate field 
exists around which a United States Acadecty of Peace cQuld be buiic/ The 
cost thorough «nd cocipreher\slve answer to this question is contained in 

'chapter VSs^ the Coooission's final report, "The Field of Peace learning." 
Here the hisbo^ x>f the peace research ^eld is analyzed, *nd the three 
major fields of ^tivity pf peace learning (peace as the absence of war, 
peace as social justice and^^acetaaking "hechni^e^ are .described. A 35- 

*page biSliography ♦of books, 'periodicals and cogpendia in the field of peace 
learning barely scratches the surface of the growing literj^ture in the field. 
In other parts of the report, successful applications of conflict resolution 

* to such inte]:;iational. situations as hostage negotiation and the developoent 
of the canp DaVid Accords are detailed, still elsewhere are presented the 
extensive experiences of Azaericans in resolvihg conflicts about labor rela- 
tions, th^ environaent, racial segregation, social services aAd 6onditions 
in prisons. 

^ To ne the implications are crystal clear; *in the face of linited 
resources and no broad national cocxaltoent, nevertheless a field ofi^peace- 
naking^ knowledge and techniques is growing, ditectly responsive to the 
interests and fears of the Aserican people.^ The Congress faces a unique 
opportunity to nourish the field at this point in hist&ry. 

I would argue that the "field" of peacemaking and conflict resolution 
(or peace learning) is not yet a "discipline" or |t "profession", but 1^ 
displaying a number of the characteristics of each* a sense of public need, 
a growing md cumulative literature, institutions and organizations, and soeoe 
agreement on a cocwon b^y of practice skills and ethics, for example. 
* ' - * 

A «aan taste of what the field about . is fn order before turning to 
some contemporary applications. Following are sotae of the definitions and 
findings about conflict which guide ay vork and that of many others in the 
_fiel,d, in, highly condensed, fona— _„ ___ _ _ _ 



a. Conflict is a natural and inevitable part of all htsaan interaction. 
It is 'not the opposite of "order" or the same^es "chaos", for it is* highly 
patterned and predictable. Conflict ocqurs at all levels of society, from 
interpersonal to ii^ranational and international . It is not dev.iant or 
pathological ger se^j it^often is. a healthy expression .of *iniust ices or drains 
in the social system which demand attention. Conflict ^y be de£ined as the 
escalated natural competition of two or nore parties whp believe they have 
incompatible goals, and whose aim is to neutralize, injure or gain advantage 
over 'the other party or parties, struggles over power and scarce resources 
are at the heart of all social conflicts. 

i . , ^ 

ft. Violence is severely escalated conflict, wher* physical force or 
coercion is utilized (with or without formal Authority) by one or^re 
parties in a perceived win^lose fight. The weaker paSrty or' parties (i.e., 
those with less ^er and resources) generally lose such fights. Parties 
usually try to keep conflicts from escalating into fights, which severely* , 
strain the resource base of each ^rty.,^ 

^ . ' / . 




c. Conflict intervention is the process in which an outside or third 
party enters into a cor^lict to influence its outcone In a direction that 
he or she defines as de&irable. Because Intervention always alters the 
power configuration of a conflict, all intervenors .are advocates — either 
for a specific party , a particular outcope or policy, or for a preferred 
process . There are no neutrals. Five distinct conflict intervention roles 
*tsAY be labeled activist , advocate , tsfediator , researcher and enforcer ., 
" .finally, at least "Xhree conditions oust be crat if intervention is to be 
successful: findj.ng a forua or setting acceptable to all the. Parties, 
^stablisliing the legitinacy of the intervenor, achieving a willingness ^ 
^ to negotiate on the PV^ ®^ parties. ^ 

* • 
* * d. A positive outcooe i» one in which all the parties at stake mutually 

determne the outcooe through sooe fom of negotiatio;i (possibly with the aid 
of ^ third party),, and a win/win settlement is achieved. Characteristics bf , 
, such an outcome usually include more tep^esentative decision-caaking and a 
*^ raore equitable distribution o£ resources. 

0 e yjifesolution is not the only orientation one taay take toward conflict s 
• one's ^^nce depend^ largely on such variables as who is in power and who 
wishes^o naintain or gain what. Out-groups do not call for "conflict rosolu*: 
tion" or "peace"* ?*tfrey want change and justice. Th^ir oore typical approach 
IS tfo agitate conflict. In-parties are likely to suppress , repress , or 
control conflict. * Intervenors ain to resolve, manage , or regulate conflict, 
• and academics study or teach about conflict, , 



f. wot all conflicts can be "resolved" , and not all conflicts can be 
dealt with "nonviolently". - 

' ^ V *^ 

g. The traditional ways of dealing with conflict in modern high- 
technology states ar« through iprce (warv law enforcement^ one-on-ope 
cocjbat) , political authority (the operation of the political p;:ocess in 
Xegitoaate jurisdictions ^d between*, as in formal diplomacy) , and 
litigation (legitiaated coercion by a third-p*rty) . Development or re- 
emergence of the^ *^ew" techniques of negotiation , conciliation Vid mediation 
IS providing nonviolent ana noncoercive alternatives tb the traditional means 
in the United States, Etirope, the Pacific Basin, and in other parts of the 
world. 

h. A number of skill^^ re identifiable as important tot intervenors 
who wish to promote nonviolent resolution of conflicts^. They lii^lude self- 
analysis, situational and community analysis, oral and written communication, 
organizing,, negotiating, providing information, identifying resources, broker- 
ing, counseling, planning ahd training. While these skills may be taught, it 
may be that certain personality characteristics are even more important for ^ 
the successful intervenor, among them flexibility, ability *to delay closure 
and deny personal gratification, emotioifal distancing, contingency ^thinking 

thfenning") , and the ability to avoid counter-dependence on the conflict 
or the parties. " * • ' 

While there may not be full agre^oent Among professional peacemakers on 
this listing of definitions and findings, it is illustrative of the conceptual 
development o^ the field. This developioen^ contintfes, as a baseline of case 
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data Is accuaulated froa nany typaa of conflicts, and thioretical fr^aaworks ^ 
•t% constructed to axpXain and predict conflict processes. luther than 
attempting even a: partial listing of appropriate sources in the field, I 
call your attention to the, final report's bibliography aiM to' additional 
less fomallzed sources contained in chapter Vt on the field of peace learn- 
tcifi. And the literaturef is growing rapidly, with increesing interest from 
a {ride range of acadenics, public and private ofticials, and citizens. 
ExanpUs of iuportant wdrJcs published just since the issuance of the Coo- 
mission's report last fall 4re The Dynamics of Third Party Intervention : 
Kissinger in the Middle East, edited by Jeffrey 2. Rubin (Praeger, 1981) 
and Getting to Ye^; Hegotliitinq Agreeaent Without Giving In , by Roger Ftsher 
and William .Ury (Houghton Mif f lin, J.981) . 

A parallel development to the growth 6f a scientific literature on peace- 
mafeing and the public's interest in the nuclear question is the growth of 
local peacemaking — not peace -studying — organizations* Hundreds of such 
groups have arisen in the United States in the last five years in the font 
of stcre^ront or neighborhood mediation services and other groups providing 
more formalized alternatives to the litigative process or to interpersonal 
or coansunity violence as means of resolving differences. The newsletter 
and files of the Grassroots Dispute Resolution Clearinghouse (operated as a 
project of the American Friends Service Coomittee in Pittsburgh) provide 
documentation for this phenomenon. 

I must conclude this section by noting, then, that the critics of'^a U.S. 
PeaQW^^Acaaftay who base their opposition *on the opinion that there is no 
discernible "field" are at bast uninformed about developments and application^ ' 
in the last 20 years r and at worst lacking in vision about the needs and 
future of America and the world. Had ve wajlted^for a full-blown "field" or 
"discipline" of space transport to develop, Columbia wtsuld never have gotten 
off the ground, or^ perhaps tven off the drawing boards. But the nation's 
leacfers perceived a need and a challenge, and with great vision created the 
necessary structures, budgets and work places — the necessary critical b^ss — 
to advance our interests in space. And al^Lof that In about 20 years 1 
sorely we as a nation <Ain allocate a, small fraction of what has been spent on 
space -to advance oOr interests (and therefore those of all^tlja world) in peace 
and security. 



APPLYING "PEACE LEARNIUG" TO SOME CONTEMPORARY CONFLICTS IN THE WORLD 

I I 
I invite you to consider with me, then, tjow this kind of thinJcing about 
conflicts can apply to scn^ of the difficult situations we fa^e in the world 
today. implication, o£ course, we also are considering how a sustained 
and disciplined group of researchers at the t^.S. Academy of Peace could 
assist in thinking through the strategies and options for American activity 
in such situations. After presenting .some underlying principles and condi- 
tions for successful resolution of disputes, I offer brief coen^ent on such 
recent peacemaking activities as Secretary Kissinger's Middle East "shuttle 
fdiplOoacy", President Carter's role in the development of the Carp Davids 
Accords, the work of Lord Carrington in the peaceful transfer of power in 
Zimbabwe, and successful and unsuccessful approaches to the Iranian hostage 
crisis. Then conflict analysis is focused on the current U.S. peacemaking, 
activitiea in Central America and the Falkland Islands. 
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Socac Prlnciplct Unde rlying Successful conflict Resolution o7 Pe^ctoAkirK^ , 

1. All the parties with an ictportant stake in the outcooe of the con- 
flicts oust have their interests represented in the decision^taaking forua. 

I 

2. "Successful* conflict resolution consists* of a mutually-detemined 
settltnent of differences aaong the parties with stake, arrived at through 
good-faith negotiation^ and no violence, possibly with the aid of a third- 
party mediator or conciliator, and in which all the parties feel they cade 
inportant gains « ^ ^ 

, - • - 

3. ,A11 international conflicts (and most coctaunity and national dis- 
putes) are primarily about power and how to advance the perceived interests 
of the parties. • . : 

4. Parties in conflict act An ways that they' believe will advance their 
perceived interests — i.e., they respond to incentives as well as threats. 

'5. To achieve a autually-determined, yin/win outcome, all. parties must 
be able to bring soma aegotiabre power to th?* table. 

6. Once conflict 'escalates, face-saving devices must b« fbund" if parties 
are to back off hardened positions without violence anrf reach-agreement. 

7» If conflict escalates to violence, the weaker parties suffer most. 

Some Necessary conditions for Third-^>arty Settlement of Conflicts . Randolph 
has provided a succinct list of neceSsai^ and, desirable conditions for third- 
?krty settlement of conflicts which 'provlies a Gseful framework for thinking 
about mediation efforts undervay or proposed in which the united StatM is 
involved. We list only the necessary conditions here. 

i: Identifiable parties, a dispute, a mediator, and the will and 
capacity of the mediator- to parfona the necessary tasks. " . 

» , '2. wUlingnass of the parties to accept a mediator or other third- 
party, either because of the pressure of an external authority or because of 
their mutual perception that recourse to a third party will advance their 
interest^. ^ 

I, Public belief that third-party assistance will achieve or preserve 
a favorable situation. 

• t ^ 

4< Confideftce of the parties tha*- the other parties will observe 
obligations. 

►5. Expectations of the parties about the extent of third-party 
authority in the situation (will settlement be volSitary, i.e., mediated,* 
or compulsory, i^.e., arbitrated?). Lillian Randolph, Third-Party Settlement 
of Disput es in Theory .and Practice / -Oceana. 1973, pp. 9-10). 3 
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Analysis of th% Conflict . The first and perhaps nsost iciportant act for 
the would-be nediator or intervenor is analysis of his or her base and of the 
conflict 'Situation. I Have developed a 20-page Case Stud^ Outline for 
analysis of cocmanity conflict that yioXds oore data on such situations 
than any but the DOSt fanatic social scientist vTill ever need. We use the 
coxidensed version oore often, and ! now want to list sooe of the questions 
It contains which caist be answered before any intervenor can dftemine the 
best role and activities. Asnong then are: • 

1. What IS the geopolitical and historical setting of the conflict? 

^2. Who the parties? The indirect parties with interests in the 
^ ;* situatio/i? ' ' " 

f 

3. What are their nost vital ij^te^ests and their respective power? 

4. "What roechanisos already exist in the situation for peaceful r'^^olu- 
tion of- the parties; differences? 

' 5. Describe the relationship of the parties in the pas^, including 
interactions that led to the dispute. 

6. What are the major issues'? ; _ I 

7. In what ^tage is the conflict (latent, encf^ing, trading verbfcl 
blows at a distance, direct confrontation, post-ba^le, etc.)? 

8. What is the base — and therefore the potential ani limitations — 
o^ the proposed third party? / 

9. What information and resources will be needed tor resolve the conflict?- 

. 10. rfhat are the necessary elements oS4jjy^^Set^nentT , ^ 

11. What are the goals for any interventloh, and what role is nost 
appropriate — negotiator, fact-finder, mediator, conciliator or 
arbitrator? 

»As ,we probecd, Z hope you will note the utility of this outline for 
disputes at all levels (international, national, coonunity, interorganizatlooal 
and interpersonal), even though It was developed specifically for cossaunity 
disputes. While no one would claim direct wholesale transferability of 
peaceoakino techniques across system lines, it is important to note that 
there is a great deal, to be learned from applying approaches learned in 
intranational settings to those on the interflationarl level. In fact, virtually 
every technique applied in international peacemaking first had to be learned 
and. practiced in a smaller setting.* 



*Zn reviewing the _ testimony offered to the Cooaission at our 12 hearings, 
I have noted with both'chagtla and wry satisfaction that the only persons 
who claim there is very little in cowaon between peacemaking at the cosmunity 
and international levels are those who have been involved in only one of 
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IfiterventK ^ m Recent Conflicts and Crisis . With these ideas m mmd, 
let us look briefly at socae recent aad contenporary/- conflict situations, 
turning fir&t to soae brief coooients on four recent <?ijaBples of intervention 
m international conflicts. 

f ^ * 

1- Kissinger in the Middle East . Here is a teaser of cocaonts fron 
Rubin's excellent ^ok .on The Dynaaics of Third Party Intervention; Kissinger 
in the Middle East . This section should be ^anpU evidence of, the plethora of 
peaceaakmg principles waiting to be discovered, analyzed,- and applied under 
the auspices of tlje United States Academy of Peace. AU cooaents are from 
^Rubin's sucnary chapter, "Integration and Cosanentary . " 

...Kissinger's primary objective m the Middles East was the 
, achievement of a series of snall-sc^le, short-tem agreements 
rither than the oore general framework for an overall peace 
settlement 7 he may^ have been interested m moving towar'd d 

* mocfe general peace in the region, but his activity was focused 
alnost exclusively on a set of bilateral d;,sengagementSs 0274) 

...Several contributors conclude that Kissinger was primarily 
interested in protecting or enhancing the power and reputation 
of the United States' in the Middle East, particularly 'in rela- 
•^ion to the perceived interests and objectives of the Soviet 

Union A thir*& party's intervention pust be understood in 

the context of that part/'s own particular interests in a conflict 
and Its resolution. (274) * 

...Ratlyr than sit back- and wait for events to unfold before 
, intervening, Ki«£nger preferred to help ^ng*ineer these events 

• ^in ways that, in his judgment, made a negotiated' settlement 
aore likely.. (275) k 

In order to maintain the tempo of the negotdatio'ns, the con- 
tributors agree, Kissinger found it necessary to continually 
press the disputants for concessions by utilizing a technique..,-. 
, *ptly describe[d] as mcdiation-with-rouscle. (276) 

Kissinger med^iated effectively because he *oll understood '\ he ' • 

negotiations pro*cess He recognized and, iV part, engineered 

a situation propitious for necfotiation? encoifraged and, p\ part, ' 

created a foraula for settlement of the inportant issues) and 

used elements of power, deadline, t'i;ust, and nioe»4ntum first ^ 

to bring a process to fruition an<3 then to leave it m a\ situation 

propitious for * new cycle of negotiations, (quote f row . Willi** 

Zartnan, 279) ^ . 



(continued from p. 12) these settings — the international. There is an 
implied elitism of scale. Advocates for the connections (and therefore for 
the vital research to be done in this area by * U.S. Academy' of Peace) are 
those who*4jave practiced at both levels, notably Ambassador Andrew Young, 
Professor Roger Fisher, Ambassador Diego Asencio and the Rev. John Adams. 
See To Establish the United States Academy of Peace . , ^. * 
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I This last quote sxasaarizes a great deal of our present understanding of 
how good Bed ia tors work. They are not neutral, and do not claim to be. 
They are process advbfcates rather than party or outcoae advocates 
They work hard. They direct and guide, cajole and entrust, but only if 
they develop and maintain the trust*telationship with the parties so they 
will bt allowed to remain in the situation. This same process applies in 
coc«iunity mediation, in which 1 have had considerable direct experience in 
practice as well as analysis.* 

2. The Camp David Accords . The agreements reached liere between Priiw 
Minister Begin and President Sadat with the assist^e of President Carter 
stanB as a prime example of the application of tfchniquef developed in 
intranational mediation.to the internatibnal scene. And while opinions 
vary on whether Kissinger's Kiddle East mediation in 1974 had a lasting and • 
positive effect, it is generally agreed that his -step-by-step diplomacy... 
helped pave the way for President Sadat's visit to Jerusalem In. 1977 and the 
subsequent talks among Israel, Egypt, and the United States at Cimp David 
in 1978'* (Rubin, 278) . 

Fisher speaks in tfte Commission's report to the use, of a technique which 
had its first testing in organizational decisipn-makinj and l#bor-management 
bargaining in the United States and cfther industrial states — t^the single 
negotiating text. He describes some of the 'important^ char*ctei:istics of 
the one-tjext procedures • 

' Properly use^, it ignores the stated positions of the parties 
to focus on thedr Underlying interests; it reduces the number of 
decisions required of each side; it allows the parties to gener- 
ate a" plan before having to decide whether to accept it» and it 
tends to restructure a conflict so thaf^the parties, rather than 
confronting each other face to fa<fe, are vrorking side by side, 
facing tfee share<L problem of improving the draft.. v ^ 

The one-text procedure was used by President Carter at Camp 
David.... The process of , successive non-binding drafts of a 
, discussion text to^which no one was. coctaitted continued until ^ 
the thirteenth day. There had been some 23 drafts of &ll or 
part of the negoiiating text which the United States was preparing 
in light of the criticisms and suggestions of Egypt and Israel, 
Finally, the United States had decided this was the best it 
could do uhder the circumstjinces (92^3).^ « ' 

Israel and Egypt accepted this drafts and thus the Camp David Accords , 
have provided the framework for ongoing negotiations for peace in the Kiddle 
East. The Accords essentiall^re the 23rd working draft resulting from 
the efforts of the parties to solv^ a problem by jointlV refining a draft. 
This technique' deserves extensive study and testing — by the United States 
Academy of Peace, in- my view.. 



♦See . Mediation and New Federalism (Kettering Foundation, al^., 1981) 
And tvro special issues of the Journal of Intergroup Relations on "Intervening 

in Cocffiunity Conflicts'* (9, 2*— Suffia»r 1981, and 10, 1 — Spring 1982) 
which I edited. 
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3. Zinbabwe, Great Britain's Lord Carrington used a version of the 
single-text procedure when he helped bring the Rhodesian-Ziiri>abwe conflict ^ 
to a successful and j^onviolent confusion (Fisher, p. 92 of the Cocraission's 
report). The Coaaission's report also coivtAins the following telling com- 
mentary by Richard Pipes: 

0 

We have only to look on how the British solved the problem 
m Rhodesia-Zimbabwe, •'it was a brilliant example of diplomatic * 
skills at the highest level. Here was a situation that to all 
appearances looked hopeless, and I oust say that I expected 
general carnage to ensue. Yet because of the superb skill of * 
these people, they managed to defuse it and to achieve an all- 
around peaceful resolution. Now, this is the skill of negotiators. 
, I doubt if we could have done it, not because we lack the good 
will, but because we lack the skill (63). 

The C6oiaission comments in ihe Jeffersonian tradition of internal 
balancing: 

<? 

, If the United States lacked the mediation and conciliation 

skills exhibited by the. British in Rhodesia-Zimbabwe but were 
asked to assume such a responsibility, any failures ultimately 
would lie with policymakers who had caused arf imbalance within 
the range of peacemaking options (63) . 

^* In-depth -analyses of the Iranian hostage crisis are just 4^ 

now beginning to emerge, and" I have not conducted a formal study of that 
situation. But some coirments flowing ^rom observationsmade withfn the 
conflict intervention framework may be helpful. 

a. The United States was hampered in pursuing its goals by the 
canons of formal diplomacy and its inability to utilizft effective non- 
official or informal channels to the Iranians. Because we co\ild^ not confer 
formal diplomatic recognition on either the Revolutionary toun^il or the 
students holding the hostages, communication was difficult. The informal 

channels we apparently developed leaned too heavily on westernized loaders 

Bani-Sadr and Ghotbzadeh — when on-the-scene analysts including American 
news media personnel knew that any proto-bargaining with a good probability 
for success would have to involve linos tQ the orthodox mulf^K^. 

• ♦ 

b. U.K. Secretary Vfaldheim's mission failed, at leas^b partially, 
because it was couched too rigidly within the style of formal diplomacy, the 
rigidities of special commissions, and the unwitting exclusion of coomunJca-. 
tion with one of the most important parties — the students holding the * 
hostages. I learned in conducting some informal explorations during that 
stage of the hostage crisis that the Socretary-Coneral had no on-the-scenes 
staff developing liaisbn with the students and others in Tehran during the 
critical weeks leading up to the visit of the special commission, tt had 
been clear for socae time that there would have to be some face-saving <Jovice 
for the students. It was incredible that the mission was surprised when it 
faltered on the students* unwillingness to give access to the one basis Of 
their power in the conflict — the hostages. Even the most perfunctory 
analysis of the situation by experienced community or international mediators — 
not formal diplomats — would have yielded- this important piece of information 
to the Waldheim mission. 
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Fl^her's cocnient on som« of the inportant tasks o£ a U.S. Academy of 
Peace speaks directly to this situation: the design of effective nediatlon 
procedures, standard cease-fire agreements, and check-lists for "mediators t95> . 

Contemporary Conflicts and crises: Central toerica and the Falklands . 
I now want to turn to brief coinaents on the situation in Central America as 
It appears to a conflict analyst, before devoting more tine to the Falkland* 
controversy . 

1. Central Acerlca . Drawing on the principles and analytical categories 
outlined earlier in this section, we see the potential for a negotiated 
settlement emerging ^in a number of the specific situatlons^ln which the United 
States has interests in Central America and the Caribbean — notilbly 

Icaragua, ei Salvador and Cuba. We may take the following observations as 
a starting point for constructive discussion about peacemaking approaches 
in this area* 



a. The ^'indirect'* parties in Central America (the u.S.^ and the u.S.S.R.) 
have sore ultimate^ power in the situation than the direct parties (the Central 
American countries themselves) . 

b. Accordingly, all the Central American countries see one of their 
, problems as maintaining some degree of autonomy from the Influence and power 

of the indirect parties — or at least how to balance the intervention of the 
indirect parties in theli; own interests. ^ 

! ^ ' 

c. The impetus for current negotla;tlons Involving the United States 
/is thefoffer made by Mexico in March to serve as a mediator. As recently as 
last weejt, the United States and Nicaragua.- had moved ^ulte close to agreeing 
on an ag'enda o5 Issues ^n(} possible steps for negotiation. Some of the typical 
elements of a package now 'ate being proposed: joint statements of non- 
interference, restrictions on military deployments In the*area, a ver^-flca- 
tion or sonltoring,. process, cultural- exch^ges^ etc. 

d. The most signlf Ican^single fact about the' Central American 
situation for conflict analysts is the Mexican mediation offer and* the pos-* 
sibility that the United States will be willing to negotiate under the 
auspices of a third-party — Mexico. If Mexican oodlation or even convening 
takes place, a stajor step will have been taken In the willingness of the 
united States to^act as a first or second patty ih. a third-party settlement 
situation, rather than its historically preferred third-party "mediation- 
wit h-muscle** • role. This would signal a major maturation of the dispute „ 

.re|p^tlon procoases in the international system, with the United St^ates' 
Vidlingness to conceive of its interests being served when It Is playing * 

world peacemaking ^oles other than policeman, or arbitA:ator-in-mediator*8 

clothing. , ' • 

2. The Falklands . The British fleet was steaming southward as this ^ 

testimony was written on April 17th* sCt cty words may be moot by th^ time of the 
hearings on April 21st. I may ask your indulgence during the hearings to 
amend this part of the text based on additional information. In the 

y 

*A term coinedfby Donald, Sttaus, former President of the American 
Arbitration Association, in his contribution to the Rubin boolb on Kissinger's 
intervention in the Middle East. ^ 
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peacemaking field we have learned that flexibility «nd cpenness to what the 
process and the parties will bring to you is the first; requirement- for effec- 
*ive mediation. But let 'me nonetheless proceed with some coianents on the 
situation. 

a. The Reagan Administration has taken a highly significant step — 
and risk — in dispatching Secretary Haig to London 4nd Buenos Aires to 

^ attempt to oediate the dispute and avoid violent confrontation. 

b. . The Palklands cCisis provides a magnificent opportunity to 
demonstrate the efficacy of the United States' use of mediation and concilia- 
tion m devising a comprehensive or negotia'tred settlement in a major * 
sovereignty conflict. This contrasts with the step-by-atep, series-of- 
disengagements approach used by Kissinger in 1974 or the -paVtitiojiing of 
conflict- approach (i.e., dealing with only a limited number of parties and 
issues) ^taken by President carter at Camp^ David in 1978. 

c. There, is strong public support in the iftiited States for a 
mediated settlement of the Palklands crisis involving t«e U.S. Viph nothing 
approximating a systematic survey, i have found support for the effort (acl 
.in some cases for the obvious need for some ongoing back-tup capability) in 
such disparate sources as the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (April 8) the 

St. Louis PQst-Dispatch (April 8), the St. Paul Dispatch .(April 12) and the 
Christian Science Monitor (April 15). This sampling is a small indication 
of the country's mood, and I ^yn sure that by now we have poH data a«irming 
this impression. ' •^irning 

d. Without knowledge on my part of the back-up and technical assist- 
aiice capabilities -available to Secretary Haig, I would judge that he has done 
an excellent job so far within the limitations of. the situation. But prob- 
lems have developed irf-holding the parties to coiroitments made, perhaps due 

as the Monitor also editorially observes (April 15), to the 18-hour gap 
between the mediator's neetibgs with, the two parties. After praising 
Secretary Halg's efforts, tH*. Monitor perceptively suggestsi ^ 

Tshuttlo diplomacy], popularized by Henry Kissinger, proved 
successful in the Mifidle East where^ adversaries were living check 
bj» jowl. But experienced negotiators point to the pitfalls of 
^ getting agreement frbm the Argentines, say, and then letting the 
matter rest for Id hours while the intermediary is travelling and 
the Argentines have time to rethink, reassess — and change their 
mind . , 

Negotiation, in other words, demands communicating quickly and 
giving the parties no •letup, • 

It just might be wise for President Reagan to designate someone 
^ else for the mediation effort^ perhaps even a whole diplomatic team 
that could be stationed in both nations' capitals and keep the lines 
of conrounication constantly open. Or, such a negotiation effort could 
take place in a third, a neutral utin American country, with British 
and Argentine representatives present. In any case, a si>ecially assigned, 
mediator could give single-minded attention to the problem and stay 
with it until the issue was^eiolved . Mr. Haig, meantime, would bo 
freed ^o ^ive attention to other troubled spots, not the least of all 
the Middle East . . . 
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t. In ny vltw, moving the negotiations to a cwtualiy-agrtMljle 
neutral «ite would be the best course. Secretary Haig should continue to be 
the, leader of the U.S^ediation effort, with extensive on-site technical 
asslstance^>»Arl*x--«a^3<^ designated high-level alter-ego who can be dispatched' 
with iiapi?^nt messages and proposals to the parties or indirect parties, 
or coquet the negotiations themselves when appropriate. Such a step in the 
prpceS could provide a rationale for certain pull-backs In the mlHtary 
ppsitlo\tt8 of the British and the Argentines. Meeting in the same location 
(even it\the mediatot still shuttles messages between the principals) , also 
would provide the opportunity for the informal contacts between middle-level 
staff on both sides that often produce new packages or new twists on old 
packages vJSch become the basis for formal negotiations and settlement in 
such situaxions. 

f. Has the Secretary's staff conducted the type of case study - 
analysis outlined earlier in this testimony? 

— Are the interests of all the Indirect parties clearly in mind? 
(Not* that the Soviets are the biggest export customer for 
Argentine products — as were the .'Germans for Iranian oil. 
What are the implications?)- 

— What are the most critical underlying Interests, and how can • 
they Ue separated for negotiation from the statements of 
threats and positions made by the parties? 

— What mechanisms ^fo,r saving face exist or could be develop^? 

— What are the essential or core elements of a settlement package | 
for the two major parties? What is negotiable and what Is not? 

— What of the use of other pot^ential peacemakers? The United 
nations is sponsoring discussions, and may iiave an important 
role to play. 

Such data should W readily available to the mediator's staff as he considers 
next steps, offers, timing, relations of the parties with their back-home » 
constituencies, etc. 

» 

g. If a negotiated settlement is to emerge, I believe that at least 
the following elements will have to be a part of it< 

— An agreement on sovereignty ~ perhaps the type of lease-back 
arrangement already proposed by the British for the Palklands 
and currently In effect In Kong Kong. 

— An agreement on the distribution and duration of mineral rights . 
Great Britian cannot go away without some continuing claim on 
oil in the area, however small. 

„ — An arrangement for the future of the 1,800 Falkland residents 
which^they perceive as fair and equitable, including some form 
of. reparations for those whose lives and property are severely 
affected. 
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— F*c«-»avlng aech*nl<m« for both sid«s on at l««st thro. l«v«l» - 
H , for th«ir o%m back-home constitu«nci«s, their allies, and world 

opinion. 

A t line -table for iiapleaenting whatever changes are negotiated. 

— A mechanism for nonitoring the settlement — perhaps designs., 
by the International Peace Academy in New York (which has. con- ^ 
siderable experience in this areal., /V 

The issue is joined, the parties are in confrontation, the'^Uhited States 
has chosen a peacemaking role, and high U.S. officials are devoting\nor«ous/ 
amounts of tiae and energy. But what is aissing is a structure tfs th^N 
tained cocnitoent to p«ace learning and the established technical back-up 
that could ioniensely aid our good-faith efforts in sltuatiohs such as the \. - 

Falkland* crisis. In the words of the St. Paul Dispatch 's ^itorial deadline 
of last week, "World Class Mediators Sought." Clearly the U.S. Academy of * 
Ptface could provide the continuity and technical assistance to help sustain 
such peacemaking efforts and make them truly world class. { 

A CONCLUDING NOTE ^ 

AS I noted earlier in my testimony, this Subcommittee already has played 
a. significant historical role ^n advancing the United States* capibility as a * 
peacemaker. Now we stand at another critical point in the advancement of 
peace. It could not be more timely for this SubcowBittee to be considering 
the establishment of the United Stages Acadwy of Peace. 

In many^w^ys president Reagan is. one of the most intportant leaders of the 
peace movement today. ' On the one hand, he has been k catalyst to (if not a 
direct cause of) the' revitalization and broadening of the base of peace raove- 
nents in the United States and Europe through his proposed Defense budgets, 
the tough talk to the Soviets emanating from the White"" House (and State and 
Defense) , and his statements on nuclear deployment and warfare in Europe. On 
the other, his speeches always haye stressed negotiation in tandem with k 
military strength, he said on October 1, 1^81, that .he could not imagine a ** 1 

situation "in which a nuclear war wOuld be winneble, " and now JUs administra- 
tion is actively advocating negotiation and/or mediation in two major world 
trouble-spots. 

In any case, the support of the American public for constructive and 
, practicel steps toward peace is at an all-time high. ,It will, be no surprise 
to you that I believe the proposal for the establishment of the United States 
Academy of Peace is a timely, practical and rational response that will ^eatly 
advance the public interest. I, hope you also agree with me that peace is a 
process and an objective that can be systematically pursued, and that appro- 
priate federal initiative at this point can yield great fqture dividends in 
knowledge and ection. 

Your action on this, legislation could be part of what one writer h&s 
called an important "paradigm shift* taking place in the United States and 
the world — a shitt«-dn the ver^ categories through which we. interpret the 
i»orld, ^specially in how we view cooperative compared to adversarial forms 
of behavior. As you and your colleagues deliberate on this Opportunity 
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. « t;h;ru»t^ bft yoaW- 6'J:&fc^^y •sf^J'^o^ lts^»»:thtp(';iVUkgo you'tfo kttp^ver in •' / • ; 

aj>^'^c* iJi pension qwifttA^d^J'cJfi^ '"^^^oe ii not only- \. 

•skill n« i«fis tpJh6le3« t;h*;^>3i»t is/x^;!^^^ . 

. v.' *^ * " ^\^^-^'^V^^ ^To'£»tSJt>X^^' the Ortlted Scatos » 



The 97th-coald .g*A:down hUioiy *s th«" Peace .CongrcM*;^ Pl«*s« ^.^ ^' ' , 
/••help Ci4>«e tttat .happen',' ..'•V-'-'.'*" < ' ^ -^^ * '^f^* , • 

..Thank yov very. >ich. 'C^/ii', ] , '*,;''*''*''' ^T-'t* f^^..;. ^ 

ienatbr Randoxph. Tlta^k you yexy^much..,. . ' • ' 
, Jo youVish tpVi|iake.:a*06,rt^^ v V* ; - 

^ Senator SlATsy^JACfA.. Mr'. Chairmaii, I \yaiit to t^ahk Dr/ taue ; 
• for coming before^ thi&!.^ubcppimj^tee to^festify. 
Chairman of thq CoramistiiOn ^^/inValuable; an(^,iie'.made |mm4^ . 
arable contribjuiions, toward the suqe^ss^^of the.VjrQ^^ Pf tn^^.M^ni- r 
. , mission, and I: take^'this .opportunity i^^ir t^^ r^rd^<to1tKaf]ii^.,l^ 
Dr. Laue. Thank yoai..very.jnuch, ,Spitor..It.\y^^^^ 
-work with yoti. • ; * ; • ' . :J v •/* • * • . 

- Senator KAKDOiJUi. Thank, you, pr^ L^ue. ^^^ V^ 4 . - • 

yf^ recall when you .wej:e in.We^t' Vjr^ia:! rememb'er ve^y^^i 'l 
you weraat<:epfipting,in Katiawh'a^Oiunty, wflere qOt capi^rpity \ 
, located, and the seat of our State/govcrnnjferit, to .fettle ja ,t^xtl?0Q^ . 
r. censorship controversy, ..As I r^ejnber it\ you, w^rer:brie*of ttic)§e^.. * 
r -who really helped to finally bring about fj^e ♦esolut^oii pjf .that ^rob- T 
.\ lem, am I ri^ht abput rfiat? < ; * ' _ . vf;. V'V- ?-V 

J Dr. I4AUE. Well, yo'ii are right. Senator. But^'.as. mediators;. we 
hpye.to be willing tcJ let the major p$rtfed'take j^he ored^^^^ 

I \v:ould 6ay that, one o£ your longtime residgiit!sV6i?Kbp^T'redet^., ^ 
4ck Wertz.of the United/Metlfodi^t Chu/ch, <}id pne pf ihe b^st me: 
(iiation effprts in that\dispute, He had no .form^ r^lj^ionBnip, tft^ 
any of the parlies, but be ^rv^d as an effective/.ttiedipSr, brbu^i; , 
.;18 different pepple In £b^t c(i^PUteJin 1974 "together, .jhangiiig frpjii* 

the^ professional eduqatbrs to clU/ehs \yho lived up therliollars— I\ , ,^ 
. believe yau pronounce tKem in Wes^ VirgiAm. He brought all tKe^ . \ ' 
parties' with a stake together inlseveral private >essi0ns, got a fou]^,^/". 
or ..five-point agreement, and .then, was able,, because 6f .thejpatiehce 
and skill with which; he .operated, to help solye thdt situation. T 
^ ihink.that he.,aftd that wbolj^ county are to be commend^c! for.the . ' ^ 

Wjay they got "out ot a vei-y difficult: situation by th? use me^ia- . ^ ' * 
. "tion skills. :* > ^ ^ ' \* 5 * ^ < 
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My role was simply to advise th^ bish6p at one point on what 
nVxt steps that he might take and to help analyze that complex sit- 
uation. 

I appreciate your mentioning^ because I ^ think it ;fas a signifi- 
cant ex^ple of goo4 mediation work on the part of the bishop. 

Senator Randolph. W& ha(i that sitfta^ion a county diyided, 
' really. » , 

Dr. Laue. Very much divide^. ' ^ 
* ,Senator>RANDOLPH. Yes; with violence. • ^ , 

Dr. Laue. There was violence, there was bombing of a school, 
tl\ere was shooting at school buses. There were people on all side? 
of the, dispute who did not send their childcen lo' school because 
they were afraid of potential violence. . , 

Senator Randolph. Well, for your efforts, for your qnderstand- 
ii^g, I taenti<in^his only to qualify you as' one \^ho has been at this 
. a lang time. . ' ' * 

Dr. LfAUE. Thank,you. It is a labor of love, t 

• Senator Matsunaga. I take it that couQtry roads was next to 
Heaven \ • * ♦ , 

S|^nat6r ftANDOLPH? That soag was never written for West .Vii>. 
ginia. It was*writt^n^ for Maryland. I will giye you d dissertation oii' 
thirt song. l^woulcTsing the. West Virginia Hills, which is^our song, 
RC^ Countiy Koa^s. )' * • ' ^ ' « * - . 

V ^Senator MATSUNAGA. |\fter the hearing.' :^ 

* Senator^RANDOLPH^ After the hearing. , ' ' ^ 
Dr. Kennedy. , ' ^ * * * 

^ Mr. Kennedy. I ^^^^K B privilege to testifyjbefore.^this sub- 
commit^^, in supp^^^Mt)«^>establishment of a *^National "i'e^ce « 
Academy. ^fffr ^ , ' * ^ 

As the committee is aware, -I retired last summer fronx the U.S. 
Forei^»f Service after 21 years;' my last post abroad h)aving been 
our Emba^y'in Tehran. My 14 months as a nostage'gav? me time 
to reflect on the uriderlving caifaes of our captivity, indeed of prob- 
^lems that have followed us ?ince. Because it seems^ to me that our 
^^vemment^ which* has tended to lump forei^ happenings in*tra- 
oitional categories—poUtical, economic and military— had obvious- 
ly not p^id sufficient attefttion"; to the influence of religion and re- 
lated psychological factors in intern^ional affairs. 
So, upon my rele^e, I decided to^end the rest of my professioh- 
, cal life expanding uliderstandings. In' September jl981, 1 found- 
» ed the Cathedral Peace Institute uYider the aegis of the Cathedral 
* of St. John therDiviiffe in New York City. , 
We quicklij learned that our percei)tiohs of the religioiis^and psy- 
chological factors that motivate .f^igncirs help to' explain Ameri- 
can 'anotivation^ equally well^ The f ^iteraction of religion and vio- . 
lehcd, fof ejj^ample, was.apparent in Iran.^ But how many of us pon- 
^ierod the par&^x of the many Americans wh6 entered their places 
of . ,wpi?3hip^ to pray for the safe return, of the hostages, then 
arguedrtfiut we'should ''nukellran.'* 

Hojy difficulty too, it was for Americans to accept that we cannot, 
th^SQ dayS, always, vrin^ In the sen^e* of a Clear-cut victory at sonje- 
4)ne else s e^^P^Bse. Was Jran necessarily a national hu!jiiUation? It 
certainly was noitfor tHe bt^^^^ge^, who, once agajin showed, I can 
.say with. p^dbna'bl^. pjrid^, ttiat* Americans. pan take it. But, more 

^ I ' r% V ' -4. • 
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^Iwi that, it showed that we^fan keep our cool, tha^ we can play 
our n^otiating cards purposefully and successfuljy^ giving away, 
what wp do not really need in 6rder to obtain what, we really want. 
We practiced conflict resolution', and won, and that is what the Na- 
tional Peace Acapemy is all about. And 4t is a primary fconcem of 
the Cathedral Peace, Institute, ks will. 

In paraNel, each in their separate spheres, my institute and the 
•academy will be working in an area which is" difficult but not im- 
possible, and that is attitudihal change, sometimes called paradigm 
shift. We Americans are conditfoned from childhood to think in 
terms of total victory, ^''or'example, little Johnny comes back from 
his, little league game. What is the first question his father asks? 
Not, **Did ,you play well?" Not, "Did you ^ijjoy the game?" It. is, 
"Did you wiri?' And so we learn in school about "Unconditional 
Surrender Grant," and.,so forth. 

What is curious abojut 'all tl^is is that we learn early on, in our 
personal relations, if^we want to stay married or kee^p any friends, 
that there are ho victories. Majof management consultant firms 
give courses in negotiating skills, impressing on their clients that a 
business deal is not a zerq sum game; where everything you win 
someone else has to lose. Rather the -game is win-win. But when it 
"comes to foreign affairs, Americaift tend to forget 'the lessons of 
maturity and commonsense. Our leadership, responding to what 
,.they think our people expect,' too often feel that they have to 
' "hang tough" on every occasion, to promote confrontation rather 
than purposeful negotiation. 

We need a general attitudinaPcbange, nor is this impossible. 
How greatly our attitudes have changed in the last two decades on 
the role of women, and on the matter of racial equality. We can 
infuse A greater understanding that bluster does ^ not mean 
^ strength, that a readiness purposefully to negotiate does not mean 
weakness, that expectations in international as in domestic affairs 
must be realistic ones. Because if we do not, .there will no longer be 
a world that -we have expectations of any kind. 

Such attitudinal change is ^n appropriate and necesSaiy task for 
our churches and other religious organizations. It responds to their 
fundamental view of mankind and the human oondition. Since 
none of us are perfect, none of us are absolutely in the right all the 
time, We. ban then sit downlto sort out what eaeh^tonts the most, 
what each needs the least, ift responds to a clear mfmSate in scrip- 
. ture. Peacemakers are indeed called the children of God. Conflict 
resolution should be at the basis of a new long-range program for 
the churches and other effective religious organiafiafions because it 
draws on the experience they already have developed in pastoral 
counseling and community rel^ions. Already, a peace institute is 
in formation in Columbus, Ohio, which, beginning with conflict res- 
olution on the family level, will .e^cpand those understandings to 
the international. ^ v . ^ 

Religious ^organizations cannot do this' alone. The task is im- 
mense and urgent. The Cathedral Peace Institute, which we hope 
wilMSe at the heart of this* new direction, will look to the National 
Peace Academy especially to provide research, and information in 
the field of peace learning, we see the two entirely separate but 
traveling parallel paths toward the same objective, a world \n ^ 
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which nations and individuals can fulfill. themselves because they 
respect each other, because they retain the strength and resolve to 
command that respect, b^t also the intelligence, integrity, knowl- 
edge, and experience to resolve conflicts in ways that do not put at * 
risk the future of all humankind : ^ 

Thank you very much. 

[The following information was received for the record:] 
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Volume IV March, 1982 Number 4 



NUCLEAja^lSARMAMENT: 
AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH 

by Moorhead Kennedy. Execuuve Director 
' Cathedral Peace Institute 

We begin with the proposition that there is no more imnve^te or terrible 
threat to the future of our planet than a nuclear holocaust Can we not extend 
our thinking further? Ace there no Qthtr threats to planetary survival? Even if 
the production of nucltar weapons were to De frozen, and the arsenals of 
superpowers reduced tazero. these powers have available agents of chemical 
warfare, acting on thV human respiratory or nervous system or our 
environment, whose deslfuctive capacities are formidable 

Moreover, the/^nuclear club" to6ay includes or will include Third World 
members resap«fW of richer nations, whose proWems. whether the hostility of 
neighbors 'mpopulation pressures, or an inadequate food supply, or lack of 
development capital, could as easily give rise to nuclear conflict And even tf 
we avoid war, nuclear or conventional, the undisciplined manner in whicK we 
undermine our life support systems give^ promise of a more lingering death 
for generations yet to come 

Many argue without denying the seriousness of these other threats, that 
nuclear destruction is the mor^ pressing, and certainly the most dramatic By 
arousing concern first in this area, a generalized higher level of concern would 

then ultimately turn to these other problems % 

* ^ * 

t do not agree Tooexclusive a focus on nuclear disarmament cangi^e rise 
to the delusion that solving this one problem^ill get us out of danger on any 
long-term basis The fundamental threat to us all lies in ourselves, our 
propensity to conflict, to violence, self-righteousness and self-delusion, to 
ego-tripptng. to Ihe avoidance of responsibility, in short lo all the flaws in our 
human nature that are conducive to war Too exclu^l^(e a preoccupation with 
' V^^Donry leaves less time for setl-examination. for mcreasmg our awareness 
of fh^wo^^^^^^^^ that give r.si to its use. Jor pondering "^""^ '^r thev 
?esoTutTonand^ 
go*ls for our troubled pl»net. 

t would prefer to see our church spend more time teaching what is central 
tiitsrssonandwithinitsarcaof expertise SP«='<'""V-'''"'"''/",^"*"7.- 
developed science of conflict resolution, as applicable to '^llvjs 'o inter 
national conflict, may help to develop a generation of Americans less 
Srrndintf o ''v ctory- or of macho confrontation from their leadership, more 
~ped told me world .n that spirit of accommodation which isthesurest 
road to peace » 
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CUtbedral Peace Institute 
A World Center for Study of, 
ReHgioa and International Affairs 



The Caithcdral Pe^e Institute (CPO was established in September 19S1 by the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. It offers to' men and women anxious to make* a contribution 
to world peace an altematire approach which looks beyond the currently impoftant 
disarmament Bsue. Era if, CPI argues, nuclear weapons. were eliminated altogether,* 
mankind would still remain prone to conf Uct, within and between persons, amonc groups 
and among nations, Tbe more basic threat to peace, arises; therefore, not from 
weapons, but from the flawed nature of mam ^ 



forces 



CPTs A^to widen popular understanding of the reHgiotts an« psychological 

, v""*"^"" *^ ^ develop ways of controlling these drives and 

?v • ^"^^ '"»^ which r«Ugion can help to identify. CPI hopes 

that r«giwis organizations wiU be drawn to thb approach to peace advocacy, since 
11 ^^'^i f »ditional mission and competence. CPI thus hopes to deepen 

the inteUectual and ^iritual content of peace advocacy, to increase its effectiveness 
and thus to broaden its constituency. 

t > 
CVr% basic tool wiU be symposia in which non-attribution wiU permit frank discussion 
The climax of each wi^bfr a larger session at which conchisions wiU be presented to 
an uxvited audience, and published in a broad ^ectrum of the media. 

The first symposium wiU pose the qiAstion "\nolence: Is Religion Its Cause- or Its 
Tl WiU inchide troubled areas such as the Middle East. Northern freland 

and the United SUtes, asking what role religion has played in various^ormy of violence, 
what are the other factors involved, and how they interreUte. Tbe second will be 
concerned ^with the effects of violence and war upon children. Tht third, concerned 
with man r psychological atjiUty (or inabiUty) ' to prevent ^Jrorld conflict, >riU 
commemorate the. fiftieth anniversary of correspondence, comm{5l9ncd in 1932 by the 
League of Nations, between Albert Einstein and Sigmund Freud. As successor to the 
League, the United Nations has agreed to provide. faciUties for .^his sympositJm, which 
WiU pose the questions, "t^oking back on Einstein's questions and JVeud's pessimUtic 
le^cnse, do the events that foUowedlthis corws^ondence tend to conflrm or rebut its 
conchision? What corrective measures, if any, .can we take?" 

To practition^ of international roUtions in government and business, CPI will provide 
insights into current developments not found in conventional political, economic or 
strategic analysis. These wiU be roUted to domestic problems, in particular the 
aHcnaticn, maUhc, disintegration of stabiUzing social structures, and irrational violence 
arising out of the era of the Viet' Nam war. 

Tbe idea for CPI came to its founding director, Moorhead Kennedy,' while he was held 
hostage in Iran by an Isbmic Revohition not a<lcquately foreseen by foreign •affairs 
professionals, Upoi his return, he encountered behavioral scienthts as weU as far-sighted 
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Foreign Senrice Officers who were also concerned that the importance of religious and 
psychological for^s was not being recognized. CPI is the result of that conrergence. 

CPI will be collaborating with the Institute of. Human behavior and World Affairs 
CIHBWA), headed by Alfred M. Freed man, past President of the American 

Psychiatric Association, and phairman of the meeting of the Wprld Psychiatric 
Association held in NoTembcr 1981 at the United Nations. 

At this time, the CPI staff ccnsisU of its Executive Director, Mr. Kennedy, and the 
AdminatratiTe Assistant, Marie Moser. As funding permiu, a Director of Studies and 
a secretary will be added. The Hon. Cyrus Vance, former Secretary of State who is 
Honorary Co-Chairman of the Cathedral's Capital Campaign, has agreed to serve on 
the advisory board of CPI, now in formation. 

The Catbedraltpresently provides CPI with office space, administrative support and 
operational furiding, with the understanding that CPI will gain its financial autonomy 
as soon as possible. Funding C^s endowment is therefore one of the principal goals 
of the Cathedral's thirty*five million dollar Capital Campaign, 



Senator I^ndolph. Thank you. - . . 

This is a statement which I tried to listen to each word. I will ' 
read it again. You have been there, is that not right, in a sense? 
Mr. Kennedy. Yes; I was there. 

Senator Rand^plph. I want to make an announcement now for 
the interested parties. You pass the word along if you desire. We 
are grateful for the attendance, very grateful. This afternoon we 
will be in room 410, not of this building but the ^bssell Building. It 
will be in the Veteranis* Affairs Committee. It is a room approxi- 
mately the size of this room. The other rooms that were available 
were too small. We have been .able, hopefully, to accommodate our 
guests and believers who are here today by obtaining a larger room 
in which to reconvene this afternoon. ^ 

Now, the time for coming back may be somewhat ^termined by 
who can preside. 

Off the recoW. ^ ' . . 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Senator Randolph. We will announce now that the hearing will 
continue at STo'clock. * ' . 

Do vou have questions now? 

Senator Matsunaga. Wft will take the next panel before recess^ ^ 
ing for lunch, and I would be willing to-;— 
Senator Randolph. I will ask you if you will preside then. 
Well, thank you veryjnuch again. 

Senator Matsunaga. I w^ant to congratulate Ambassador Kenne- 
dy for his statement and we certainly welcome your support. «^ r 

Senator Randolph. Thank you very ^uch. Senator Matsunaga. 
And we will make sure that 4he cloture yotes and others must 
honor. 

Senator Matsunaga. We are very glad that you ^e in this com- 
mittee. You are in harness. We are grateful. Thankpfc-. 

Thank you very much. Senator Randolph. It is not often that a 
Senator joins ^the committee and, on ^e first day, finds himself 
chairman of a subcommittee. * ^ - 
^ Befqre we hear from the next panel, I wish to announce that the 
hearing record will be kept open until May 1 for any statements to 
be submitted for inclusion in the record. There may be questions 
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. submitted to the witnesses in writing in whicl> we would request 
all witnesses to respond in writing for the record hyMay 1. 

And SeAato^ Stafford, who is the real, the genuine chairman of 
this subcommittee, asked me to express his deep apologies Dr 
Conrad, for his inability to be here during your testimony. 

. So we will now hear from panel No. 1, 5-minute summary from 
each, beginning With Dr. David Conrad. • 

STATEMENTS OFDR DAVID CONRAD, QODIRECTOR, CENTER FOR 
WORLD EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, 
VT.; DR JERRY ELMER, DIRECTOR, AjVIERICAN FRIENDS SERV- 
ICE COMMITTEE, PROVIDENCE, R,L; DR. JOSEPH FAHEY DI- 
RECTOR, PEACE SlTJDIES INSTITUTE, MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 
BRONX, N.Y.; DR. KENNETH BROJVN, DIRECTOR, PEACE STUD- 
IES PROGRAM, MANCHESTER COLLEGE, NORTH MANCIHESTER 
IND.; DR TCAKT-MSTTSON, GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, GETTYs' 
BURG, PA.; AND DR. BRYANT WEDGE, DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR 
CONFLICT RESOLUTION, GEORGE MASON UNIVERSITY, A 
PANEL • , . 

Dr. Conrad. Thank you. * ' ' ' 

I am honored to have this opportunity to comment upon the pro- 
posed US Academy of Pe^ce. 1 am, tremendously impressed by the 
report of the Commission and its recommendations. The U S Peace ^ 
Academy will make an outstanding contribution to the cause of 
world peace and all Americans should be, proud that at last such a 
sensiple idea is^clpse to reality. 

I am especially interested in the Peace Academy as a teacher 
educatpr and community educator who focuses on what the Com- 
mission apprbpriately calls peace learning. As codirectois^Qf the 
Center for World Education at the University of Vermont, I teach 
courses in global awareness an^. peace education. Our center fea- 
tures a curriculum resource library containing instructional units, 
filmstrips, and background information, on global issues,, including 
peace and conflitt resolution. Materials are loaned to any educator 
m Vermont who* requests them. Teacher educaticfti workshops are 
offered on the university campus as well aS in schools, though we 
have not been able to, offer workshops in different parts of the 
State in recent years because our resources are so limited. 

As a member of the steering committee of the Americaiv Friends 
Service Committee in Vermont, I have also been involved in com- 
^munity education centering on the bilateral nuclear weapons freeze 
issue which;recently ;was debated and passed as a resolution in 161 
VerrnQnt-town meetings. For several years, the Vermont AFSC has 
been helping citizens of our State deal with the tfireat of nuclear 
weapons. Films, presentations, vijgils, •§ petition drive and, last 
sunimer, a very sdtcfessful peace walk from Washington [Verhiont] 
to Moscow [Vermont] have helped educate >pebple about nuclear 
disarmament. Vermont's AFSC's field secretar^r, Qavid McCauley, 
has spoken m dozens of schools, cjiurches, and townhalls through- 
out the State. Interest in peace and a jnutual. nuclear weapons 
free^ is very great/ in Vermont. The level of concern has grbwn » 
rapidly from 18 toN*ns supporting a freeze last year to 16l towns 
this year. Recently, A groiip of Buddhist monks on the World Peace ' 
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March in Support of the Second Special Session on Disarmament .at 
the United Nations passed through the State and were welcomed 
by churches for supper and ah educational program almost every 
evening. From tiny towns to larger cities, they were greeted by 
hundreds of peace-lovihg^erinonters. 

But I believe Vermonters and other Americans want more than 
a heightened awareness of peace and disarmament issues. Many 
people want to studj;, examine, and actively pursue peace as the 
most important issue facing the world today. They agree with the 
, Commission that peaie learning is the responsibility of every citi- 
zen. And they agree that peace learning includes skill, training, 
eariy education, and self-education. It is my understanding that the 
Peace Academy will support a variety of problemsolving methods 
on all levels, from elementary education to adult education. EQch 
branch of peace "learning— peace as the absence of war, peace as 
» social justice, and peacemaking^technfques^will be explored, but 
application of these ideas in elementary, secondary, and communi- 
ty education is critical. Support by the Peace Academy of- efforts 
like ours in tbe Center for World Education would enable u^ to 
expand peace learning to hundreds of teachers around the State 
tlirough workshops, conferences, and seminars. We could help 
teachers look at history as more than a sequence of wars, and help 
them eMlore alternatives to violence. Support by the Peace Acade- 
my for community education would assist young and old to be 
peacecaring and peaceseeking so that peace becomes everyone s 
business, as the Commission aptly puts it. I am encouraged' by the 
Commission s conclusion that. The U.S. Academy of Peace will ad- 
vance the national interest bv developing peacemaking exp^ertise 
that can reduce the chance that this Nation or any other nation 
will, for compelling security reasons, breach peace and risk nuclear 
war by escalating conflicts into violence. . i / , t 
Since I am employed by an institution of higher education, 1 
would like to comment on the need' for colleges and universities to 
strengthen their involvement in peace education and research, I 
believe the Peace Academy would further this goal in 'a number of 
ways. The Academy could act as a stimulus and catalyst for peace 
learning on undergraduate and graduate levels.. Outstanding stu- 
dents' exploring peace issues in an undergraduate college could 
later pursue peace studies on the graduate level at the Academy. 
University faculty wanting to improve their skills in conflict reso- 
lution or engage themselves in peace research could spend a sab- 
. batical at the Peace Academy. The Academy, in turn, might pro- 
vide seed money to. develop a ne^ Course or^.start an innovative 
program in the field of peace learning at a college or university. 
The dynamic interaction between institutions of higher education 
and the Academy of Peace is fascinating t6 imagine. Both parties 
could gain a great deal from this relationship. Studente and faculty 
would be enriched and the country served well through develop- 
ment of citizen-scholars knowledgeable about and committed to 
peace learning in its many forms. ' ' * . 

The propHfd creation of regional sites, perhaps affiliated with 
colleges and universities for skill training, seminars and research is 
of great interest in Vermont because of the demonstrated concern 
for peace in our State. Recognition of the value of voluntary orga- 
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SiST.^^- J- interest, too. The Commission views vol- . 
untary associations in the United'States today as "* * * bedrock 
institutions in this democracy and as important as Government 
• ^"^h^/'^^l enterprise.to the peacemaking role .of th^ Natlo^T 
mitlio Ti-T".°- ^^^^^ American Friends Service Com- 

mittee, I think It IS commendable that voluntary groups like the 
AFSC are seen as active partners with the Peace A Amy in work ' 
Snilf organizations seldom have adequate time to" 
retlect upon or do research on issues they are actively pursuing. 
The Peace Academy could provide opportunities for reflexion and 
fZr^ ^ ^^}- ^ ^ist voluntary organizations in research ef- 
forts^Organizations, on the other harld, could provide internshiri 
f^r.lT^^' ^'""^^^y ^tuaents who Sd benem frSm . 

• andfnSt?^^^^^^^ voluntai^^ groups on local, national. 

In conclusion. I view establishment of the* U.S. Acadlmy of Peace 

twS?t'° ".■^^"^u'^^'^^^P'"^"*' ^'optimistic statement about 
the future at a time when peace seems more elusive than ever. It is 
gratifying to know that.the United States ^p fmallr giving formd 

inTffi-" \° ^ ^ P"°"^^ ^^rlast, we are respo^d- 

positively to a concern expressed so well by Gen. Omar N 
Bradley m hte 1948 Armistice Day address: "* * *. The world has 
Ourt^.^^l\T% ^tho^t'wisdont; power, without coSttX 
S^' L r*"^"^ ?[ ^^"^ ethical infanb. We kiow 

tttwt Wtbfe^g..^r" '"^^^ about -kimng. 

.olfJ'^Jlf? ^'^^ has come to admit, as the' Commissioii s?g. 
gests, that peace- is a fundamental right of aU hunian beings Indt 
fS^^T thoughtful Vermonters averted S rigfi 

recently by streaming to, town me'etings^all over the'Sfate Ind ' 
voting overwhelmingly: for a bilateral nuclear Weapons freez? Ver^ 
^Sk. ^-i^r value of peace and know that national Security 

Thp »tf "^'^ IV d ^^^'^^^^"g lethal nuclear wea/ 
The wisdom of these Vermonters ?nd m nions of other Ameri^ 
JL^^f 5*."'* "?hanced by establishment of a^Ee - 
tS pSt?^ ^^"^ learning-by and for every citi^n of . 

Tliankyou. • ■>^' ' " " ' 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank .you yfiry mudh> Dr. Co^ ' " 

« ilw'^*"^^^ speak for the Anierican Friends Service Committee, 
a director from Providence,. R.Iv-Dr.Jferi'y Elmer. . ^ ■ 
Dr. Elmer. Thank you vfeiry hjijch ' ' " • 

My name is -Jerry Elmer: I Should like to thank the/ ^nembers of' 
Sf=?^^^^! Subcommittee on Eaucation, Arts, and Humanities- for 
this opportunity to testify on peitiding. .legislation to establish a US 
Academy of Peace. I should especially' like to thank RKode Isfan<?s ■ 
senior Senator. Claibprne Pell,.for his leadersMft on this -issue and 
his assistance in making riiy testimony possible/ ' 

For the past 10 years, J[ have serv^dras a field secretary irt-the 
Sf'lSp''?*'^.^ of^the American Friends Service Commit- 

tee AFSC In that papapitj^, J ll^^^e had the opportunity to witness ■ 
several areas in which .the proposed , Pea^e A^demy could make 
valuable contributions Qne area where y^ti miqht see this is in the ' 
relationship betvjeen hti.man riglits and international peace. I had 
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the opportunity to study that relationship firsthand in 1977> when I 
visited nine South and Southeast Asian nations on behalf of the 
AFSC to investigate the status of human rights and examine the 
impact ,0^ western aid programs. That relationship between human 
rights and international peac4 was recognized the same year when 
Amnesty International was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, and 
Congress recognized their connection in asking for status reports 
from the State Department on nations receiv:ii>g military assist- 
ance. Yet, those, annual State Department reports are often sadly 
biased because of perceived security needs. A truly independent 
agency would be ii> a better position to assess human riqhts and 
undertake scholarly publication on how human rights refate to in- 
ternational peace, as I am firmly convinced that it does. 

Another important area where the Peace Academy could play a 
useful role is in facilitating informal,^ off'-the-i-ecord discussion be- 
tween nations, which might be adversaries or potential adversaries. 
The United ^Nations often plays this role as do other governments 
or^ non-governmental organizations. As we know, solutions to inter- 
national problems are sometimes easier to work out through quiet 
dipjomacy rather .than pjiblic negotiations. A Peace Academy with 
itg. i^taff knowledgeable on reconciliation might fee able to play the 
role of "unofficiaF' Amedc^ins and 'succeed in bridging gaps be- 
tween this country and otlier. nations. Onexould only speculate for 
exaniple \v hat the outcome of the Iranian hostage crisis might have 
been had there been Such . art agency wholly independent of govern- 
ment connections available to play such a role. 

Finally, let me say a word about the role of the proposed Peace 
Academy in researching and developing alternatives, to military 
force as a basis for national defense. While mentioning this now 
only briefly, I also direct the attention of members of the commit- 
tee tb the lengthier discussion J)f this in the written testimony that 
1 submitted. ' -/^ ' . , , ' 

We all know, that is a dangerous world that we live in and, for 
that teason, our Nation rxkeds a strong "and vigilant national de- 
fense. That defense is going to remain a hiilitary" defense until and 
unless nonmilitary* alter;tatives are developed., Nonmilitaiy social' 
defense . is a concept which should and must be developed a pre^ 
requisite to truly eliminating war. Social defense^ is predicated on 
using nonmilitary means of struggle, including social, economic, po- 
litical, and psychological. ' ^ 

. Dr. Gene Sharp of» Harvard University cit^s historical examples 
in which such defense l^as been used successfully in order^to cbuii-i 

.teract Soviet invasion as well as a case in'which GermariVews in 
World War 11 were saved. , ' - ,i • • 

* As I made clear' in my written testimony, I am not talking 
merely about moral opposition to violence but devel^Dl)ing a work- 
able, practical, effective alternative to^'the military. Several of our 
Western European allies have already begun diverting portions of 
their defense budget toward nonmilitary defense. The Uni*ed 
States trails .far- behind iru this field. Again, developing workable. 
' effective, resorts to war is a necessary prerequisite to establish true 
peace. Here is an important contribution the Peace Academy. 

Once again, let me thank you, Senator Pell, and your colleagues, 
for inviting me here to testify today ^ • " 
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■Senator Matsunaga. Senator Pell. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am just delighted that Mr. Elmer ^ is here. 

■ Jih'-tL^°''^^^'f y°,V ^^^l ^^^^ Academy they should deal 
with international as well as domestic conflict? 

_Dr. Elmer. My area of exfiertise and service in the AFSC deals 
with ihternational relations, international conflicts. I saw "no 
reason, m reviewing the records of the Commission findings which 
I read carefully, why the Peace Academy should not also address 
Itself to domestic conflict resolution. An important area and clearlv 
one related to a number of areas to international peace 

Senator Pell. Do you. think that the Peace Academy can en- 
hance perceptions at home and abroad that we are committed to 
international peace. 

Dr. Elmer. Very much so. ' " 

As I pointed out in the written statement -tKal I submitted, the 
proposed appropriation to the Peace Academ^ is a small part of the 
defense budget One which will put the overall stance or position of 
the United States in a perspective, in effect, put-the United States 
on record as recognizing the importance of peace, international se- 
curity, importance of pehce in the whole field of international rela- 
tions. And I think.that (hat, as you say, will be crucially important 
in terms of U.S. relations with other countries and other nations' 
perceptions of us as Americans and what our priorities are 

benatdr Peu. Are any; of you familiar with the legislation that 
Senator Symington introduced in the very early sixties, very much 
along the same direction? Any of you recall that? Dr. Wedge, you 

. Dr. Wedge. Ycfs, I do. 
Senator Pell. W^ that rather similar to this? 

• Dr. Wedge. Yes, that was in the form of an attempt-arrange- 
ment, and the time wfls not ready for it. Otherwise, it would be 
very similar fields of discussion. 

.u^f"u^°^ ^ remember I played a role at that point and 

thought It was pot a good idea because, one, the world seemed to be 
less embarked on the course of war than it is today and second, I 
had very real concerns about how truly objective professors who 
are drawing their checks from Uncle Sam would be. I think that" 
both of these situations have changed. New legislation has ade- 
quate safeguards in it in that regard, and also the need for the 
Academy is much more dire today. 

But, in a sense, I feel I owe an apology to Senator Symington be- 
cause I was the one who played a role in holding off on that legisla- 
tion at that time. > ^b*^^°^ 

Dr. Wedge. In that case. Senator Pell, we owe a vote of gratitude 
; tQ you because, Senator Pell, in 1976, recommended a commission 
$mng that' the only way to obtain our goal was to get the nose of 
^the cornel under the tent and not go for big and difficult process, , 
and .the Center for Peace Academy Commission rbute-^Sertator ' 
Mdtsunaga has headed. I have come to a sense that these things 

■ cannot cottle to focus until a time comes to divergence with man- 
jhOWer and with sentiments and with pressures in the world The - 
time had not coni6 in "the sixties when Senator Symington intro- 

■•vdticed.'that legislation. . • 
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Senator Pell. We do not have here an institutional memory in 
the Senate. This is something that happened just 10 Congresses 
ago. I think I am the only one on this side of the Senate who re- 
calls it. Apparently you are the only one on the panel Who does. I 
do not know what the answer is, but we ought to haVe, perhaps, 
more permanent civil service employees on the Senate side that 
would have that memory as we politicians come and go. That does 
not seem to be the case. Any staff person here 20 years ago? They 
were not born, most of them. 

Thank you. That is fine. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you. Senator Pell. ^ 

We will now hear from the director of the Peace Studies Insti- 
tute, Manhattan College in the Bronx,,Dr. Joseph Fahey. 
• Dr. Fahey. I am Dr. Joseph Fahey, director of the Peace Studies 
Institute at Manhattan College. I am honored to appear before you 
today representing the Association of Catholic Colleges and Univer- 
sities, ia voluntary association of ^me 213 Catholic institutions in 
, the United Sfees and Puerto Rico. 

In addition t^ its collaborative efforts with the other higher edu- 
cation associations, ACCU devotes special attention to those areas* 
of concern which have a particular relevance for institutions in 
their need of both church and society. It is in this conte^^at^ 
ACCU has been actively engaged in promoting education for pe^ 
and justice on its member campuses. So we apprlbiate the opportig) 
pity to appear before this subcommittee in support of Senate bill 
No. 1889 to establish a U.S. Academy of peace. 
♦ We believe this legislation is not only necessary but long over-, 

due. As the distinguished members of this subcommittee know, this 
is a concept which has appeared before the Congress in various 
forms many times during our history. Never before, however, has it 
appeared at a time of greater international tengion. And never 
before has the field of peace studies and peace research Jiad so 
much to offer toward a nonviolent resolution of fcjpth national and 
international crises. We believe that the United States has a re- 
sponsibility to itself and to the world tb promote peaceful solutions 
to disagreements among peoples ^and nationjjf and the ACCU be- 
lieves that Senator Matsunaga's bill tb establish a U. S. Academy 
of Peace provides a workable mean6 to| that end. .... 

I also appear before you as one who directs a multidisciplinary 
Peace Studies Institute at Manhattan Coltege in Ne^v^* York City. 
Our program— which leads to the badhelpr X)f arts'dBgree— is now 
10 years old and encompasses some 1^^ disciplines from^nthropolo- ' 
gy through World Literature and consists of over 30 individual 
courses. We have reached over 6,000- students with one or another 
course in peace studies, and have graduated over 80 majors in the 
field. To a ^r^on, our graduates report that their training in dis- 
pute settlement and conflict resolution skills has been exceptional- 
ly useful in their careers which include education, law, labQr rela- 
tions, social work, business, and government service. Our Institute 
was founded through' the* inspiration of Pope John XXIII s encylical 
'Tacem in Terris" which called all people of good will to educate , ^ 
for peace. c - ' * 
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Our students, alumni, and faculty have greeted with great enthu- 
siasm the prospect of the establishment of a U.S. Academy of 
Peace. The following are the major reasons for our support: 

One, our own experience and research in the nonviolent resolu- 
tion of conflict has demonstrated fliat there are literally hundreds 
of little known but practical alternatives to violence which consid- 
erably broaden ou^ options to the handling of conflict situations. 
But far more research needs to be done and we view the establish- 
ment of the Academy of Peace as a major impetus to the pursuit pf 
this type of research. 

Two, we very much neeti an information and data base on con- 
flict resolution to advise those who formulate defense and foreign 
policy issues so as to enable them to consider ^ more broad range 
of options in the formulation of such policy. A national information 
and data base located at the Academy" of Peace would serve not 
only the interests of a more creative foreign and -domestic policy 
nationally, but would also be an excellent resource for the handling 
of local conflicts in our Nation's homes, businesses, schools, and 
municipalities. 

Three, the complexity of contemporary global tensions demands 
specialists who are professionally trained in the peaceful resolution 
of conflict. While peace is an art, it is also very much a science, 
and the establishment of a graduate level Academy of Peace would 
contribute significantly to peace by providing our Government and 
Nation with scientifically trained specialists in the myriad forms of 
dispute settlement. 

Four, it is our hope that there woiild be a strong relationship-zfee- 
tween the National Academy of Peace and such schools as Manhat- 
, tan College There could be collaborative faculty and students' sem- 
inars, shared grants and research, as well as consultation on crisis 
situations which demand the expertise of the trained specialist. In 
snort, it should be of the essence of the Academy to have ^n ''out-.' 
reach" pr(^ram to our Nation s schools and universities to further 
aid them in their own development, research, and education for 
peace. 

Five, the remarkable success of the American Arbitration Associ- 
ation in settling literally thousands of disputes without violence is 
but a precursor of the future. The establishment of. a national 
Academy of Peace would hava profound international implications 
for the avoidance of war through diplomacy, mediation, and arbi- 
tration. It is very much in the interest of the United States to sup- 
port such an academy not only because of its practical ufility in re- 
solving disputes without violence but also because the very exist- 
ence of the Acade'my would be an important symbol of the concern 
of the citizens of the United States for peace. How many other na- 
tions would follow suit and establish their o^Vn peace academies 
^vlth the result that international tension would be reduced and 
the work of justice fostered? , ^ 

In summary, our Nation needs an independent Academy of , 
Peace to examine and develop an important body of research on ' 
conflict resolution; to train specialists in the field, to enrich, serve, 
and legitimate already existing peace studies progran;is, to train po- 
litical, community, and local leaders in the art of peacemaking; to 
be of service to other nations in their quest for peace; and to serve 



as a beacon of hope for all the world'a children Jhat they ^ay have * 
a future whiah is free frqm war and secureln justice'. 

This is an historic day. So many of lis whp.haV^ often stood out- 
side Congress demanding peace are now inside' Congress actively- 
'.collaborating for peaCe» In one sense, the Acajdemy of Peace has al- 
ready been established. It remains for you distinguisbed gentlemen 
toxarry it to its" successful conclusion. .Po cotmt on those of us at 
'the Association, of Catholic Cpllefees and Oulyersities and in the 
peace.studies community for our continued support ajid assistance 

'Thank-you.*' ^ " ' ' - \ U , v. 

Senator Mats^naga. Thahk you very rruicb, J)r. Fahey, tp)c your 
molt' valuable contribution. . .;• >. > 

. We will now hear from the director of the peace studies program, 
Church .of the Brethren in ^Washington, Dr, Kenneth Brown. 

Dn .BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I will higMght points from my writ- 
ten testimony.. " * •* ) ^ , * X J. T 

My jiame is Kenneth L.. Brown, director of the peace studies In- 
stitute and ^program in Conflict Resdtftion, Manchester Co|lege-in 
Indian^. I speak on behalf of th6 bill for a U.S. Afeademy of Peace 
for the general board of the Church of the Brethren, which is the 
parent denomination of Manchester College/ The Brethren are 
Christians whose cohcern for peace and reconciliation is at the 
hfort of our historic and current self-identity. Along with Quakers 
and Mennonites, the 'Church, of th^ Brethren is a historic peace fel- 
'"lowship. We perceive the cafl to be peacemakers as central to the 
New. Testament teaching of what it means to be Christians. Our 
history is the story of objection to^ Wars for reason of faith; wars 
which in retrospect seam to us not to have achieved the ju^Ce 
they sought. Theologically, warfare violates the spirit of New T§s- 
. lament Christianity. Philosophically, war eradicates the very oasis ' 
.of morality itself; individual chqice. Pragmatically, the cons^ 
quences of war ar^ counterproductive^ Pragmatically, the Church 
of the Brethren ^as a deep and ^biding compiitment -to pursuing 
alternatives to war. ' ' , . . 'j- • i- 

In 1948, Manchester College established an. interdisciplinary 
major in peace studies. Ours was the first peace studies program in 

,'the United States. ' , • r ' .^ -^ 

Our experience at Manchester College and study of other peace 
studies programs highlight several aSjbects of the* C^mniission s 
report and underline the jxeed for a U.S. Academy of Peace Ntoe 
of the three functional areas proposed for the Academy by 
is adequately encompassed in present programs. The first 'ot these 
functions concerns the development of i^esearch skijls and method- 
ologies. Studies of our present. proqram show that 0!tiy b or T per- 
cent of the iime is devoted to this ^rea, and we are more deficient 
in at'tention.'to research techniques than in any pther aspect. 
. The second furiction^ according to the bill. .;s to offer graduate 
and postgradudte training possibilities; Th6se of us who work at 
the undergraduate leyel in peace studies are aware of the linjlted 
pptions /available for graduate interdisciplinairy study. Perhaps 
three. or four institutions rfieaningfully talk about the studies pro- 

■ gram. The U.S. Academy of Peace, as an institution ^leyoted ex^^^^^ 
lively to the st\idy of conflict i^esolution; would be a^gre^t help in 
filling this educational -gap./ , S'^ J4 W* - 
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Third, the Academy would be mandated to develop public educa- 
tion resources and to engage in educational programs, activities for 
which very few of ijs who are presently involved in peace education 
have staff or means. This aqdvity on the part of the Academy 
would be incalculably importarft Americans have learned to think 
in terms oFwin/lose, as other people have testified today. Our tele- 
vision entertainment, hero model^ and our larger mode of percep- 
tion tends to be polarized. Becaus^many persons perceive conflict 
encounters as a zero sum game in vihich there can only be winners 
and losers, adversarial relationships are actually intensified and 
result in negative sum games in which everybody loses. The ab- 
sence of awareness as to the pos^il^ility of mutually satisfactory 
conflict settlement, along with applicable skills to achieve it, will 
tear our society apart through domestic conflict. Lack of similar 
perception arid skills at the international level condemn us to nu- 
. clear holocaust or a similar fate. 

In a representative democracy, even our most skilled negotiators 
are severely hampered if there is no broad public support for their 
efforts. A probleni-solving mentality in which win/win options ^re 
^?,^Sht, rather than exclusive national advantage, could greatly fa- 
cilitate international negotiations such as our present talks at 
Geneva with the Sovifet Union. 

In terms of assumptions,, there ^is abundant research in peace 
studies literature which would challenge the most basic of all as- 
sumptions in which our national defense now rests, the assumption 
that the best way to maintain peace is to prepare for war. Such as- 
sumptions and applicable research needs \o be brought to the at- 
tention of the'public. 

'The time is right for a U.S. Academy of Peace. The legitimacy of 
war as a means of solving international conflicts has broken down, 
^ AAA objective~victory-is no longer applicable in a world of 
OU,UOO nuclear weap^ps. War s moral intent— protection of the in- 
nocent and prosecution of the guilty-is impossible, given the tech- 
nology ot modern combat. People overwhelmingly agree on the un- 
attractiveness and ineffectiveness of warfare. What is still lacking 
are viable, realistic alterniatives. We have not developed a Coperni- 
can theory of peace to replace the Ptolemaic view of.^var. Until 
such models are explored and developed, no shift in wqrld opinion 
and corresponding national behaviors will take place. The role of 
the Academy of Peace should be to explore and develop and dis- 
seminate new paradigms. 

A U S Academy of Peace would be an important expression of 
will on the part of our Government to seek new solutions to old 
problems It would be an expression of faith in human ingenuity 
and the refusal to accept the unacceptable, annihilation or submis- 
sion to injustice. An Academy of Peace would convey to the world 
unshakable conviction that there are third and fourth and fifth 
possibilities yet to be explored and utilized in our behal?. 

The Academy, finally, would symbolize our striving for unity 
with all the peoples of the world. Conflict techniques, however 
much they are reseaiched and dteveloped, are inadequate without 
an underlying change in world viW, Success in conflicf resolution 
resides in the extension of respect which stems from prior attitudes 
of global interdependence and unity. The Church of the Brethren 
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believes that all people are God s children. From a global perspec- 
tive, all wars^must be viewed as civil wars. And, as Martin King 
proclaimed, we must learn to live together as brothers and sisters, 
or die together as fools. However despicable the actions of others, 
we remain bound to them in our common destiny of this moment. 
The biblical ideal of social interdependence has become, in the 
shadow of nuclear war, a necessity. The ultimate test of the United 
States will be whether we recognize that necessity and in so doing 
choose life rather than death for our children. The establishment . 
of an Academy of Peace would J>e a concrete step in the direction of 
life. 

Mr, Chairman, I think it* was Bertold Brecht who pointed out 
that the city of Carthage fought three wars. After the first, she was 
still* strong; kfter the second, she was still inhabitable; and after 
the third, she was nowhere to be found. ^ 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much. Dr. Brown. 
We will pow hear from Dr. Mattson from Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, Pa. ^ 
Dn Mattson. Thank you. Senator. 

It is my pleasure to represent Gettyabui'g College and, many 
other segments of the Gettysburg community—including the aa- 
ministration of the Gettysburg National Military Park, many Gov- 
ernment and business leaders, the Eisenhower Society; and the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary—and to state our enthusiastic sup- 
port of the legislation to estaolish a U.S. Academy of Peace and 
Conflict Resolution. 

There are many reasons why we support this legislation. Grettys- 
.burg College, the oldest of the Lutheran Church related colleges in 
America, originates in a tradition in^parable from nonviolent con- 
flict resolution and the search for 'the things th^at make for 
peace." We believe in the strategy of "mobilizing the forces o£ truth 
and peace in the oppressor as well as the oppressed.'' Our work 
with students makes us particularly ayvare of the need for bold ges- 
tures of hopd in areas of conflict. Recent studies indicate that the 
flight of many young people from responsibility to ibipulsive action 
and sens6ry stimulation stems, in part, from the fefeling that there 
is no future, because atomic cataclysm is inevitable. Gettysburg 
itself is eloquent argument for the establishment of a Peace Acade- 
my. The town is surrounded by hundreds of monument* to the 
more th^n 10,000 men who perished in Americas bloodiest battle, 
a daily reminder of the fearful consequences of violent conflict. 

A unique part of our support; for the Peace Academy is the close 
relationship c(f GoUysburg College and community to the life and 
memory of Dwight D, Eisenhower, Gettysburg resident and college 
trustee, who for the last 8 years of his life nad his office on the 
Gettysburg campus. In 1959, there had been discussions between 
Lt. Gen. Willard Paul, retired, then president of the college, and 
President Eisenhower about the establishment of a peace institute 
at Gettysburg College. As Eisenhdwer said in a 1950 lecture on 
'peace: / 

There is something almost shocking in the realization that, thoughLman> millions 
have been voluntanI> donated for research in cancer of the individu£ 1 bod>, nothirtg 
similar has been done with respect to the most mthgnant cancer in 
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In 1953, he stated: 

Every gun that is nfede. every warship launcHed, every rocket fired signifies, in 
the final sense, a theft from th(»e who hunger and are hot fed, those who are cold 
and are not clothed This world in arms, is not spending money alone. It is spending 
the sweat of its laborers, the geryus of its scientists and the hopes of its 
children , This is not a way of life at all, in any true sense. Under the cloud of 
threatening war, it is humanity hanging from a cross of iron. 

Another part of our enthusiasm for the proposed academy— and 
one, we think, that argues for an institution established by the 
FederM Government--is the hope that, once established, the acade- 
my will become a vital part of the career process for many, both 
civilian and military, who live at the places where conflicts occur. 
Thus interjecting new dynamics into immensely threatening situa- 
tions. ^ 

Furthermore, we see the proposed Peace Academy as an appro- 
priate response to the increasingly evident fears of the smaller na- 
tions of the world about potentially cataclysmic conflicts between 
the super powers. The establishment of the Peace Academy would 
be a sign to the world that we are trying to be responsible stewards- 
of our immense power. 

We would like to suggest that Gettysburg would be an appropri- 
ate^place in w^jch to locate the proposed academy. I have^already 
mentioned the college's unique relationship to President JOsenhow- 
er and his strong commitment to peace studies. Gettysburg offers 
relatively close proximity to Washington, 80 miles, and to other 
major centers of population. The college itself would have adminis- 
trative, faculty, and library resources to supplement and assist Get- 
tysburg in development of such an academy, particularly in its 
early stages Preliminary conversation^ with leaders in the commu- 
nity indicate that good land could be made available for the new ' 
institution. 

Perhaps most important of all is Gettysburg s symbolic value. 
The act of planting an institution for the peaceful resolution of 
conflict on or near the m6st famous battlefield of the Civil War— 
the high Water mark of American violence— would be an act of 
great significance It was also at Gettysburg that Abraham Lincoln, 
probably the American President most profojundly troubled by the 
tragedy of war, delivered his immortal Gettysburg Address at the 
site of the National Cemetery. It was at Gettysburg 75 years later 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt dedicated the Peace Light whicht as 
Governor Earle said that dav, is to be a sign to ourselves and .the 
world that we have bound ourselves together for the cause of 
peace. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much. Dr. Mattson, and I 
am sure that in due time perhaps Gettysburg will be consider* as 
one of the satellites for one of its stations.* 

Now, we will hear from the Director of Center for Conflict Reso- 
lution of George Mason University, one whom I personally know as 
having been very active in this effort to establish a U.S. depart- 
ment, not only U.S. Academy of Peace, but a U.S. Department of 
Peace, Dr. Bryant Wedge. ^ 

Dr. Wedge, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask your permission to 
have my statement entered into the record. It said some things 
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you 

Senator Matsunaga. All o: 
record as if delivered in fulL 
tation of tiiAe, we have asto 



which I think are significant to you, but I would like to speak to 
something which, as an addendum to that statement, about where 
we are now in th^ Falkland islands dis^Krte, if that is agreeable to 

I your statements will appear in the 
Understandably, because of the limi- 
the panelists to limit their testimony 
to 5 minutes and to summarize their statements. But you can rest 
assured your statement wiA be in the record in full. 
Dr. Wedge, Thank you. Senator Matsunaga. 
I would have started in] my statement by saying that until De- 
cember 17, 1903, a lot of p4ople had a dream of men flying through' 
the air. On December 17, 1903, at Kitty Hawk, one Orvjlle Wright 
flew 120 feiet in 12 seconds, and we knew that man flies and could 
fly and something has grown from that, a great system of interna- 
tional cornmerce and communication, and airlines and technology 
have grown from that first moment of truth. 

At George Mason University, I left the Peace Academy campaign 
to work on a little bicycle with wings, a prototype for the Peace 
Acad^ipy because I know that they will never arrive in being until^ 
we can say we have tried it And, by God, it flies. Well, I can telf 
voA today the training program for peacemakers flies. We have 
had enough experience now, enough teachers meshed together, 
enough faculty boards, enough Senatorial aides attending courses 
and lemming from them and acting as peacemakers, and surprising 
their professors already because no professor can teach this be- 
cause none of them have identified it. W^ were trained in soipe dis- 
cipline 'or some theory. Now, we have a liew kind of cat— the first 
peacemakers in the history of the world professionally oriented. 

But I want to talk about the Falkland Inland dispute in relation 
to the Peace Academy, .Because on th^ 7th of this month, Judy 
Mann wrote in a column in the Washington, Post that It would 
have been useful if the President "could have announced that the 
United States was making available a cadre of the best mediators 
in the world to help Britain and' Argentina reach a peaceful solu- 
tion." 

If we had the Peace Academy, things might have been different, 
I want to suggest to you that although the Peace Academy does 
not exist formally, it is in being in some way and we should not 
lose Judy Mann s point, and I suggest that her suggestion is a prac- 
tical one. 

In any case, responsive to that thought, Mr. Eric Cox of this city 
said "Why do we not send the world s best mediators?" And he did 
two things. He said who are the world s best mediators? He decided 
tnat Roger Fisher of the Harvard Negotiation Project, and I, 
coming from psychological discipline, could probablv make the best 
team. And he called us and asked if Harvard and George Mason 
would associate themselves together. And he started callirig up 
people and people started putting up money to put a project togeth 
er. Very pleasant. Let me tell you what dame out of that, ^ 

I contacted the working group of the State Department, the Brit- 
ish "and Argentine Embassy, and I found out in State particularly, 
they wanted everything to hold very, very 9till because of the deli- 
cacy of balances and the danger of the circumstances, and that be- 
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cause State never moves when its Secretary is involved in ^ negoti^ 
ation, and in fact cannot even pass messages up the channels, very 
easily So things freeze as they did when Kissinger was orchestrat- 
ing tl}ings. A lot of good solutions went by b^aus'e Kissinger was 
orchestrating, and they ^ came from«onfe head. The same thing hap- - 
pened in the Falkla^'. We did not go public with the press. We 
tailed the Foreign ' Relations Committee, and they said Senator 
Percy h^d been asked by Secretary Haig to freeze. They were Con- 
sidering alternative approaches and not competitive, parallel ap- 
. pjoaches; basically they have liberated rfe and themselves from 
«the alternatives due to the fact that the c/isis seems to have been 
contained by the diplomatic procedures that Secretary Haig has so 
rpagnificently carried out, given the limitations in which he was 
working. ' * 

Almost simultaneously, with Eric Cox calling up and organizing 
Roger Fisher and me, another colleague, John Bu^on, iv^ho was 
once the head of the Australian Foreign Office, but now is in Eng- 
land running a Centre for the Analysis of Conflict^n Canterbury, 
England, called me up, and be said, Bry'ant, I thmk people have got 
things crosswise and I want to tell you another view. Tne disputes, 
the' quarreling people in thi^, are nqt the ones who everybody 
thinks. They are just the Falkland Islanders and the Governthent 
of Argentina. I^ow Great Britain js involved and the United States 
is getting greatly involved when the prcJblem lies between 1,800 
people in an isolated place and the Argentinian Government which 
is somewhat shaky. So, if that is the case, why do we ntft go to the 
heart of it to where the infection is starting? Why do we not get 
those folks together, and he-recommended that we invite three per- 
sons from the. Governing Council of the Falklands to come together 
in Washington, D.C., with t^hree members of the Argentine Govern- 
ment wlro can speak for it, and we placed them in a kind of forum 
that he had developed in dealing with pl^es like Cyprus or North- 
ern Ireland, in which they would carry on discussions Jn the pres- 
ence of three of his colleagues whom he would bring from Elfeland, 
and several American professors like Chadwick Alger of Ohio State 
University, and Herbert Kelman of Harvard, who are experienced 
with the method that allows people to sort out issues and find out 
where tney were misunderstanding each other. And he believes on 
those grounds, by those methods, the central dispute could be possi- 
bly mov/e^Si toward resolution. 

So put this forward-,to the working group and particularly the 
Argentine Government. I will have a breakfast or morning invita- 
tion with the Ambassador from Argentina in a few days ahd also 
with the State Depfartment, or the^oreign Relations Committee 
principal aide in a few days about this kind of alternative. 

Just as I am sitting here in this room, however, here I get an 
envelope handed me from the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. Somebody else in this Department of Defense is 
interested in some possibility that it might engage in peacemaking 
activities in the Argentinian circumstances and is offering other 
proposals. 

Now, these are seriously backed proposals in each case. What I 
am saying here .is that there have been vast resources available, 
not used, not organized, partly because we do not have a Peace 
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Academy. If we had a legitimate body, I know that SeflSlary Haig 
would have tuilied V Siiice we do net have a legitime Body, 
we can make an illemtimate o^e and structure a group. * ^ 

The final qomment on this is that this is getting rather corift- 
Gated, and I am not/very good at complicated things. I have asop 
James Laue if this thing comes up and we can mobilize these *|Er- 
ious people's capability contributing to a peace process togetnftr, 
James Laue will c6me-to Washington to sort out the opti(»is just as 
he did vnth the Methodist Bishop of West Virginia when they had 
a schoolbus crisis. 

I want to show ydu tfie immediacy. These are war, peace, life and 
death problems for a lot of people. They are very, very costly, and 
if we could contribute to them, supplementing normal diplcmatic 
activities, I think it is our purpose, it is 6!Lir dut^ to put it forward, 
and it is our duty to point out that the Secretary of State or any 
high official carries terrible liabilities in attemptihg to mediate. 
First, his job requirels him to represent the interests of the tJnited 
States. First o^all, if he does not do it, he ought to be fired. So ev- 
erybody knows jhe is not an impartial mediator. He is a person 
j)ressing his interests; he is a wolf in lamb's clothing from their 
point of view. 

Second,, he carries great power, so whatever proposal he puts for- 
ward, the element of coercion is in it. And as soon as coercion is in 
it, people get their Backs up, they" lock in on their complex. If you 
want a system to lock in, you would send the Secretary of State, 
We did that system and it is fortunate that a good deal of skill and 
effort and good wjll helped us pass this. But there will be alterna- 
tives when the Secretary of State knows that something is avail- 
able ai>d he could better send some harmless school teachers. But, 
in suc^a circumstance, they will be worked with. Then. I think we 
will be-in a far better place arid the world will be in a far safer 
place. 

Thank you, MiT Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Wedge follows:) 
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Heirlngs on the United States Academy of Peice 



Before )f^^ Subcoraalttee on Education. Arts and Humanities. 
Sptiate Connlttee on Labor and Hunan Welfare; Senator Robert 
?. Stafford. Chalroan-. 
April 21 ;*1982 



FROM DRAWING BOARD TO WORKING MODEL OF THE PEACE ACADEMY 

/ 

Mr. Chalnaan. Honorable Members and Friends, my name Is 

y * 

Bryant Wedge and I am Director of the 'Center for Con/llgt 

Resolution at George Mason Unfv^vslty, the State University pf 

\ * 
Northern Virginia. I have been aVsoclated with efforts to find 

better ways to mesh our power and. purposes since I wa-s a UnUed* 

States Elsenhov/er Exchange Fellow In 1959, and- "have been assocfated 

with the National Peace Academy Campal gn, (N-PAC) from Us Inception. 

Honorable Members, until December y/r 1903 a tot of people 

thought that sQiieyday man might fly. N)jiXhat date, Orvllle 

Wright was lifted from the ground on a co;apl1cated bicycle with 

wings and flew 120 feet In 12#seconds. Gentlemen, since 1789 

when Benjami n.Rush and Benjamin Bannecker first proposed a Peace 

Office for the United States, a number of Americans have thought 

that such a contraption might fly. I am here today to tell you 

that we have ^aken ,t'he first trjal flight In t»jjn1ng professional 

peacemakers at our Center, aad that tne bless^^hlng flies. The 



signs are that the Peace Academy, enterprise Is headed, for*as* 
exciting a future as was aviation after that first trial flight. 
Even-better , *th1s> new devel opmenjt'n^y hel p see us safely Into 
'the next Century. 

In 19S0 the President and Board of George Hason University 
Invited Hr, Henr^ Barrlnger, an experienced diplomat, ind me to 
establish a model program In the, training of peacemakers with 
the purpose of testing out whether an old and^ pi ausi bl e Idea 
could work In practice and to provide a prototype far :th"e Peace 
Academy. I 

Jogether with a number of faculty members from Departments 
such as Politics, International Relations, Sociology. Psychology, 
History, Philosophy, Communications, Business, Language, 
Anthropolig/, and others, and together with over 50 practitioners 
In mediating *1ndustr1al , 1 abor, ^communl ty^ family and Intetviatlonal 
dl'sf^utes, we hive constructed a curriculum which will begin In 
the Fall of this year, and will* lead to a Master of Science 
Degree In Conflict Management. In 1984 we expect to graduate the 
fffst 40 rigorously trained professional peacemakers In the 
hi story of the world, * 

Honorable Members, rather tharr burdening you with the 
N^academlc details of!* currlcul urn devel opment , 1^111 append tog^ 
m^ testimony a paper on "Conflict Management:' A new Venture Into 
Professional 1 zatlon" which describes our program. Mep I will 
tell you that the reason we know that this bird flies \s that 
we have given warm-up courses entitled "Cohmunl cation and Conflict" 
and a -Pro^semlnar In IssfbeS In Conflict Resolution", and have 
found that students are ready to engage In sejrious, substantive, 

2. 
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. practic«1,*intenecti#any respectable learning. .Some of them 
are already a.head'of\.their professor-^. As President Johnson 
indicated, these students include police officers, s'chool officials. 
Federal officials, attorneys, two Senata. a i des . and others, each 
committed to applying their knowledge. to problem-solving in the 
real world. 

. I will briefVy address two, out of the many issues that have 

! arisen and have yet to b(?sthresbed out as'the Pe'ace Academy evolve^. 
^ The first -is "Where are the Jobs?" The answer is short - there 
j are none. There are no Federal posts that are not occupied 
V a«lready. There are fev^ municipal or state centers which might* 
^ employ our graduates. There ife some private practitioners 
. In industrial and family dispute services, but the .market is 

no\ yet large. Whit we tell our students is that their first/ 
>pro,fessional act will necessarily be to negotiate entirely 
new positions in the structure of our society and that if they ^ 
need security they should look elsewhere. A few ar/ deterred* 
and go off for M^A. But more are challenged by the risks and 
opportunities involved in establishing a new professional service 
, , in a world that needs it. 

The second- question that o'ften a»*ises Is how students can 
afford this tr^'inln^ in the Peac? Academy. Should they, as in 
the military academies . 'be on the public payroll in anticipation 
. of public service? My preliminary response is to suggest that 
they should not. If we are training professionals aftd if there 
is indeed a pro fess ional' future for this field, it seems to me 



that the students can mortgage tha^^ future .by borrowing against 
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It. Whatjis essential Is a revolving student loan fund capable 

of meeting the ^ntlre cost of participating in the program. 

loan'funds such as those made available ty medical students. 
> 

s This should b'e administered by t/ie Peace Acadei^y itself and is 
justified by the publjc service which will be rendered on a 
flexible voluntary basis rather than ass/gned positions. For 
*exaBiple, I inagin*e thatr a majority of the first graduating 
class may become employed in 'training other students sinct I 
have estimated the Aarket will reach over 200.000 by the year 
2000. Hy suggestion is that one mih 1 ion- dol 1 ars be contributed * 
^to this fjnd each year for five years with private sector'contrtbutions 
providing, half the capital; i.e., that $500,000 a year be appro- 
priatedto be matched by private donations. The private sector 
has a stake and deserves some ownership of this enterprise. 

T,here is one other issue that I'wish to biving before this 
distinguished Committee. Although the P^eace Academy legisUtion 
► has not yet pas'sed.Jt is tiirf to gear up for that eventuality.. 
One way to do this - and it has been done before - is to pass 
a resolution' or amendment which yi.ll jlermit departments of. the 
Federal Government to »ssi^ employees to this function. Under 
Sectfon 7(d) of S. 1889, U.S. Academy of Peace Act, "The 
president ^{of the .Peace Academy) may request the ass1gnmer\^t of 
Iny Federal officer or employee to the Academy." * I believe that 
this provisi'dM could wisely be anticipated. Al ready'nvembers of 
the' Oepartiaents of Educat1on,,^Inter^or, Defense and the /eace 
Corps have Indicated strong personal interest in such assignment. 

4. 
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'On behalf of the Center for Cqnfllct Resolution, I would be 
very pleased to offer our facilities to such a gearlng-up 
project without any cost to the Government beyond continuing 
salaries of Governoient employees assigned to this function. 
We wo^ld ask the National Peace Education Fund> which was . 
formed for such purpose, to support the costs of organization; 
again on the principal of Joint public-private action, 

A verx fe«5f years ago no one would have t hot^.^ht^'Cha t this 
Committee might be sitting on this sugg^sUWr 'l believe that 
, the Honorable Members are considering anSi^ctlon as significant 
for th^ wel/^re and security of our country as any piece of 
legislation since Us founding documents.' I believe that 
* mankind Is turnlflg a corner Jn the conduct of Its business 
and tbat^iOteace Academy Idea Is. th^.very spearpoint of this 



tbat^>tf^ac 

change/ Future generat1ons/aTe*certa1n t^'be grateful to 
the Members of this Commltteie. I will be pleased to respo 
to any questions that the Members may have about our flying 
prototype. • 
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. CONFLICT HANA6EHEMT; A NEW VENTURE INTO PR0FESSI0NALI2ATI0N 
Bryant Hedge and Dennis 0.0. Smdole* 

. During the last 50 yeari a new field has been'ewerging, 
prlnarlly anong the social sciences, but also Involving- the 
natural sciences. Part of It Is concerned with uncovering the 
conditions and determinants of conflict behavior, particularly 
aggressive or violent conflict, at all levels of human 
organization e.g., 1n^gp||^nal, Intergroup, International. 
This part ,1s variously .known ^s Conflict Analysis, Conflict 
Studies, or just plain Conflict. Among Its pioneers are 
Quincy Wright In the United States and Lewis P. Richardson In 
Great Britain. Though Hrlght and Richardson were stimulated 
to pursue their studies primarily by the systematic, sustained, 
and near-global slaug^ter associated with World War l*.the need 

♦ y 

to continue the work pioneered by thw» has been reinforced by 
Mof4Ki-War II and the nuclear age wKose potential for planetary 
destruction what we might call "globlclde" — continues to 
escalate unabated all around us.* Reinforcement has come from 
less dramatic quarters as well. In the form of actual or threatened 
conventional wars and domestic Incidents In various parts, of^ 
the world. 

Obviously enough. It Is one thing to uncover the^c^austs 
and dynamics of aggressive conflict and quite another to avoid, 
prevent, contalnk or resolve, confl let . Consequently, Conflict 
Analysis -- depending upon one's conceptual or terminal oglcal 



♦Bryant Wedge Is Director of the Center for Conflict Resolution 

(CCR) at Georae Mason University. Dennis Sandole Is an 

Associate of the CCR and an Associate Professor with George 
Mason's Department of Public Affairs. 
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prtftrtncts his.cont to bt tithtr Jolntd by, Incluslvt of, or 
subsuncd undtr whit his bttn variously libtlltd is Conflict 
Rtsolutlon, Poi^ct Rtstirch. Ptict Scltnct, or Ptice Studlts. It 
should bt cleir, thtn. that tht ntw fitld. which, for purposts 
of slmpl Iclty' and convtnltnct, wt shall call Corvfllct and Ptact 
Studlts (CAPS), Is conprlstd of two dlstln^ct but Inttrrtlattd 
tracks; ont conctrntd with uncovtring tht causts of^^aggrt^slvt 
confllct'and tht o^htr c^onc'trntd with prtvtnting, nanaging» and 
rtsolving aggrtislvt conflict. 

Whllt a consldtrabYt body of thtq^fttlcal and tnplrie^tfl 
llttraturt tias dtvtloptd out-of CAPS » tnough for tht fitid to- 
bt vltwtd as an tntrglng disclpl Int.^whattvtr corrtspond 1 ng 
proftsslonal Izatlon has taktn plact has involvtd thost Who study 
tht causts and Managtmtfnt of conflict MOrt than It has thost who 
actually atttmpt to rtsol vt aggrttsi vt conflicts. Il» othtr words, 
proftsslonal Izatlon has ttndtd to^-f#aturt nort anong tht 
thtorttlclans and rtstarchtrs ttan It has among tht practi tlontrs 
(tvtn though tht latttr probably outnunbtr tht forMtr). Indicators 
of proftsslonal Izatlon in thts rtgard Includt tht Ptact Seltnct 
SocUty (Inttrnatlonal ) Ind tht Inttrnatlonal Ptact Rtstarch 
AssocUtlon (IPRA). Both of thtst convtnt conftrtncts worldwidt 
as wall as publish journals, t.g., Paotrs. Ptact Scltnc t Socltty 
(Inttrnatlonal) and Journal of Ptact Rtstarch . rtsptcti vtly. Also 
Includtd htrtt^d prtdating tht two Inttrna^tlonal associations. 
Is tht Journal of Conflict RtsoliUlon^ , *•» 
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But thf bi1inc9 betwttn tht thtorttlcal «nd practical 
dimtnslons of CAPS Is starting to shift, so that tho 
p»*oft$s1dnall2at1on process Is tmphaslilng not only practitioners 



as Will as thtort ticlans but also an Inttgrattd thtorttlclan- 
practltlontr. A good dtal of tht rt sponsi b 11 1 ty for this , 
shift r^sts with tht 35 or so ntmbtrs of tht Consortium on 
Ptacf^ RfStarch, Education, and'-Owtlppwfnt (COPREO). COPRED's 
Mtmbtrshlp Indudts tht Unlvtrslty of Wattrloo In Canada, tht 
University of Haifa In Isratl,'ind tht jlnlvt rsl ty of Bradford 
In England as wtll as sont 32 colUgts and unlvtrsltlts In 
tht Unlttd States. Htnct, though prcdowlntntly North 
Awtrlcan. tht COPREO-contrlbutlon to tht balanctd proftsslonal - 
liatlon of CAPS d|ts havt an International dlntnslon. 

International professional l2at1on in thii regard h«a 
been given a significant boost by Costa RICa and the United 
Nations. On 27 September 1978, the President of Costa Rica, 
Rodrlgo Carazo, proposed to the U» H» Otneril Assembly the' 
establlshnent In Costa Rica of a University for Peace within 
the context of tht U. N» University* On 14 Otctmbtr 1979, 
the Gtntral Asstmbly approvtd tht Idta of tht University and 
established a Connlssfon which, together with tht Govtrniitnt 
of Costa Rica, would txplore th't Idta furthtr and set tht 
stagt for bringing tht Unlvtrslty into btlng. On 5 Otctmbtr 1980, 
afttr the Commission presented Its Report to the Secreta/y- 
General, the General Assembly approved unanlmausly not just 
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tht 1d#i but tht actual tstabHshntnt of th^ Unlvtrilty Itstlf. 
And on 7 April 1981, tht Inttrnatlonal Agrttffltnt to crtat^tht 
Un<vtp$ity camt Into fopct afttr tht rtquUItt 10 mtmbtr-natlons 
from mort than ont contlntnt signtd It. As of 9 Dtctnbtr 1961. 
22 mtmbtr-natlons had signtd tht AgrttRtnt. 

Tht Unlvtrslty for Ptact would bt a ''sptclal Iztd 
Inttrnatlonal Instltutt for post-gradu'att studlts. restarch. 
and tht dlsstnlnatlon of knowltdgt sptclflcally almtd at 
training for ptace^J Tht ratlonalt for tstabllshing thr 
Unlvtrslty for Ptact within tht conttxt of tlit U.N. Unfvtrslty, 
and offtring It tcr tht Inttrnatlonal comHunlty through tht 
Unlttd Nations. Is that. Idtally. tht Unlvtrslty for Ptact 
>ou1d contrlbutt to tht rtallzatlon of th» goals for which 
• t«ht Unlttd Nations was crtattd. An Inttrtsting qutstloh Is' 
why Costa Rica should h-avt nadt this offtr. Ptrhaps for tht 
sane rt4Sons that It. via tn ^ntndmtnt to Its Constitution, 
abollshtd Us arntd forces In 1949. In any cast, as of this 
writing, land for tht Unlvtrslty for Ptace has bttn nadt 
avallablt about twtnty Minutts from downtown San Jos/, tht . 
capital of Costa Rica; ctrtmonlal groundbrtaking his taktn 
pjaxt. and construction and curriculum dtvtlopmtnt art undtrway. 

At tht samt tinit that tht Unlvtrslty for Ptact was 
«bt1ng fxplortd at tht global Itvtl. a similar dtvtlopmtnt was 
taking ^Uct In tht Unlttd Statts. This conctrns tht'proposal 
to tstabllsh a Natlort^l Acadtmy of Ptact and Conflict 
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Rtsolutlon, 4n IdtTwhlch gots back to the ttme of George 
Washington. After yeers of Attempts to establish « peice 
icidcmy, depertnent or Institute Including over 140 bills * 
Introduced Into the Congress between 193S end the lete 1960s 
elone the Congress pissed legislation In 1978 creating 
the U. S. Connlsslon oh Proposals for the National Academy 
of Peace and Conflict Resolution. After more than a year 
of Investigating theories and technlqyes of conflict * 
resolution, hearing testimony at 12 public hearings across 
the country, participating In other meetings, and writing up 
thUr findings^, the Commission presented Its Final Report 
on 20 October 1981 to. President Reagan and both Hoyses of 
Congress. In Its Report, the Commission recommended that 
legislation be enacted to create a United States Academy of 
Peace and Conflict Resolution which would conduct ^research, 
provide education and training, and provide public Information 
with regard to peacemaking and conflict resolution at all 
levels of society International, national, and community. 
Shortly after, legislation to^establlsh such an Academy was 
Introduces Into the House 'of Representatives (HR 5d88) on 
21 November 1981 artd into the^enate (S. 1889) on 
24 November, 1981 . 

The U. S. Academy of Peace and Conflict Resolution shares 
with the U. N. University for Peace an emphasis on rrleurch, 
education, and public Information. The Academy Is, however, 

5. 
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broadtr than the Unlvtrslty In Its ttrms of reftvenct btciuse 
It Is conctrntd with communil and national as well as 
International conflict. Also, given Its location at the 
national level, the Academy Is nore likely than the University 
to be a ro1e*iiode1 for other n^atlons with sUllar concerns. 
In Britain, for Instance, the Conflict Research Society (CftS), 
together with the Dispute Settlement Research Group. (DSRG) 
at The City Unlver^lt^ In LOJOdon and the Center for tJ>e 
Analysis of Conflict (CAC) at the University of Kent'ln 
Canterbury, are exploring the possibility of a similar 
development there. But these statements of minor differences 
should not detract from the fact that, at the global es*,well 
as national level. Important developments art talking place 
which augur well for the further balanced professional Izatlon 
of CAPS. 

We approve of thes* developments because we believe 
there exists a need for further professional Izatlon, Why? 
In the first place, such a n#ed Is Implied 'in our opening w 

remarks. Indeed, as we go to press, mass movements In 

f. - • 

Europe and In the United States are stridently demonstrating 
their resistance to policies which appear to be leading nowhere 
except to globlclde to the Increased probabi 1 1 ty .thct the 
"Big Bang Theory" may take on another meaning'. But In the 
second place, though the elements of a CAPS professional 
community (e.g., a literature, researchers and theorists, and 

6. 
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practl tlontrs ) have been emerging for some time now, CAPS 
tends to be something which does not exist In the public 
or decis 1on*mAk1 ng consciousness as an option, as a resource ^ 
which might be called gpon. By and largo, when conflicts 
threaten to become nasty, there Is a marked tendency^at all 
social levels' to "call out the Marines". One of the reasons 
for this Is tthat the elements of the CAPS professional 
community have not yet been Integrated Into a coherent whole. 
J^no of the essential tasks of the National Academy of Peace^ 
.and Conflict Resolution, as well as the /Sblverslty for Peace, 
would be to address this need. In othefl/yords , further 
balanced professional Izatlon of CAPS Is necessary to pulling 
together the various strands of the community, and vice versa. This, 
in turn. Is essential to Institutionalization of the community 
*• for making It a salient option In people's minds. 
Conflicts are certainly salient In people's minds; now we 
just have to concentrate on making Salient the kinds of 
options which CAPS represents.^ 

Processes to achieve this sallency arf alri^dy tn 
motion. He have sufintloned COPRCO, the U. N. University for 
Peace, and the U. S. National Academy of Peace and Conflict 
Resolution. €ach of these Is concerned with education and 
training as well as with research and public Information. 
&y producing credent lal ed conflict managers, by creating 
an ever*expand1 ng pool of sklJled profess lonal s . these programs 
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• rt or would bt contributing to tht Insti tutlontH^atlon of 
CAPS, 

So, thtrt 1$ « nttd for tl)e furthtr proftssloniHittlon 
tnd, thtrtfort, Inst 1 tut lontl 1?«t Ion of CAPS. Mor^ovtr, 
the existing titments of tht field eppeir to be 
ript In this regard. We only heve to encourege existing 
^nd, hopefully, soon-to-exlst processes which cen fecllltete 
further profosslondl liltlon end Instltutlonel Uetlon. One 
w4y to do this Is to cmphesize, ergue, end lobby to the 
tffect thet CAPS promises to render e distinctive service 
of velue to society end thet the evelleble Ifody of experience 
end knowledge cen be orgenlxed into e rigorous progrm of 
trelning of professlonel s to render thet service. The ecld 
test here» of course, would be the ebllUy to deiign end 
cerry through en epproprlite curriculum/ Before discussing 
the orgenlzetlon of suCh e curriculum, however, let us first 
Identify. the professlonel service being contempleted end 
then specify some of the components necessery to perform 
the. service, 

The service Is cleer end simple: It Is the cepeclty 
to Intervene In c 1 rcumstences of conflict between soclel 
entitles to fecllltete their errlving et erren^ements. to 
the edventege of eech with e minimum of violence end other 
costs. Such e definition of service leeds Immedletely to 
severel elements of the, currlculer knowledge bese. 
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First Is the definition of role. The conflict 
resolver cannot be a party to the dispute^ he/she/they must 
'be impartiil and able to relate ev^handedly to the parties. 
Thft cnnflict n>snlvftr rpwft tns _PJLUiJj?.^f_jtAe_jC^^ 
This nay sound simple, but it actually represeats.a 
fundamental advance in distinguishing roles in conflict inter- 
vention. In this regard, it should be apparent that neither 
lawyers nor diplomats can, in their roles as advocates, 
sinultweously occupy the impartial and mediatory third-party 
role. 

It follows from this that the very first elemelit in 
training must involve gaining an appreciation of the tfceory 
of roles in conflict. On the technical side', it must Jlso 
involve training in requirements for establishing and 
maintaining roles'*as credible outsiders who are able to 
appreciate the purposes of activists a^nd advocates involved 
in the conflict system.^ Thus, we caft establish the initial 
and basic curricular elements, i.e. training in the theory and 
^actite of cross-cultural communication and role definition^- 
. Nojj^, perhaps, we can specify some of the specific 
knowledge bases for this new discipline. While the practices 
of conflict re.solution are as old as organized societies, the. 
means for their analysis are all recent developments. These 
include an appreciation of non-zero-sura game theory, theories 
of communication, steering and ft^d back; value analysis and 
political, cultural and social-psychological theories of group l^fe 
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. Tht$ dots not Imply that tht ntw ppoftssion will rtqufrt dttp • 
scholipshjj) (n #ach of thost bodlts of thought.^nly that thii 
rangt of conctpts* provides tools for problen. solving 
• nilysis-of^ social transactions. In this way, it btcomes 
wore and «ft)ro possiblt to idtntify sourcts of co{>flict and 
to facilitate tht discovery of alttrnativo solutions that 4 
satii^fy tht disputants. This also indicates tht nttd for* . 
multi^discipllned inputs combining stores of knowledge and 
ideas in ntw technical mtth^ds. ^ 

Compl-entnti ng theory-based analysis of disputes are tt»e 
empirically developed skills oR comroui^ication and negotiation 
that have rapidly evolved over Ihe last three decades. 
Experience in labor mediation with special techniques for 
formulating bargaining pos i t ions ,\ fact finding, representative^ 
bargaining with mediative facilitation, caucusi'nf and other 

.-techniques for finding solutions in the collectiv*e bargain- 
ing framtwork ar*' to somo degree transferable to management 
of community, and even international conflict/ The burgeoniny 
field of environmental mediation provides. a new body of 
experience in facilitating multi-party concensus development.® 
The even newer field of divorce, and family. mediation has 
benofittt/I from both of these developments and in turn 
is contributing to the development of community dispute services 
that provide alternatives to court action in such areas as ' 
custody disputes, civic quarrels and mi'nor criminal cases.' 
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Ultimately, the fnttgrativo stimulus Is provided by 
the professional f unc tlon 1 t sel f , the process of actually 
Intervening In disputes with the purpose of assisting In their 
seitUraent, It 1$ this function that brings scholarly 
analysis and theory to bear on actual problems and that 
requires appropriate skill dovolopmjnt for effective inter- 
vention/ Hence, the complete training requires substantial 
field experitnce and the curriculum includes definitive 
application to actual social issues at every phase of training. 

Here» we can state the distinguishing ftaturo of a 
professional approach to conflict management as /ani'festing 
a generic quality, Thfe focus is on conflict and, the conditions 
of Its solution; it is not on specific issues or levels of 
analysis. This generic qual i*ty lends itself to transfer of 
social technologies belvoen levels of analysis and types of 
problems; it provides a wider range of methods of approach 
than do more structured m*ec ha|i1 s;ns , For* example, some methods 
of mediation have^been gaining ground in af>proach1ng inter- 
national problems, ^starting fro^ the management of terrorist 
episodes. Legal approaches to family disputes are rapidly 
being transformed by the technologies of farai 1 y media 1 1 on . ^ ^ 
And we predict that industrial productivity problems will 
soon be approached by multi-parfy negotiation methods, on 
the model of environmental mediation the first ex|3^er1ment$ 

are now taking place as negotiated investment strategfes for 

12 

urban communi t1 es . 
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Implicit hiro Is « distinction but also • relation- 
ship bttwten, on the one hend,»techn1ca1 skill already 
substantial ly developed In relation to specific conflict 
Issues such as, for example, labor contract negotiations, 
and on the other hand, • general professional capacity to ^ 
mobilize a range of analytic and technical resources In 
the diagnosis and management of a variety of conflicts* 
These are rfot competing but supplementary appro^^chcw both 
the specific and the general are urgently needed If the 
field Is to flourish and provide a truly new element In the 
arts of association among people. In 'approaching a gtven 
costly conflict, the professional should be less apt to^ask, * 
•*How can I mediate this dispute?". If some form of mediation 
Is Indicated, his question should become, *'What sort of 
mediator would'be most ef fectlve?"* . A brilliant example Is 
provided by th« Hanafi siege of Washington In 1977 when the 
Ideal and successful mediators proved to bo three Ambassadors 
from Moslem socletle's*^^ 

We are now In a position to say something about how 
the body of knowledge and experience In CAPS can be organized 
Into A. Hgorous program whose objective Is to produce, 
professional conflict managers. In this regard, \e will 
discuss a program which has been developed by one of the 
inore recent members of COPRtD, the Center for Conflict 
Resolution at George Mason UnlvjtrsUy (GMU) In Fairfax, Virginia. 
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We have selected this program for discussion not just because 

we are associated with it, but for three other, more Important 

reasons as well: 1) the GHU program promises to be a 

comprehensive one, leading to credential 1 ed conflict managers 

who can 4nteVvene In processes at the faroUy, community, 

national and International levels; 2)' It appears to be the 

first full-schle program of Its kind; and 3) It has been 

offered as a prototype program for the National Academy of 

14 

Peace and Conflict Resolution. 
* The GHU program Is designed to lead to a Master of 

Science degreff In Conflict Management, beginning 1# the Fall 
of 1 982. Ifwill require two years of full-time or about 
four years of part-time study. It -has emerged from a two- 
year moltldiscipllnary dialogue among faculty of GMU. This 
dialogue continues at present because the curriculum has not 
reached any final form; It Is still evolving. Nevertheless, 
we have Identified some major elements which are represented 
In the most' recent outcome of our deliberations (see Figure 1). 

The GMU program has four major dimensions: .l)^lass- 
room Instruction, 2) laboratory and simulation workshops, 
3) fleldwork, and 4) an IntVfTishlp. The classroom experience 
will expose students to relevant 1nforraat1on\la the 
traditional media of lectures, seminars, and readings; the 
fleldwork experience will then provide them with opportunities 
for applying that Information In dynamic real-life settings; 
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^thi laboratory and simulation workshop axpcrionc* will 

constituta a "half-way house** botwo#n the classroom «nd^/J 

fitld. providing students* wi th opportunities for rolativelo^ 

safe "dry^ runs" betore they actually go out inVo the field; 

,and the internship will link them up with the world of 

professionaV conflict management. 

The classroom experience includes courses in 

philosophy, c\>nflict theory,, and cross-cultural commun4cation . 

Philosophical Aspects of Conflict and Conflict Management 

has been included because of its concern with fundamental 

questions about the* "reall t ies" within which people operate 

plus the way they acquire knowledge and what kinds of truth 

• 1 5 

they perceive within those worlds. Also Involved here will 
ba an intensive examination of the ethics qf social inter* 
-ventlon.^^ 

Theories of Conflict and Conflict Hanagamont, both 
the general course and the courses specific to the various 
levels, hevo been included because of their concern with the 
(Latarmi nants of conflict, particularly of aggressive conflict; 



lus the Ingredients of affective Intry Into, and management 
'of conflict systems. This will Involve a survey of thaorias" 
from biology, history, psychology, sociology, political science, 
economics, and other fields;^^ plus a survey of conflict 
management mechanisms as these are actually or might be 
utilized at the Interpersonal, community, societal, and inter- 

14. 
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national levels One objective here will be to establish a 
&h^!|4-based knowledge of the field by reviewing the theory and 
practice of conflict resolution through history, Including 
^case studies fro« each level of social organization^ For 
example, experience In labor mediation, the emerging field 
0^ envlronnen.tal ued.latlon, comiounltV conciliation and 
International peacsnaklng will be cons^ldered. 

Cross-cultural Communication Is Included because of 

JO- 

Its concern with the relationships between culture, per- 
ceptions, and behaviour; plus Its concern with effective 

verbal and nonverbal communication within and between ' 

1 9 

cultures. ^ We have already mentioned that the basic position 
of the conflict manager requires a role outsldt the conflict 
system*. Neverthel e|s , he/she/they must be able to establish 
and^i^lntaln credlbWfy with the parties to dispute. Hence, 
a major objective here Is the establishment and malntfnance 
of such a role. 

The laboratory and simulation workshops will Involve 
a series of structured experiences and experimental demonstra- 
tlons at all levels which will be relevant to various forms 
of third-party Intervention Including enforcement and. 
mediation In bilateral and multi-party negotiation. The 

objective here Is two-fold: 1) to provide students with an 

^ . -I . . 

opportunity to experience sone of the realities »«oc1»t'ed with 

the concepts th«y will be he'aring and reiding about In class; 

I's. , 
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l^nd, as we h&ve «lre»dy lentloned* 2) to provide .them with < 

relatively s«fe"o1)portun1ty to »pply their learning before they 

go out Into the field. ThJ^ workshops , therefore, will be 

a transition ph«se between the classroom «nd field 

experiences . 

This tikes us Into the fleldwork, the first « 

session of which will Involve the students In estibllshing tnd 

carrying through t dialogue with t "contrist-cooimunlty" I.e., 

comnunltles which ire different from students' previous 
21 

experiences. Subsequently, the fleldwork wITl Involve * 
p«rt1c1p«t1on^ In ictuil conflict intervention, with the students 
required to Identify « connunlty conflict (th?re are thousinds 
of open or latent conflicts In any Metropolitan area, fron 
school to prison to neighborhood disputes). Introduce hin/herself 

„ A 

In an Inpartlal Intervenor role, conduct an analysis' of conflict 
Issues, and atjtenpt to engage the disputants In a conflict * 
resolution effort. 

The Internship In Conflict Nanagenent will take place 
for six to eight' weeks during the Sunner following the second 
-senester, with students being assigned to Vorking centers 
for mediation In labor, faally, comnunlty or International 
relations. The Internship will provide not only opportunities 
for students to explore the world of professional conflict 
nanagenent, but al so .additional opportunities for relatively 
safe application of learning before theyare required to 
attempt actual conflict Intervention on their own. This Is 

16. 
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one reiso/) why the internship is offered at the end of the ^ 
first jl^ear, between the first and' second' fieldwork sessions, 
rather than at the end of the second year. 

Returning, to the dassroon experience, the fourth 
and final senester is designed to provide students with an 
opportunity to integrate the information .they will have heard, 
read and discussed; plus the processes they iill have * 
experienced. In^this regard, the Pro-seiinar (i.e., professional 
stroinar) on Conflict and Conflict Nanagenent will include 
intensive offerings by visiting scholars and diiWinguished 
practitioners frOB a variety 4)f backgrounds. It will also 
Involve student presentation's at a thesis level ij analyses 
of selected conflicts or conflict resolution strategies. Since - 
the field is newly eaerging, special attention will be paid 
to thr -requirement s for its further professional izatlon and 
institutionalization in the remaining cOurSe, So'cto-Cul tural 
Analysis <nd Problem^Solving. This will include visits to 
established institutions and consideration of development 
strategies to establish new career bases. 

Aj)ropos integration, it nay txe clear frqm Figure 1, 
in conjur)ction wtth the above course descriptions, ;that the 
6KU program will >eg1n and terminate with an emphasis on 
classroom experiences involving broad aspects of conflict and 
conflict management. In between, the*classrooni experiences 
will relate to conflict and conflict management at specific 
levels —' interpersonal, organizational, comB^unity,^ and 

17. ' 
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1ntern«t1on«l with fleldwork opportunities to «pply the 
knowledge at corresponding levels. Agiln, the liboritory/ 
sinulitlon workshops will be enployed is bridges between 
the cUssroom^'knd field. By structurl ng-1 n the liboratory/ 
slnulatlon workshop In this wiy, it Is hoped to ichleve 
sone sense of horizontal coherence. And by structurlng-ln 
progressive movenent from the Interpersonal to the i 
Internatlonil level, It Is lUo hoped to ichleve .sone sense of 
verticil coherence. Given these structuril is well is the 
foregoing substantive contributions to Integpttlop, the 
teaching as well as the learning of the subject natter should 
be facilitated. 

^ Given the above, It should be clear that the hallnark 
0^ the training prograra Is 1ts» capacity to call upon any pf 
the disciplines of the university to provide nodels and 
tools fdr the probl en-solvl ng analysis of conflicts, coupled 
with utilization of the knowledge and skflls of Institutions 
and practitioners of third-party Intervention. Such a 
'combination is unique to professional approaches; while the 
focus and Integrative franework Is a probl%n'*sol v1 ng service, 
IndUpenslble models and methods are the prodOct of scholarship. 

The payoffs of a successful Integration pronlse 
to be substantial for both the^ academic and applied policy 
communities. From the academic side, at least, we. have found 
considerable support from scholars and ^dentists Interested 

18. 
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<n testing their Insights ,nd seeing then applied to socUlly 
useful purpose.^ And pr.ctltloners .ppred.te finding , role . 
in profession.! tr.lnlng within the university f,„lly. one 
thit pemlts then reguUr .nd legltls.te .ccess to schol.rly 
- developments. Further. Just ,s theory cen benefit froa 

prictlcfc. so pr.ctl^e c.n benefit froa . good dose of theory. 

What about enploynent opportunities for the new 
professionals In conflict manageaeht? At the global level, 
there Is the United Nations and the International Peace 
Academy, At the renalnlng le/els. the United States provides 
numerous examples. There are. for Instance. 'Federal agencies 
such^as t^e Connunlty Relations Service of the U. S. Oepartoent 
Of Justice. -the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
and the U. S. Geological Survey which are concerned with 
coiimunlty. labor-nanageaent.- ,nd environmental conflict 
nanagement. respectively. There are also agencies at state 
and local levels which are concerned with conflicts within 
or otherwise Involving school systens. prison adnlnl strat Ions .' 
police and security agencies. And there are prlvat«-sector 
organizations as well, such as the Anerlcari- Arbitration 
Association and the Special Coanlttee on Resolution of Hlnor 
Disputes of the Aaerlcan Bar Association which are concerned 
with disputes which otherwise. and traditionally, wind up In 
the courts (e.g.. contractural . divorce, personal injury 
disputes, etc.).. indeed, according to the DIRECTORY OF DISPUTE 
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RESOLUTION PROGRAMS, published by tlfl Special Committee on 
Resolution of Minor Disputes, there are "over 125 operating 
Bedlatlon, conciliation, and arbitration projects throughout 

72 

the country". 

• In short, there appears to be at least a beginning 

^ with regard to the establ Ishuent of relevant professional 
Instltutlohs, at least 1n the United States. If we are 
correct In believing that these services will be recognized 
as useful^and cost-effective as they become established and 
better, known, then a new profession will have been born and 
further currlculua will evolve. And given COPREO and Its 
International dimension, the establ 1 shnent of the University 
for Peace through the United Nations, and the role-model 
Implications of the National Academy of Peace and Conflict 
Resolution, this promises to be a world-wide, and nbt just an 
American phenomenon. 
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FIGtfRE 1 



George Mason University 
Center f or Conflict Resolution 

. H.S. In conflict Han^^^ff^^nt 

Currlculun Outline 



1st Year 
Semester I 



Phllosophlcil Aspects of Codfllct ind Conflict Minagement (3) 
Theories of Conf let ind Conflict Minigement (3) ^^'""^ 
Ubor.tory tnd Slaulttlon In Conflict Pmessis I (3) 
Cross-CUlturil Connunlcttlon (3) ' 

Seaester II 

Interpersontl Conflict and Conflict Minioenent (3) 
prgtnlz.tlon.l Conflict .nd Confl let Mi^^gSBSnt (3) 
F?i?5iJrt^/"^ SiBuUtlon In Conflict Proces?es li (3) 
Fleldwork In Cross-cultural Conflict Processes I (3) 

• Internship In Conflict Ha^eroent (6) 
2nd Year " ' . 

Seaester III 

Coaaunltv Conflict md Conflict Hanageaent (3) ' 
International Conflict and Confllc? fiiriaSeaint' (3) 
Laboratory and, Slaulatlon In Conflict Processes ill (2) 
fleldwork In Cross-Cultural Conflict PrScessel II (3)^ 

Seaester IV 

Pro-sealnar on Conflict and Conflict Manageaent Strategies ^(6) 
Soclo-Cultural Analysis and Problea-Sol ving (6)- 

.NOTE: Nuabers In parentheses refer to seaester- hours of 
credit assigned to each course. 
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Addendua to testimony by Bryant Wedge* 
April 21, 1982 

CONTRIBUTION TO RESOLVING THE FALKLAND ISLAND^ DISPUTE ' 

On April 7, 1982 a column by Judy Hanji appeared In the 
"Washington Post* suggesting that It .would be useful if the 
President "could have announced that the United States was making 
available a cadre of the best mediators In the world to^elp 
Britain and Argentina reach a peaceful solution." I wish to 
suggest that although the peace academy does noi yet exist, Judy 
Hann's pofpt should not be lost ^nd that her suggestion Is practical 
and \lt^ pful . 

Responsive toithls same thought, Kr. Eric Co^ of this 
City, took a personal llltlatlve In suggesting that Professor 
Roger Fisher, of the Harvlrrd Negotiation Project, and I at t|je 
Center for Conflict Resolution at George Hason Iftilverslty, 
form an association to offer privately based medlatlve services 
to the disputants, Hr, Cox also began ra^lslng private funds to 
support this activity and we havt advised the State Department 
worI^''grouR^ and representatives of Great Britain and Argentina of 
our availability If they should wish such assistance. 

Almost simultaneously the distlnqulshed John Byrton 
of the Centre for the Analysis of Conflict In Canterbury, England, 
and formerly the permanent Head of the Australian Foreign Office, 
called me to suggest that In his analysis the principal parties 
to the dispute were the Fal k1 and^ Isl anders and the government of 
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. Argentina, while Greit Britain, the Unl tjd *Sta t^ , and possibly 
other powers were being drawn in. He offered to bring several 
associates from Great Britain to work with sone of his American 
colleagues, including Professor Herbert Kelman of Harvard and 
Chaxlwlck Xlger of Ohio State University, together in Washington 
to provide a highly tested forum to which would be InvUed 

4 

three members of the governing council of the Falklands and three 
responsible Argentine officials In a problem-solving framework. 
I have also conveyed this offer to the parties Involved. 

Whether or not such services are called upon In this 
particular dispute, the events permit a comment on the relation 
between diplomacy and impartial peacemaking or "honest brokerage" 
among disputing parties. 

Official mediation Is almost a contradiction In terms 
In that the article of faith of the emerging peacemaker Is that 
the function of medlaUon j^fould be to facilitate partles.ln ' 
analyzing their '^wn Interests and arriving at their own solutions 
between themselves., Hhen an official, particularly a high 
official, offers medlatlve services, he Is faced with two Inherent 
limitations. First, by mandate, he cannot be Impartial, as his 
primary function Is to represent the Interests %f his sovereign. 
Second, because of the official's power. It Is almost Inevitable 
that any proposal will be seen as containing «n element of coercion. 
These characterl sometimes cause disputants to lock In to 

their conflict rather than to examine alternative solutions. 

Mhat I have said cannot detract In a/ty way from the 
magnlflctnt and successful efforts of Secretary of State Halg In 

2. 
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pursuing Interim arrangenents . Rather, the function of the modern 
conflict nanager Is supplementary to diplomatic management of 
relations among states. I believe that had the peace academy 
been established, the Secretary of State would himself have 
recommended what Judy Kann has suggested, that ils that capable 
mediators* posslbVy' Including some froMtOther ^countries , could 
be made available to help Britain, Argentina and the Falkland 
Islanders to arrive at a peaceful resolution. I believe tha.t 
very fruitful partnership w111 evolve between the profoundly 
expert practitioners o^ tradiD?* d1 p1 onacy and the newly ej^erglng 
disciplines of conflict resolution. 

I hope It w111 be appreciated that those of us Interested 
In these emerging approaches have avoided any public comment 
that might Intrude Into a most delicate and dangerous 
circumstance, and that If I ceme .forward now with these tentative 
suggestions. It Is because the diplomatic prQcess has contained 
the Immediate danger. It would be contrary to o\sr ethical 
code nf^ professional analysis to press for any role In such 
natters, but we do have the duty to make the availability of this 
new kind of resource known and to ask for consideration of the 
propositions on which It Is based. I consider It an honor 
to present these considerations to the distinguished members of 
this Committee whose function Is to support emerging healthy 
developments In education and our understanding of how the world 
Is and what It may become. 
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Senator Matsunaga. Thank you, Dr. Wedge ' ' 

♦ »nn?-^?-fnL'^p^"•''u•'^''^■*^? P?"®^ ^^^^'^y and then questions 
would follow But we have imitation of use of this room up to 1 
0 clock. We have to surrender it. It is now a minute and a half 
atter one. 

cET^wfl ^.^P^'^* questions from the, members of the 

subcomlnittee if they wish to question you after they have received 
your testimony. As you know, all of your testimony will appear in 
the official records of the hearing. So that the fact that the most 
junior member of the committee is the only one listening to you 
should not discourage you in any way; that your testimony will be 
read by members of the full committee, as a matter of fact, before 
the bill IS reported out. And the fact that you have come in 
strength today I think contributes materially toward the setting of 
the niarkup session for May 12. This is the first occasion wherein 
the chairman announced a markup date on the hearing date Be- 
lieve you me, I have been on the Hill 20 years. This has never hap- 
pened before. *^ 

So I think you who have teken the time to come before this sub- 
committee deserve a lot of credit. You have shown that there is 
definite support for S. 1889. 1 thank-you very much 

We will recess until the hour of 2 o'clock at which time we will 
meet in room 410 of the Russell Senate Office Building. It is the 
older building. At which time we will have panel No "2 appear 
before us, consisting of Dr. Elise Boulding, Mr. Colosi, Mr Freiteg 
Mr. Mapes, and Mrs. Miller. Then followed by panel No 3 Mrs 
Barton' ' Cloud, and Reverend 

Are are hoping that other members of the subommittee will be 
there. But the normal things is that, as in my case, I have three 
other places to be, but my interest is primarily with S. 1889, so you 
can bet that I will be there. . . " jr^u 

Thank you very much. 

The committee stands in recess. 

(Applause.] 

[Whereupon, at 1:05 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m., the same day.] 

[Whereupon, at 2.^1 'p.m the subcommittee reconvened in room 
410, Russell Senate Office Building.] • 

Senator Matsunaga. The subcommittee will come to order. That 
means 1 ani calling myself to order. I am sorry about the delay An- 
other member has indicated he would be here but evidently some- 
thing held him back. I was at the Senate restaurant, and I thought 
why are people making a surge to shake my hand? Uumed around 
and they were. all heading for Charlton Heston. 

We will begin this afternoon with panel No. 2, consisting of Dr 
Ehse Boulding and Mr. Thomas Colosi-oh, he is not here-Mr' 
Bernie Freitag, Mr -Milton (Mike) Mape§, and Mrs. Roberta Miller! 

OK. So wj^ mil begin with the Chair, department of sociology, 
Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, a member of the Commission 
and certeinly an invaluable member who kept the Commission on 
keel many a time and who graced the paradise of the Pacific with 
her presence during the hearing in Honolulu. 

Dr. Boulding. 
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STATEMENTfe OF DR ELISE BOULDING, CHAIR, DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIOLOGY, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, N.H.; BERNIE FREITAG> 
VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL EDUmiON ASSOCIATION, WASH- . 
INGTON, D.C.; MILtON (MIKE) C. MAPES, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL PEACE AQADEMY CAMPAIGN, WASHINGTON, 
D.C.; AND DR ROBERTA BALSTAD MILLER, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, CONSORTIUM OF SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATIONS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., A PANEL * 

Dr. BouLDiNG.. Thank you. Senator Matsunaga. It is a real pleas- 
ure to come and testify to the urgency, relevance and top priority § 
status of the National Academy of Peace. 

I am glad to add my voice to others which essentially are saymg 
that the maintenance of peace and security for the United States 
in a peaceful and secure way is a political and social problem and 
needs political and socied solutions. And the National Pgace Acade- 
my, as it has been visualized and described, is very important for 
that political and social problem solving. The role of the military in 
that type of problem |plving is rather limited, and military prepar- 
edness ^one increases our insecurity because. each of our secumy 
enhancers in the military sense becomes our adversaries' security 
destroyer. And the^iiEeace Academy can deal with the problem of 
putting the security of nation states in a different frame. 

We have, in fad, parted from the traditional use of the military, 
I would sa^, over the last few decades in this country. The military 
has always been used as an instrument of last resort in interna- 
tional conflict, but we have jbecome increasingly enamored with 
our sheer delight in the interesting and incredible types of military 
technologies and have let that .distract us from the last resort role 
and have allowed military solutions to appear to be a first resort 

role. ' . 1 r> 

• What we are now doing, as I see it at this moment, m what Bar- 
bara Tuchman calls the ^'Terrible 20th Century", is that we have 
reached a point where we can write off the battles and start bring- 
ing in once again the social and political and sociopsychological ex- 
pertise to create a type of defense, a type of security, which actual- 
ly will savi the lives of the children, the men and the women of ^ 
our country and the world now that we have incredible resources 
in the United States. ' 

My fellow witnesses have spoken to those resources, each from 
their own setting. My own 40 years of watching the develppments 
of the research skills and the fraining skills in the conflict resolu- 
tion and peace research area makes me very confident of this type 
of approach, this technology, if you will, of peacemaking which has 
developed very quietly in parallel with the technology of military* 
defense. We have now, as you have heard people testifv from peace 
studies* programs on college campuses, and you will hear from 
those associated with professional arbitration and mediation associ- 
ations, all of this put together in a country whiqh has an €?ctraordi- 
narily highly educated population and extraordinary kuowkdge at 
"our fingertips as a Nation: In addition to the kinds of people that 
we produce in our country, the kinds of research and process skills 
that we have and the kinds of traditions that we have in the 
United States, we also have the traditions of negotiation, the tradi- 
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lions of fair play, the traditions of making good bargains. I believe 
that now is the right time to put all these together in a National 
Peace Academy and to acknowledge what we, have that has Been a 
less visible part of our heritage, a less visible part of our culture 
I think we are ready for the United States as a Nation to move 
to accept the position of respect and dignity in the world communi- 
ty that IS based on those other competences, and not only on mili- 
tary competence. And I would suggest, for example, that we have 
countries in Europe who have made a shift from a major military 
to a problem solving and peaceful resolution stand. Sweden is a 
country that is widely respected and has made major resource allo- 
y cation into conflict resolution. Tiny little Finland, right at the edge 
of the front line, vou might say, of major East- West conflicts, a ^ 
tmy country, which h&^eveloped extraordinary skills of mediatioa 
and communication in lieu of military weaponry. So this second 
front of technology, the conflict resolution technology as contrasted 
to the military defense technology, is becoming a visible, viable 
presence in the international community and one that commands 
resjj|ct And Japan, after being forcibly disarmed, having a peace 
consntution, ha6 gained respect because it has developed the skills 
of conflict r&olution, both in Asia itself and in the international 
community as a whole. Costa Rica has chosen to take the leader- 
ship m being a country without a national defense force and to be 
the home of & university which will be very important for basic un- 
derstanding of the possibilities of peaceful conflict resolution in the 
.^/^itemational community, as our Peace Academy in the United 
*^ states can be in the United States and in the world. 
f , So what we have now is a growing sense of a new way of gaining 
respect and status and a leadership role, of a new 'basis for leader- 
ship in the international community. And this is one that is a 
rightful role for the United States and one that we should acknowl- 
edge with our resources allocated for maximum effectiveness. / 

The military academies have curriculums that are way overbur- 
•dened and cannot Dossibly add, all of the new kinds of skills^aly- 
sis skills, process skills of behavioral 'training and the liki-they 
cannot possibly ^o it, as their, superintendents told the Peace Acad- 
/ emy Commission. We i?eed this visible concentration and we need 
It as a Federal venture that can draw on all the resources of the 
research and training and education institutions in our country. 

So I welcome the chance to say that the m(toent is really ripe, 
the resources are there, and we in the United States are ready, too, 
I think, to assume a new role in the international community. 
Thank you. • > 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Boulding follows:] 
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Testisapny on a U*S* National Peace Apadeay 

* * 

' -Elise Boxadihg 
Sociology pepzurtnent/ Dartoouth College 

It is tlie basi^iess of Congress to set policy priorities 
for the nation, based on its best xinder standings of the interests . * 
of the peoples of the O^S. clearly Vhe view of a very 

large number of Americans, of all ages and walks of life that the 
maintenance o1{ peace in the face of a potentially catastrophic 
nucllar arms race must be the top priority of our nation today. 

Military force has traditionally been the back-up* system % 
for any state when its international diplomatic and problem- 
solving skills failed in a situation of grave conflict of interest. 
Military force has been .seen as the last resort, never the first. 
Now, in 1982, our nation ought to be in a better position to 
exercise diplomatic and probleasolving skills in the internation- ' 
al community thzm ever before, because we have resoxirces available 
that were never available before iti history. We have an educated 
citizenry, and provision for continuing lifelong ret^raining as new 
skills are needed. Ke have life-enhancing technologies to meet all 
human needs, and the mechzmisma for creating access to themt Most 
valuable of all, we haive a significant accumulation of social, 
knowledge about the world in all "^its economic, political, culturkl, 
linguistic and- religious diversify ,and an unparalleled access to* 
new knowledge feven as it is being generated, in many parts ^f the ^ 
world. We also have a .tradStion of fairness/ of whioh we ^re 
justly proud^ and almost legendary skills of bargaining and mediation. 
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All these resources and skills are being rendered useless 
because of a relatively recent fascination with military tech-'' ' 
nology. it is understandable that our* own technological capabil- 
ities should ^fascinate us. Tinkering is' always fun, and our - * ' 
society loves new models of almost anything. We have gotten caught 
unawares by this fascination, to^ the point where many of the top grad- 
uates of cur best engineering 3choJ)ls go directly into one particular 
type of technology: weapons design. Thus few resources are left 
for the systematic organization of .11 our problemsolving knowledge 
for the purpose of keeping the peace between ourselves and "those • 
we view as our competitors. ^ 

. Afl a result we'Tiave been relying for our security on a 
capital-intensive military defense system which "has no strk^egy ' 
- at its. disposal except confrontation diplomacy and the threat of 
using a mutually destroying weapons complex. A labor-intensive 
security system by contrast would consist of conflict resolution 
and peace maintenance strategies utilizing vast numbers of media- 
tion and problefa-solving teams in criaris settings,* focussed*on the 
multiplication,^ not the redu^ction, of action possibilities. The 
deployment of such teams would leave adversaries less hostile and 
more capable of meeting the needs of their own societies without 
having dimini-shed the need-meeting capability of our own nation. 

The roost precious resource in tihc *U.S. is its human beings, 
whether they bo soldiers, the President of our country, membors 
of Congress, miners, teachers, scientists, children, or parents. 
Since there is no military technology that can^^w or in the future 
secure the lives and safety of those human bcingh, we must move 
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as speedily as i>08slble to the development of a new l^sace- 
maintenance capability* This means the establishment of a 
National Peace Academy, and maJcing it operationeil before ac- 
cidental or intentional warfare breaks out* 

Such an Academy could begin at once, in a mattez^ of vee3c8 
if we so desired, to train si2eable groups of people in critical 
sectors in the armed services, in the diplomatic service, in 
relevant government depzurtments, and in the private sector, to 
begin to utilize all the unused conflict resolution ^owledge 
and skill we have available in this country. The availability of 
scholars, teachers and practitioners to help make the Academy * 
operational has been amply docin&ented in the rei>ort of the Com-* 
mission on Proposals to Establish a National Peace Academy* 

We have striking examples in the twentieth century of nations 

that have made use of conflict resolution skills in the face of 

nearby deployment of great military force* In Exirope we can ^ 

point to Sweden, em aggressive military power in the seventeenth 

century but today one of the worlds leading peacemaking countries 

and home of that important world Center, the Stockholm Inter- 

« 

national, Peace Kesesurch Institute. There is also its neighbor' 
Finland, which has maintained a powerful independent mediating 
role between Eastern and Western Europe on the basis of conflict 
resolution skill alone ever since the 1950 's, in spite of grave ter- 
ritorial threats. 

Two other important examples of the deliberate choice to 
develop diplomacy and problem~solving skills as an alternate means 
to national security are found respectively in Asia and Central 
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America, Japan, whose Peace Constitution abjures the use of 
fo.ce in the settlement of disputes with other nations, has 
to date consistently preferred to emphasize mediation skills 
and keep its military force at a minimum, in spite of continual 
pressures from the U«S. to increase its arms levais. Costa Rica, 
witnessiacf'thause of military force to deal with social turbulence 
in its neighbor-states, has reeif firmed its own commitment, to main* 
taining secnrity without a standing army by investing its re- 
sources in the world's first University of Peace* This Univor- 
sity has just held its inaugxiral ceremonies in San Jose with the 
blessings and support of the United Nations General Asstmblyf and 
will train students from all countries in the skills of non- 
military conflict resolution. 

Mediation, conflict resolution and the peaceful settlement 
of disputes are highly labor-intensive skills which exist in 
small pieces here and there in the U.S. in different federal and 
private institutions, including to a degree the military academies 
and the schools of diplomacy. However, they exist in such 
^fragmented form that the critical mass needed to give our nation ^ 
new intftrnational peaceful settlement capabilities is totally 
lacking* Only a federal Peace Academy can draw together the 
strengths available to make them usable for national needs. 

I have emphasized training because that is our primeury need 
at the moment. However, research on longrun trends and emerging 
alternatives in the international system that will enable tke U.S. 
to contribute leadership in developing more effective mechanisms 
of international cooperation in the face of persisting conflicts 

9 
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of interest are another important function the Academy can play. 
Furthermore, as a member of the Conctission that reported to 
Congress on the feasability of a National Peace Academy I am 
aware of the widespread interest among institutions of higher 
leatning in developing campus units of a National Peace Academy 
for on-campus research and training. This would greatly multiply 
the effectiveness of a National Academy and create new regional 
capabilities for conflict resolution. I am also aware of an 
equally widespread interest on the Part of local communities in ; 
developing local conflict resolution resources through the good 
offices of a national clearing house that might be operated by the 
National Peace Academy. , 

The people of this country see a connection between the 
use of mediation and peace-making skills in their homes and 
coBtnunities, and in our nation and the world. Our citizenry 
is suffering because local, as well as international 
violence is on the increase. The skills to reduce violence exist, 
but the initiation of peace processes in the midst of conflict 
is difficult and demanding work. This country- needs a strong 
federal institution committed to the development of skilled peace 
pratAtioners if we are to have a viable alternative to the in- 
creasing use of force in our time to deal with ma^or human problems. 
The resources and mechanisms for establishing a National Peace ' 
Academy are available tO this Congress, and 1 urge that positive 
action be taken very soon. 
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Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much, Dr. Boulding. 

We will now hear from Mr. Bernie Frietag, vice president Na 
tional Education Association. Washington, D C. President, Wa- 

Mr. Freitag. I am vice president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation^ I am very pleased to be here today, on behalf of the 17 m£ 
hon education employees throughout the Nation who are NEA 
T^^J^' f S^P^«^ strong support for S. 1889 to establish the U.S 

uS-tlW^hl hn^'"' ^u"'^*^'^ 'Charges, our students, are 

literally the hope and the resource of America's future, we feel 
with a special poignancy the responsibility to help assure the sur- 
vival of our charges' world. ««>uic uk sur 

fhliiT^ ^ Ff""^'^^^ ^ personal aside to embellish on that. In 

whp?p^hp n^n Jc^'^'M^" ^^^^^^ ^'"'^^ 1961, there is a lobby- 
where the photos of 51 young men are displayed who gave their 
lives in the. Vietnam conflict. I taught about everyonfi tE 

talent. I think this is repeated around the country, and we teachere 
are aware of one of the most bitter prices we pay when we seek to 
resolve conflicts with war. f y nen we seeK to 

^hy our representative assembly, the organization's high- 

rn iq?<l'TS'"\-^y' ^'"^^ ^ Resolution on World Pefce 

in 1973 under which we testified in 1978 in f^vor of the establish 
ment of the Commission which recommended the legislation we en- 
do^e today. Delegates to last year's representative assembTy ri 
'^^^>™ed that earlier resolution and included lan^age 
specifically supporting the U.S. Academy of Peace. A copy of the 

?Z'JH»t ?nK ■t^.u"^^^' March with the 

committee to brief them on the pending legislation. 
IThe information referred to follows:] 
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H-8* World Peace 

. The National Education Association recog- 

nizes ihe interdependence of all oeoples and 
urges that the United Slates mako e\ cr\ effort 

to strengthen the United Nations to make it a 

more effective inMrument for wnrld praco. 

The Association supports ihe 194U I nnt-d 
Nations resolution relating to genocido «in(i 
promotes the rights of all people b\ exposing 
the horrors of war, racism, and j»onoride. 
.The Association ursies its affiliates and 
members to implement its rommiiinent to 
world peace founded on genuine pc^prct for 
and understanding of individual and cultural 
divei sily, and to develop programs. ifKludint; 
the study of additional languages, which pro- 
mote the ideals of peace, freedom, and 
human dignity. 

In addition, the Association suppor;: the 
concept of a U.S. Academy of PetKe. The 
Academy would provide programs, trflming, 
and research data in developing peacemak- 
ing and conflict resolution skills, and would 
conduct and provide for the publication and 
dissemination of information in this Held. 

The Association believes the methods of 
peace are superior to the methods of war 
and. in this nuclear age. may be basK to the 
survival of civilization. , 
^ The Association urges that the nations of 
the world, through cooperative talks, 
develop treaties and .disarmament aurce- 
ments that reduce the danger of nuc lear war 
and free resources for important domestic 
problems. (73, 81) 
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Mr, Frettag, There is no need for me to lecture as to the delicate 
fragifity of that survival in a world of frightening nuclear capabili- 
ties and a plethora of ideological, cultural, and linguistic misunder*' 
standings — or worse. We all know the potential for mass mutual 
destruction which abounds in our world. The daily newspapers are 
depressing in the information they bring us which points out the 
oiltimate vulnerability of the human race. 

We need only look at the situation today in the South Atlantic, 
whicl^ has our oldest and closest ally engaged in a serious dispute 
with a newer ally. An editorial in the Washington Post last week 
illustrated the need for just the kind of training which would be 
available through the Peace Academy. The editorial cites the insuf- 
ficiencies of the conflict resolution mechanisms of the United 
States. It commends Secretary Haig s efforts to negptiate ^ compro- 
mise which saves the face — and the existence — of the two Govern- 
ments. 

[The artkle referred to follows:] . 
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AM INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 



Peacemaking 



IN A PERFECT worii the United Nations would 
SMpped into action in the dispute betwen 
Britain and Arjentma: a seemingfy perfect case^-sJow- 
moral, leptlt^ involving two reasonabfy friendly 
tountries at a safe geographical renxwe— for mterria- 
tKdal mediatioa Tliere WK, ho««ver, no inteniatwnj^ 
micfamtty retdy, aad tht United Sutesr the countiy 
belt pboed to oommaixi a icspectiid hearing in both 
^inoa Aires and L)Ddoo, has fiQed the bi^ 
win he 00 small cort if the secretaty of state's shuttle 
£nk To let two friendly states drift totvaid confronts* 
tioc however, would Imve been a dissetvice to them 
and to American interests alike; 

Two friendly sUtes: the president has been criti- 
cized for dedaring, "We're friends of both sides," as 
tbopi^ be saw no difference between the democratic 
ways and, in this dispute, Britain's sUtus as victim 
and Argentmt's authoritarian ways and its status as 
violator. But hi simply reflected the truth that Wash- 
ington is in « position to mediate. Was it, then, neces- 
sary for hk ambasndor to the United Nations to at- 
tend an Argentine Embassy dinner in her honor on 
the very night of the invasion? Of course not 

The purpoae of Mr. Haig's shuttle B to brtng about a 
peaceful solution of a dilute provdced what the 



athninistration calls, not aggression, but •*an armed 
militaiy action of which \we disapproved." Ht wdl 
presumably be tiyujg to do this m a manner respecting 
two prmdples, both violated by Aigentma: I) temtoiy 
js not to be acquired by force; 2) the wches of people 
Ining on that terntoty cannot be ^^lored. 
^Behind the dipioraatic problem is a political 
problem. In a real sense, Mr. Haig's mission has 
made him the custodian of two governments, Prnnt 
Mmjster Thatcher's and President GaltieffSi How 
can they both survive a setUement? Yet Mr. iW 
on hardly appeal for the cooperation of either if it 
beheves that the price wfll be its fall from power. 
There is something galling here, for Mrs. Thatcher's 
government, being eiected,.is unquesUonabiy better. 
President Galtien's represents a military establish- 
ment which, partly to work off the curse of lU ap- 
palling human righfe record, has been culUvating 
the administzation by backing its policy m Central 
America— and, implicitly, by threatening to collapse 
and usher in a leftist-Peronist horror. 

There is a purpose, however, to workmg with gov- 
emments as they are. In this case, it is to resolve a 
nasty dispute that threatens to get badly out of 
hand. That is where Mr. Haig's focus must be. 
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Mr. Freitag. We sincerely hope for the success of Secretary 
Haigs mission. However, one cannot but be struck by the irony 
that the chief negotiator, who reflects the education available in 
our country, is a military man trained in confrontation, not conci- 
liation Training in the skills and techniques of conflict might have 
shortcircuited the problem or aided an early solution. Such train- 
ing would be provided under the aegis of the proposed Peace Acad- 
emy. 

As an organization we are experienced in the value of negotia- 
tions. Many members of this subcommittee are aware that one of 
- the major legislative goals of the NEA is the provision to public 
education employees of the same type of collective bargaining that 
has been available to our colleagues in the private sector for 45 
years Collective bargaining is, to oversimplify, merely a process of 
negotiating to resolve conflicts. It works with commendable effica- 
cy, as IS evident from any study of the organized l^bor movement 
in this century. And it is incontrovertible that the incidence of 
labor-dispute-related violence hs been dramatically reduced by the 
provision of this mechanism for avoiding it. 

Can we not learn from experience? If provision of a mechanism, 
^d the cadre of trained bargainers, mediators, and arbitrators 
that has developed over those 45 years or more, .have so greatly 
smoothed labor-management relations and served to cool the emo- 
tions that run high, surely such a model could be adapted for the 
purpose of peacemaking or peacekeeping. At the very least, it must 
be tried. The costs of establishing the Academy and of operating it 
are minimal iii these days when talk is generally of trillions or bil- 
lions, not millions. The costs of not seeking some means to preserve 
humanity are beyond contemplation. 

Peace and reduction or prevention of violence are fundamental 
and moral goals of our Nation. This modest bill, S. 1889, takes a 
giant stride toward achieving that goal. The U.S. Academy of Peace 
must be created. No argument^ about governmental costs or bur- 
geoning bureaucracy can be brooked. Nor can there be any rational 
disagreement ove5rthe Federal Governments legitimacy as the 
sponsor of the Peace Academy. The Federal Government s responsi- 
bility for national sec^urity is indisputable, and nothing is more con- 
ducive to national security than the waging of peace. Likewise, the 
responsibility of the Congress is tp establish good public policy, and 
nothing could be more in the public interest than the waging of 
peace. 

The immediate establishment of the Academy of Peace is the 
moral thing to do. It is perhaps the brightest hope for our children 
and their children and grandchildren. We urge the Congress to es- 
tablish the Pedce Academy, and I pledge the full cooperation of the 
National Education Association in that effort. 

Thank you. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you veryimuch, Mr. Freitag. 

I am grateful for the fact that the National Education Associ- 
ation was one of the first organizations, if not the first, to endorse 
S.^ 1889, and I think you have paved the way for other national or- 
ganizations to come forward. And I thank you very much for that. 

Mr. Freitag. Thank you. Senator. 

✓ 
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Senator Matsunaga. We will now hear from the executive direc- 
tor of the National Peace Academy Campaign headquartered in 
Washington, Mr. Milton "Mike'' Mapes, whose personal effort has 
been indefatigable and whose help and cooperation was a tremen- 
dous boost to the Ck)mmission. 

Mr. Mapes. 

Mr. Mapes. Thank you, Senator. We also thank the qommittee 
for this hearing today. 

I have submitted a formal prepared statement for the record 
with three attachments, and I would like to ask that they be in- 
cludedin the printed record of this hearing. 

Senator, Matsunaga. Without objection, so ordered. \ 

As .a matter of fact, all prepared statements will be inserted in 
the record. 

Mr. Mapes. The National Peace Academy Campaign was founded 
5V2 years ago, almost 6 years ago now, and up until a year ago Jan- 
uary had achieved a men^bersnip of about 3,000 members. Since 
that time, Januan^ 1981, our membership has shot up almost verti- 
cally to nearly 30,000 members today, and that I think this is a 
sign of our times. And it is still rising rapidly. 

I want to speak briefly to the urgency, the sjonbolism, the practi- 
cality and the cost-effectiveness of the Peace Academy. As 1 sat 
there this morning and listened to the witnesses, I had the feeling 
they were saying everything that I could have ever thought to sdy. 
I do not think I ever sat through a better hearing in nly entire life 
but it left me at this end of the line feeling a bit empty of addition- 
al ideas to add—but gratefully so. 

Senator Randolph, Senator Hatfield, and Senator Matsunaga, 
Senator Jepsen, and Senator Pell all spoke of the urgency of the 
Peace Academy. I think Mr. Kennedy made the point well when he 
said we need a general attitudinal change. Well, that is what the 
Peace Academy, of course, is all about. To change the way that our 
society deals with conflicts— to change from win/lose to win/win 
solutions, from the eyeball-to-eyeball approach to conflict to a 
rational search for problem-solvihg solutions. Conflict is not neces- 
sarily a zero-sum game, not necessarily a super bowl with a winner 
and loser. A conflict need not be a zero-sum ^ame — we can achieve 
positive — sum solutions. We can have win/wm solutions where ev- 
eryone achieves a large part of what he or she seeks. The long-term 
effect of this kind of approach to conflict is to lower the levels of 
conflict and violence all acros^ our society arid eventually all across 
the world. This is not just possible at this time in history— it is ab- 
solutely essential. 

The symbolism of the Peace Academy, the worldwide S3anbolism 
would not be missed. Jerry Elmer commented on it —the establish- 
ment of the Peace Academy would be directly seen as a statement 
of intent by history's most powerful nation to devolve at least a. part 
of its resources to a long-term search for the ways and means of 
peace and active peacemaking. 

I can only say this would have a tremendous impact on the U.S. 
image as seen from abroad. We have been told this by many— by 
dozens of visitors from abroad. Some from South America have 
said, "You mean the United States might establish a Peace Acade- 
my? Why they would never believe it south of Mexico, but if you 
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did it, nothing you could do would be better for your image south 
of the border. * It is simply a fabulous opportunity for the United 
States to exercise world leadership. 

The practicality of the Peace Academy has been spoken to in 
detail The effective trainmg of our citizenship from all' walks of 
life for permanent peacemaking and non-violent conflict manage- 
ment, as well as training selected foreign students from overseas, 
would eventually have a tremendous cumulafi^ effect toward cre- 
ating a more stable world society at every leyel. 

A$ for the cost-effectiveness of the Peace Academy, as stated by 
Senator Jepsen and Senator Pell, if it should Hflp.prevent just one 
small war, it would pay for itself many times/ over. Probably' the 
most cost-ieffective program for our world today is the Peace Acade- 
jny and all it represents. Ck)nflict is the most costly element in our 
society today— you only have to look at the military appropriations 
bill today. Look at our court system, overloaded, and years behind 
in the scheduling of cases. Look at our social welfare organizations. 
To all of these, an organization for training in conflict manage- 
ment would make a tremendous contribution. For a few million 
dollars we can establish a permanent institution which would 
lower the levels of conflict all across our society— what a costreffec- 
tive investment that would be. We only need to look today at what 
is happening in the Sinai where Israel and Egypt are entering the 
last phase of one of history's really outstandmg examples of con- 
flict resolution, which bjccurred at Camp David. Think what has 
been saved by the ending of the hostilities just between those two 
countries for the price of a short 13-day negotiation at Camp David. 

I would like to speak^to one other thing, especially about the bill 
and the Peace Academy and the role of the Federal Government. 
The issue has been raised— is this a proper area for the Federal 
Govemr&ent to get into? Well, I think the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this area must be leadership. Senate bill S. 1889, in sec- 
tion 2(aX6), states: . ' 

There is a need for Federal leadership to expand and support the existing intehia- 
tional peace and conflict resolution efforts of the Nation and to develop new compre- 
hensive peace education and training programs. 

I think that states it very well. 

Our State and private institutions are not alone in prepijring us 
for war and they should not be solely responsible for preparing us 
for peace. We have four military academies and five very excellent 
war colleges. But it makes no sense to limit the responsibility of 
the National Government in the field of peacemaking solely to di- 
plomacy and the preparation for war. The untapped potential for 
progress through other me^s is just too great, and the cost of fail- 
ure is too high. 

We must adopt the two-track approach to foreign policy. We 
must reserve our military capability, at least for the present, as we 
strengthen our peacemakinapapability. * 
^ I always eiyoy quoting a ^nator to his face, and it was you. Sen- 
ator Matsunaga, as Chairman of the Commission, who said it as 
well as anyone has said it: "Without the focus and stimulation that 
only the Federal Government can supply, it is unlikely that the 
promise from refinement and broad participation in peace knowl- 
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edge and skill will be, realized. Unless the Federal Government ex- 
ercise its leadfership in this area, peace will not flourish fully, de- 
spite its profound basis for our Nation's fieritage," 

One other thing I would like to add, and it involves the necessity 
for some redefinition of our basic terminology. National security is 
what we all seek. We have been seeking it in this country since the 
formation of the Republic. But the time has come to redefine na- 
tional security to, conform to the realities of the nuclear age. For 
200 years, ^Ndtional Security meant the ability to defend ourselves 
if attacked .or when attacked. Suddenly, with the nuclear age— and 
it happened 35 years ago, so jt> is time we were adjusting to it— our 
experte that we have trained, the best military f)eople that we have 
been able to develop, now tell us no defense is possible. If nuclear 
war descends upon us, there is nothing thaf they can do to defend 
the Nation. All of a sudden, national security no longer means de- 
fense. It means only one thing: It means peace and the ability to 
maintain it, and if that is not cause enough for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to get into this field at this stage of the game, I do not 
know what it takes. 

For 2,000 years, we have been searching for peace and we* have 
been going on that false assumption which was mentioned earlier 
today, the old Roman wisdom: "Si pacem vis, bellum para^-K* you 
wish for peace, prepare for war." 

For 2,000 years, we have been wishing for peace and preparing 
for war and, by some strange coincidence *we keep on getting war. 
Well, in the long run, a nation almost inevitably gets what it pre- 
pares for. If we are going to have peace, we had better start prepar- 
ing for it, and that is the precise purpose of the U.S. Academy of 
Peace. 

Thank you. Senator. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mapes follows:] 
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PEACE IS OUR PROFESSION 

An Addresfr by Milton C. M«pe«, Jr. 

Executive Director 
National Peace Acsdeay Caapalgn 
at 

All Souls Church 
Washington, D.C. 

rcbruary 28, 1982 



wrn!!!7/^ ^•''u ''^^^ "cognize that the title of this addres» 1* 

borrowed froa the Motto of the Strategic Air Coiwand: 

_ ^ "i'EACB IS OUR PROFESSION" 

I chose that because .of Its lopUcatlons for all of us: 

- ' lli. to be' *^Inf ^\%^*"»*"hat they deea their purpose In 
ov^wni <r although I see no way to defend our 4.000 1)er cent 

TrZ l "P^i^y* Of our continuing production of threi additional 

rcL«pt\'^in' ' '^^^"'^ '"^P^ deterrence is 

^a concept atlll carries soae ceasure of validity. 

To By aore- Idealistic friends In the peace ooveaent who believe 
the proper alternative 1. cooplete and unilateral dlsamanent, I *a 
aoaetloes aoved to coment; that It Is still a nasty world out there-- 
and would they really Van^ to run New York City vlthoSt a pollce"^ce? 

But In a wider sense, peace Is a part of the life calllns — the 
profelslon if you vlll ~ of all of us who profess ^o be fo Wrs 

and thrhl' k'T'^'' '"^^ Judaetchnstlan ethlc^ ^.dUlon 

and the humanlsra which Is part of Its finest flowering.' 

nJtn ^J.^*"*.""'^ ^" '^'^^ 't^tl*' i» significant Is the 

rllLTJ. t ''^P"^"^^ ^'^'^ the great ladles of the Peace Acadeay 
Caapalgn and one ^f Its earliest founders and strongest supporters 

. Is Mary Llebaan. of McHenry. UUnols/vho wrapped'lt all up fo"oe 
years ago when she wrote: ^ 
iL^FFn^^^ EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS - LIfS HAKE IT SOMEBODY'S JOB!" 

' wt. profession „hose jA^ls active, dynaalc peaceaaklng at 
an levels of society, and we caMow provide It - .nd that Is what 
the Peace AcadQdy is «11 «bout! . 

It*. T""?^^ 'k?^' PEACE^and hdU to obtain It, b^ 

It s n6 simple subject. Well, of course If It were, we alghrhave 

'? ^i^!n • ^''^'^^ purposes ^of talking about.the Peace Acad«y, 
""^l '^^""^t^<'" of Kenneth'Bouldlng", former president 
th-t li^!'^"" Association for the Advancenent of Science, who said 
that peace Is not the absence of conflict-It's ths non-violent 
' managcaent of conflict. ' ^loient 

But It Is so very complex — perhaps the nost complex huaan 

?on«rr.„'Hf^T?'"*'''S* " ' shall point out, one of humanity's 
longest undertakings. We often .ay that 'Perfc* Is to war as chess Is 
^fL\tlT.^^ - the^saae- board, but Peace 1. 

to buU! r^o^f A^Ide^r ~ 

^ an'yery^badly mistaken, i:he U.S. Congress'ls going 
JcidLv 1982 to eltabllsh the'unlted sf.te. 

Academy of Peace ^- «nd some of you nay be able to help! 
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-snd if I know anything «bouC Unitarians. They AUfAYS want to help! 

WHY A PEACE ACADEMY? ' , ^ » 

Now to ny first question: Should ue build a Peace Acadeoy^ and why? 

There are baaically two sets of reasons, one negative and one positive — 
why we need a*Peace Acadesy *c^the preaent stage of history, and it is ~ 
perhaps a cooaentary on out tintes.that the Dost obvious and desperate 
reasons are the negative ones, so I shall discuss then first. I think you 
know what they are. * 

Certainly the Hedical Profession has becoae acutely aware of these 
reasons, partly because of the superb work being done by^r. Helen Caldicott 
in organizing the Physicians for Social Responsibility, ^e ^^octors in 
this organization — and they are alrcac^ oany thousanda strong and growing 
at a rate of about 250 per week, I tinders tand — have dona a reaarkable 
and yet fairly siople thing: • « 

1. They have faced what a Auclear war would nean, froQ the point 
of view of their owntprofession; •/ . 

2. They have analyzed the problea — diagnosed the disease, If 
you will; * ' 

^ ^ 3. The have concluded there Is no possibility of treating the 
disease if it strikes; and ' * ^ , 

4. They have concluded they have no choice but^to conait themselves 
to preventing the disease, and Eventually to wiping It out as they have 
wiped out s^ll pox. 

Other perceptive thinkers, like George F. Kennan, have slnllarly 
analyzed the problems associated with nodem warfare and concluded that 
the great powers arc on a collialon courac with no alternative to a 
Cugdanental and sweeping departure froa It^ Kennan writes: 

**It will a^ao be argued that there would be risks 
involved. 'Possibly so. I do not ace them.*. but 
if there are, qo what? Is it possible to conceive 
of any dangers greater than those which lie at the 
end of the collision course on which we are now 
embarked?" , . 

Of coUtsc these are the most perlloxis tines In human history! 
We face the real threjit — some say fhe likelihood — of total 
human annihilation and complete destruction o'f our 'civilization. In , 
the words of Mattln Luther King, "Vc must either learn t6.1iv^ 
together as brothers or we arc going to perish together as fools!" 

But that is not only the view of our great men of 
peac^ — it is shared by many of our greatest military leaders. It 
was General Douglas MacArthur, hardly a parlor liberal, who spelled 
it out for all time on the deck of the USS Missouri in* Tokyo Bay, 
Sept. 2, 1945, when he said. ^' 

"Military. alliances, balancci of power, leagues 

of nations — all In turn failed, leaving the only 

path to be by way of,^e crucible of war. 
» f ^ 
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' * *.'» '• 

The uttes destt-uctivenett of v«r now blocks out 
this «lcern*tl^iV. Wt have had our last ;:h«nce. 
14 we do not <eyi?ie some greater and nore equitable 
•yitea, Ai;Eagi^dd6n will be at Ou^ door;" 

"Sooe greater and nore eq%^table ayateM**— It*^* a thought-provoking 
' phraie in Ita inplicacion*. Professor Boulding*a definition of Peace 
as the nonviolent aanagcoent of conflict points the way, because it 
accepts the reality of the continued existance of conflict throughout 
huaan society. We oust learn tQ deal with that reality and to date 
we have hardly Jt>egun to do so. 

Yet we Bust. Professor John Burton of the Centre for the 
Analysis of Conflict in -Creat Britain believes that every international 
conflict is i;ooted in the internal conflicts within the nations 
involved. If he is correct, world peace and racial survival may 
well depend upon how rapidly and effectively we can teach the proper 
nanagcaent and resolution of conflict at all levels of society— arfd we 
shall be Biking a nistake if we focus solely on problcns of international 
relations. * Peace aay well be one of those scaaless webs enveloping 
every level of society— and its w^p and woof aay be threads of 
conflict nanageiaent. « « 

We are, to put it nildly, in a sess I Well, how did we get there? 

S * 

I subnit that we are facing here, as nuch as 
P anything, a genuine crisis of science, and analyzing how we got here 

my well point a way out. * 

e 

The truth of it is that we have done a superb — 
literally an awesbne— Job of applying science* to the arts of destruction. 
Our new weapons systems are magnificent, superlative scientific achievements. 
But what have we done about applying the very real accomplishments of our 
social and behavioral scientists to the art of survival, to teaching us 
to live together on this shrinking globe in peace? The answer is: 'almost 
nothing, at least until the last decade or two, and too little by far 
even now! General Omar Bradley aaid it all in 19A8, 'speaking in Boston, 
When he told us: 

"We have grasped the mystery of the atom and rejected 
the sermon on the Mount. Ours is a world of nuclear 
gijBnts and ethical infants. We know nore about war 
than we do about peace— more about killing than we 
know about living." 

Can you imagine a more terrible indictment of any society? "We know 
more about killing than we know about living!" 
/ (, » < 

t 

And why is this? Well, you know why. Any urchin on the street 
could tell you why, and It's very siople: 
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YOU CRT WHAT YOU PAY FOR! And since General Brsdley lude th«t 
statenent we h«vc invested over three trillion dollars (Th«t is « "3", 
foll9ved by twelve zeroes) in c v«in search for !(tcurity through military 
arsis — and spent aloost nothing to develop a science of peace. 

If ever in world history there was a need for new ideas, new 
institutions » new breakthroughs in the field Qf peacekeeping, and 
new systems of conflict nanagesent, surely, this is the tine. Yet 

the last great institution we\crcated to contribute to world peace 4 
was the United Nations — a94^ that was over a third of a c£ntruy ago. 

To restate ay negative hypothesis, it is this: We have allowed 
a terrible gap to develop between the application of science to war 
and its application to the cause of Peace. This has occurred in part 

because we have created the inst^xution^ , the systems of war, to * 
utilize unlimited amounts of money — but no equivalent channels to 
divert investment funds into the search for peace. 

The solution lies in the analysis. How do we close that terrible 
gap? By creating institutions to direct resources into peace research 
and education. It is a truism that humankind creates its institutions 
and those institutions shape its society^-^and go on shaping it 16ng 
after the creators have passed from the scene. We need institutions 
whose goal is Peace! 

Father Divine, the great populist preacher of the 30*s said it 
with characteristic simplicity: " The trouble with our. vorld Is we 
got too many metaphysicians who don*t know how to tangibilitate!" 
If we want our grandchildren to have -a chance of surviving to knov 
their grandchildren, we*ve got to got about tangibilitatlng peace 
in the fastest and best ways t>ossibl&^ 

And today it is possible. It*s possible because our social 
and behavioral scientists from a dozen different disciplines have 
finally begun to apply their accumulated wisdom to the construction 
of a new field of learning — alsost a new social science — of con- 
flict resolution. 



From the fields of sociology, anthropology, psychology, history 
and psychiatry have come theoretical constructs which, when combined 
with our seventy-five or more years of empirical expcricticc in 
arbitration, mediation, negotiation and conciliation, have gone far 
toward creating a valid new social science field of conflict resolution. 
This promises to provide the basis for a solid curriculum of training 
and research which can make the Peace Academy the most constructive 
and cost-effective institution of our society in the 1st two decades 
of this perilous century. 

Here I want & interject an answer to the question which many ~ 
people have askedl|^ "Conflict Resolution sounds great, but docs it work?" 
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The answer is that if you have followed the news in recent years, you 
know it does. 

•it worked during the Hanafi Kuslin takeover 
here in Washington, where experts in conflict 
resolution got involved early and probably 
saved fifty hostages' lives; 

•it worked at Wounded Knee, where expert intervention , 
prevented the already violent FBI-Indian confronta- 
tion front developing into the last great Indian 
war in wha^ could have been a real pitclied battle; 

•it worked at Canp pavid, where President Carter's 
use of advanced techniques af oediation led to the 
accords and eventually to the Treaty which everyone 
said couldn't be written - after all, the hostilities 
between Israel and Egypt wcnt^^ck 3,000 years ;and 

• it works in hundreds of conDunit\ disputes handled 
annually by the Cocmunity Relations Service of the 
Departnent of Justice, and^ in literally tens of 
thousands of individual disputes handled each year 
by the American Arbitration Associatfon; 

So nuch for the negative reasons for the peace Acadcnty — what 
about the positive ones? 

» Here it is oy thesis that it is enough to go with 

the flow of history, because we arc intimately involved in the 
longest-running paradixri shift in history. In 1962 Thomas Kuhn 
described a paradigia as a franevork for thinking about a problca, 
and I an referring to our fraaework of thought about conflict. 

Kenneth Boulding, in his great little book Stable Peace , 
has written: 

"There is a long, painful, slow but very ptrsistcnt 
historical novcoent froo stable war into iinstablc war 
into unstable peace into stable peace. The bain 
object of peace policy is to speed up the transition 
by deliberate decision." 

The Peace Acadeoy is, quite simply put, an institution designed to 
speed up that transition from stable war to stable peace by deliberate* 
decision. 
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The par sdiga- shift to which I referred is the long-tem context ^ 
of history as it relates to the handling of conflict, and one can go 
back 5,000 or two ailllon years In considering lt« 

It hegsn vith the sge*old Uv of claw and fsng, when, in the 
vords of Langdon Snith: 

^Ve lived by blood and the right of olghti 
Ere huoart laws were drawn; 

And the age of sin did not begin 4 
Till our brumal tusks were gone." 

Ancient prinitive aocieties institutionalized the blood-feud, and 
a scrupulous lex talionls , the Isw of retaliation, enforced by and 
aaong tribes and faailies. 

s 

The Code of Hannurabi in 1750 B.C. and the Mosaic Code 
aade "An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth" into State Law, 
which continued until about 1950 years sgo, when Jesus Christ 
produced th( truly radical breakthrough — a total revolution inr 
thinking about conflict. *^o," he said, not do unto others 
as they have done unto you, but as you would like thea to do unto 
you. " 4 

Whether th*t was divine or hu^n inspiration is aoot for this 
discussion, but it is probable that the breakthrough was In part the 
product of the cross-cultural fertilization of East and West, the 
Ease of the Essenes and the West of the Ronan &apire. 

But Christianity vent vest — and- we proceeded to apply soae 
of history's taost nonviolent teachings by force and violence, 
sinply because that was the only way the cultures of Rodc Knd 
Europe knew to achieve enforceoent of an idea. Thus we had religious 
wars of unprecedented violence, history-bending crusades of bloodshed, 
and the crushing cruelty of the Inquisition— fall In the naae of 
Christ's teachings, with no serious awareness of the alDOSt 
unbelievable incongruities involved. A greater incospatlbility 
between the Deans and «thc ends history has seldoa witnessed. 

^ut the spread of capire brought continued crosscultural 
contiiy^t» and once again the East case to our rescue, and Mohandas 
Gandhi gently rcaoved the British Ecaplrc froa India by passive 
nonviolent resistance. 

H 

This provided the ncthod, but it took the genius of Martin 
Lutiier King to take Gandhi *s techniques and show us how to spply 
thCB so as to^conforti our Qcthods to our goals — to achieve s 
nonviolent society by nonviolent oeans. 

The Peace Acadcoy is taercly the next step in the flow of 
history as seen in this context, but it is a critical one, for it 
will cosvalt history's 00s t pcwciful nation to a long-tena progras of 
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devoting at least soae of its resource^ to research and training -in 
the ways and oeans of peace; it is hardly coincidence that two of 
the early founders of the Peace Acadcny Campaign were Janes Uue 
and Andrew Young, who were Martin Luther King's representatives in the 
white and black cocsaunity respectively whenever he was in jail. 

WHAT WOULD THE PEACE ACADEMY BE AND DO? 

The U.S. Peace Acadcny Coaaission, whose Final Report and 
Reconaendations werr^anded to the President last October 20, has 
recocaended that^e Peace Acadeoy, located somewhere in the vicinity 
of Washingtony4hould have three basic functions: 

^^^.-^Kesearch; Education and Trainjj;g; and Information Services, 

RESEARCH - The United States Academy of Peace would perform and 
assist research about international peacq and Peacemaking through 
research by its faculty, students and visiting scholars* and residents 
at the Center for International Peace to be established at the 
Academy and through supporting grants and contc«sta for research at 
other institutions^ 

EDUaTIOT AND TRAINING - Education and training programs at the 
academy will bt at the graduate and postgraduate levels; both short 
and long-term programs will be, developed to educate and train persons 
from government, private enterpurtse and voluntary groups in peace- 
making skills. 

INFORMATION SERVICES - The purpose of the Academy's information 
services will be to- spread the field of peace leaifhing as rapidly aa 
possible across our society, linking with the Nation's network of 
libraries and academic institutions. " 

In the long run, -it is to be hoped that the Peace Academy will 
change^ the basic assumptions which our society has applied to conflict 
for 2,000 years. Since the Romans first said it, -the most basic 
assumption every nation has applied in jLts ^policiea is "Si pacen vis, 
bellum para"— *'lf you wish for peace, prepare for war!" For 2,000 
years we have been wishing for peace and yet gone right on preparing 
for war, with almost slaviah devotion to the most deuonstrably false 
assumption of history. Our basic folklore has told us: "Don't listen 
to what he says, watch what he does!" Yet for 2,000 yeara we have said 
we wanted peace and done preparations for war— and we wonder why we 
keep on getting war! 

Well, if we are ever going to have peace, we are going to have to 
start preparing for it, and now IS the time. 

The other basic assumption, which we must change, is our definition 
of rjational Security, and here the Peace Academy would al»o help. 
Throughout our history National Security has meant the ability to defend 
ourselves if attacked, so we prepared and trained the best military men 
we could find— and now those same experts tell us no defense is posalble 
in the event of nuclear attack. 
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Suddenly our four military academiea and five wsr collegea are * 
inadequate, because the old rules don't apply. If defenae is imposaible, 
then we aust redefine^ National Security — and aovehow the definition always 
cooes down to Peace. Even banning nuclear weapona, however deairablc that f\ 
would be, is inadequate, because in fiveyeara' t£ae our .acientiaca arc 
perfectly capable of developing six other ways to wipe out the human race. 
What we oust ban la war itself. 

the^point is that war is no longer Just anachronistic as a method 
of solving human problems - it ia truly obsolete. There is no px'oblem 
great enough to be solved by nuclear weapons. 

The problem was stated best by the man who more than any other 
inaugurated it and understood it. Albert Einstein said, "With the 
' splitting of the atom, everything is changed except our modes of thinking, 
and thus we drift toward unparalleled catastrophe." ' 

Yes — Everything — EVERYTHING is changed, and unlcM we can adjust 
our thinking and adapt "bur society* to those changes we shall not survive. 
Can we do it? I don't know, but I do kpov we must start somewhere, and 
the United States Academy of Peace is the best starting point I have yet 
heard of. It can combine the best efforts of science with our widespread 
educational system in^majgr attempt tor turn the course of history away 
from the destruction which loons Just ahead. 

And now our final question: .What can we do about it? How can we 
make the Peace Academy happen? • o 

I've had people all across the country express their feeling 
of helplessness to turn the anarchttide of history: 'Vhat can I do — ^ I'm 
Just one little person." \ 

Yes — of course.' Everybody is "Just one little peraon." But we can 
be effective by combining our meager powers with those of a lot o^ other , 
"one little persons" who alao care. The National Peace Academy da«paign 
began five and a half years ago as a handful of persons who cored and who 
realized that there are many tides of history cy^^ng parallel through 
our times, and that some of them offer great hope. By last January, a 
year ago, the Peace Academy Campaign had laboriously grown to 3,000 persons* 
It had also acquired the endorsement of almoat every major church denomination 
in America, including, I am glad to be able to tell you, the Unitarian- 
Universalist Association. 

« • 
•But one of the major tides of history running atronger each day is 
the trend toward*>-yGS, the urgent < demand for — peace, and to thoae in 
a position to watckl^ closely, it is a source oS great hope. Today ohe 
National Peace Afffia^9qL Campaign — one year later — haa grown to 25;000 ' « 
members, and w*^xpect \hat number to double by mid-ausaer. 

Legislation waa introduced in both Houaea of Congreaa in November 
to eatablish the Peace Academy, and it now boasta almost 100 coaponsor^ 
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the support Of the White H^uTe IsteSrr ' ~ '1 /^ri„?? , 
chances of en.ctment to at least 90 per cent leglil.tlon's 

faith^n' lXt7^ illiJJ;;* 'la- Of hope\na 

I would be doing less than my duty to you and nvielf 

an o"jo"n'"i:h ::\i\ri''''''''r''>'' » n:r itr,ou 

clon'n^o^^chr^^bMc^^-ot^'slL^'?"^ ^""^ 
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The Idea of ettabllthlng a U.S. Academy of Peace can be traced as far 
back as 1792, when Drs. Benjaaln Banneker and Benjamin Rush net In Philadelphia 
and discussed their dissppointaent with the lack of sove sort of Peace Office 
in the new United States government. In the next year, Dr. Banneker would 
publish an essay in hia ALMANACK titled "A Plan for a Peace Offica for the 
United Statea.", There is some question aa to which of the two men actually 
authored the essay, but there ia no doubt that both men deeply l>elieved in 
its message. It read in part: "Among the defects which have been' pointed out 
in the Federal Constitution by its antifederal enemies, it is ouch to be lam- 
ented that no person has taken notice of its' total silence upon the subject 
of an office of the utmost importance to the welfare of the United States, 
that is, an office for promoting and preserving perpetual peace in our country. 
These two men, one a signer of the Declaration of Independence and the other 
often called the "first black man of aciencc," were the first Americans to 
actively support and promote the creation of a proper peace establiahoent, 
an idea that haa taken almost two hundred years to be realized. 

s In the 19th century various publicists and legislators put forth proposals 
for a Department of Peace, peace agency, or educational institution, although 
little progress was achieved. Since World War II, however, calls for alter- 
nativa efforta to make and keep the peace have increased dramatically. What 
follows is a sunmary: 

1935 Sen. Matthew Neely of W. Virginia preaented a bill recoonending a 
Department of Peace. 

1943 Sen.. Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin revived Neely's plan in the midst of 
World War II. 

1945 Innediately following V-E day, Sen. Karl Mundt of N. Dakota addressed 
his colleagues in a propoaal, **Keeded: A Department of Peace." Alao, 
Rep. Louia Ludlow of Indiana and Rep. (now Senator) Jenninga Randolph 
of W,. Virginia introduced legialation calling for the establishraent of^ 
a Department of Peace. 



19f57 Rep. Everett Dirkaen of Illinois introduced a bill for a "Peace Division 
in the State Department." 

. 1955- Between the 84th Congress and the 90th Congress no less than 85 bills 
1968 were introduced in the House or Senate to create a Department of Peace, 
including provisions for an education program. 

1975 In June*, Senators Hartke and Hatfield Imfroduced in the Senate S. 1976 
"to establish an educational institution in the United States. ..to 
furthef the understanding of the process and state of peace among 
nations and cooperation between peoples; to consider the dimensions of 
peaceful resolution Of differences..." « 

1976 In May, hearings were held before the Education and Labor Conaittcc of 
the Senate, chaired by Sen. Pell of Rhode Island. These were the first 
ever held in Congress on the concept of the Peace Academy. In July, • 
tha^gher Education Act of 1976 was amended in the Senate to include 
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a 12-month Peace Acadeaj (kwiiiilon Study. In August, the Senate re- 
ceded on the Peace Acadeay provision In the Higher Education Act of 
1976 In conference with the House after House conferees failed by 
one vote to approve the measure. 

1977 Rep. Andrew Young and nultlple co-sponsors Introduced Peace Academy 
legislation In the House and Senators Hatfield, Katsunaga and Randolph 
Introduced Identical legislation In the Senate. After hearings In 
April on this bill, the Senate passed it in June. 

1978 After hearings in January by Rep. Dante Fascell's House Subcoanlttee ' 
on International Operations, Both House and Senate in October approved 
a conference report on the Elementary and Secondary Education Bill in- 
cluding a provision authorizing establlshaent of the U.S. Coomlsslon 
on Proposals for the National Academy of Peace and Conflict Resolution. 

1979 In October Congress appropriated $500,000 for the operating costs of 
the Peace Academy CooDlasion, and in December, President Carter made 
the last three appointments to the Coenission. 

1980 The U.S. peace Academy Cotailsslon of nine members conducted public 
hearings in 12 major cities around the country from Hawaii to Massa- 
chusetts and Florida, compiling a record of over 7,000 pages; in 
September the Cowalssion submitted its Interim Report to President 
Carter and Congress recoomendlng that the U.S. Academy of peace be 
established. 

1981 The Peace Academy Conmission submitted Its Final Report to pres- 
ident Reagan and Congress in October. Enabling legislation is 
introduced in November by Senators Spark Matsunaga (D-HI) , Jen- 
nings Randolph (D-WV) , and Mark Hatfield (R-OR)— along with 49 
cosponsors— in the Senate, and by Rep. Dan Gllckraan (D-KS) — 
and 55 cosponsors — in the House. 

1982 Cosponsorship of the House bill rises to 106 by April. Hearings 
are held in the Senate on April 21, in the House in May. 
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To Mov* (hf Whol* Futura 



NOTB. Thi$ co'ticle is based on a>j addreee delivered by Milton C, ^fixpee, Jr, , Campaign 
Coordimtor for the National Pea<!e Academy Campaign^ at the Church of the Redeemer in 
New Haven, Cormecticuv, on Sunday, October 29, 1978. The text has been augmented by 
additional material, including coments from an address that some afternoon at the 
Yale Law School. 

Over the paet Christmas holidays, I had the opportunity to meet Mike Mopes and 
discuss ijith him the purposes and* plans of the National Peace Academy Campaign. The 
'*ollcwing address, delivered i^th the rhetoric of advocacy, outlines the concept of 
such an academy oithin the contemporary context of uorld peace and human survival* 
While Mr. Mopes is an attorney and political scientist by training, his remcarks have 
consequences for humanistic anthropology, especially when consider the practical 
ideas and actions necessary to Dork touixrd building a better world for htcrankind. 

On October IS, 1978, the U^S, Congress authorized creation of a Cq^rmission on Pro- 
posals for the National Academy of Peace and Conflict Resolution-'-a necessary first 
step tcwtrd the realisation of a national center for training and research in the 
area of conflict resolution* Active supporters of this concept include euoh scholars 
and etatesmen as Senator Julian Bond, Professor Kenneth Boulding, Buckminster Fuller, 
Senator Mark Hatfield, Mrs, Coretth King, Dr. Karl Menninger, Dr. Jonae Salk, and 
Ambassador Andrew Young, ^ —Bruce T. Grindal, Editor 



Millon C Mopes 
'^tronof Peact Academy Camf^lgn 



Wc have {liSpcd the mystery of the atom and 
reiecied the Sermon on the Mounl Ours is i 
world of nuclear giants and ethicat infants We know 
more jboMt war than we know about peace, more 
about killing than wc know about livin{ 

- General Omar Bradley. Chief of Staff, 
U S Army . Boston, November 10, J 948 

In the prefitc lo his recent book. Statue Peace, 
Kenneth Boulding, President of the American Auociation 
for the Aclvanccm^nt of Science, writes 



When I run into old New England fr»ends thei>edays, 
they ask mc, 

"What you dom' these days Mapcs?" 
"I'm *orkin' for my grandchildren." 
"Oh' Didn't know you had any grani^children " 
"Wetf. Idon't.butljothope^ I ain't lost hope yet " 
"Oh Well, what you dom' for your grandchildren^'* 
'^I'/n uyin' to make it poiiiblefor themtogetloknt 

grandchildren " * 
" That so ' How you dom' that'" 
"Well, let me tell you about it 



'The problem of peavc polivy is seettnot ^ how to 
achieve immediate and certain success but as how to 
mtroduce a bias into the system that moves it 
toward stable peace at a nrx^re rapid rate Policy is 
social agriculture >ust a^a farnner both cooperates 
with and distorts the ecosystem of the farm m the 
mterest of certain human values, so the policy 
maker must cooperate with and distort the overall 
dynamicsof society " 

In those few woids, Professor Boulding has sum 
marized ihe pioblcm ot achieving a lasling liable peace 
better than anyone since the Sermon on the Mount - or at 
least Paul's letter to the Corinthians And it is in {ustthat 
dual conlcxt thai i want to commune with you today - 
the duality ol our scitptuial heritage asbtuughl up to date 
by ihc latest developnxnis m the sovial and behavioral 
Aitnccr. To I estate it in Piofessoi Boulding s letmsot 
voctal agriculture, I'd like to ask vou to plow a few 
vKio-theok>g»cal furrows with nx 



For several decades now I've wondered whetheJ th<; 
human race is to have a future I'm not compwtely 
convinced, but m the past yeir or so I ve begun to Ave A 
little hope Basically, I'm here to tell you why M^bfecl 
IS the National Academy o'f Peace and Conflict 
Resolution I'm here, first, to inform you about the 
concept and to try to explain why 1 found it the most 
exciting idea I've heard of iril^trty years - and why ii has 
changed from |ust a wild dream to an attainable fOal 

Secondly, I'm here to ask your help, your assistance 
peihaps even youi participation in (he JittainrT>ent of 
thatfoal 

And, third, I m here to urge that you give y;rKfeJ» 
consideration to sonx other very thoughtful words of 
Prulesbor Bouldmg, when he wrutc year. Speaking of 
the National Peace Academy, Such an Academy would 
nv^ve the whole futi,/ie in the direction of greater capacity 
to cope with organized conflict, both domestic and 
international " 
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Such an Academy would myvc iht whole f uiurc 
Ves, I txhevc tt would, indj w^nt tu lell you why - 
and why a P<ace Academy his suddenly, or letently, 
cbanjed ffom the catejory of sweet ideas ' (but a bit 
dreamy) to a hard headed, practical and realistic 
possibility, and an attamable i^oal tf we work at tt But i 
want to emphasize thai when U u\ we ', I mean b6th nnc 
and I hope a Jot ot thee s 

The Peace Academy, if we tan aeatc it. Will be a very 
hard headed, rcalisia and worldly inMtiuUyn. but I must 
ask vouf forebearance it I M)und wnx^hat cv angelical 
when I speak about it The Sermon on ihe Mount siill 
stands as the ullimaie prescription for world peace, but in 
terms of our socio theolojical approach of t&da>. it has 
oft« weakness to be fully effective u would lequtre human 
beings to achieve a far more perfect hu nanity than they 
hive artained m i mere two thousand years Bui the 
trouble is, don 't have the time With the ielea« of the 
nuclear dragon the clock ha, lunoui on human evolution, 
and it IS only too apparent thM il the survival of ihe race is 
t<? depend upon its perfection, ihen without divine 
mterver^tionit is very probably doon>cd 

Suchbc nu'he cast, it behooves ihosc of us who believe 
mankind s past luslifies at Itasi sonv chance at a future to 
seek alternative means of survival whuh do not rc^^uire the 
perfection of the human race quite vet but which wilfjivt 
the CiOspel further lime to work its wonders The newly 
developing social uicncc ot con rl^i resolution t>iust such 
an alternate approach, and this is the basis for my 
evangelical fervor You see I rathei hold to the view 
expressed by ih^ English dodo, theologian Una Kroll 
during the Nairobi meeting ul the Woitd Oouncil of 
Churches, when she said, My unJu standing ot cvan 
gelrsm is Mfst, helping people live lonj; enough to hear the 
gospel vou want to preach 



The Monument of Peace - One Bf ick at a Time 

My broad subiect lodav is Peace what is it, what can 
we do to help achieve it what wilt t>c required to majrijain 
tt But if anvone expects rre to fay out a ntce neat formula 
to solve that M^r.esot problems I want to disillusion vou 
immcdtatcly BecauM." \ou sec peace is a very tomplex 
subject War these days is comptic^iied enough but 
peace ^ Perhaps the dearest way to express it is to say 
that peace is to war what thess is to checkers they jre 
both played on the sarrx^ board but peace is infinitely 
rrwrc lomplex than war 

And these day «- 1 often find myself wishing some of my 
fellow workers m the i.jtise of peact would sorrtehow 
come lo gnps with ih^ complexity of the problem, 
because the acceptance of that complexity is tKc first step 
toward itN solution I understand thef«. arc over 2,000 
aclrvc pcjc*. organizations m thu country, and ca«.h of 
them has is own ai^cnda What pains nK is the overly 
simphstit thinking; on which manv of ihoM. agenda are» 
based I subnoit to you, for oxarripl^ ihjt < prugrarri based 
on the dogan F ulf md c^fmpkti disarmantont now' ' is 
hardly an cxe'ctM. m realism, given the very dangerous 




world in which live. It is simply a fact - ataio, in the 
abser>ce of divine intervention -vlhat peace is not joinjto 
sprinj forth fult-WOwn, like Minerva frOm the bfOw Of 
jove' Peace is {oinj to be buHt like any jreat sturdy 
nx>nunxnt, one brick atactTme, each brick restinjon ihoje 
Uid before by builders aiyUowTTthroujh the ajes. 

Itjsjjl^iUil^rkmd if thinking that has produced the 
Peace AcademycStrcfVi Once the immense complexity 
of the problem of peace is accepted, then we can jftack it 
like any other complex problem - by breaklnj it dOwn 
into simpler parts and workinjout solutions tot hO$8|)arts 
one at a time That is the approach which produces the 
answers that in nme will solve the more complex problem, 
and those individual answers are the brtcks which wiH 
eventually build man's most k)nj-sou{ht monument - a 
stable peace for the world 

The only claim I would rmke today for the Academy of 
Peace and Cohfltct Resolution is that it is far and away the 
best buck which anyone isojferinjatpfescnttobelaidin 
that Monument of Peace -'and it is practically the Ofl/y 
brick which It IS realistic tohopetojet set in mortann the 
near future fjfly point is this the Peace Academy is 
realistic. It ispracticabvjnd with the help of a few thousand 
tood people it is attainablcnow' 



But There Is No Peace- 

Now I think we should t^alJ? a look at the status quo 
with respect to peace, /nd I admit the prospect 
imoKdiately may seem alrrwst over whelmmj In a recent 
sernnon, Paul Kittlaus Director of the National Office of 
Church in Society of the United Church of Chnst in 
Washington. DC , referred to a phenomenon which he 
described as scale paralysis" - that feelmj we all share 
which can be summarised in the words, "My powers are jo 
small, and my problems au: so very larje'" - ihattrowinj 
sense of powcrlessness which seems to pcfvadi our 
iociety fo this feelmj. I sutfest two anirdotes. First, \ 
think we should all put up on our walls the ancient 
Oriental quotatior^ Better to light one candle than to 
curse the darkness " And second, I think we should do 
those many things which wt can do on a gradual, patient 
basis to build the foundation for a permanent peace and 
assist those who are wor(fm.g to do so, always keepinj in 
mind President Kennedy's staien>ent to the United 
Nations when he said. "Peace is a daily, a weekly, a 
nsonthiy process, gradually chanjinj opinions, slowly 
eroding old barriers, quietly building new structures " My 
point IS that we are involved in literally chanjinj the 
wfuld, in changmg our whole cultural bias and hentajc, 
and It IS no job for the faint of heart' 

Peace all nations seek it' The search for peace rs at 
least as old as the judcao Christian ethical tradition All 
religions exalt it and chensh it amonjiheir hifhcst values 
Remember the fourth chapter of Micah "They shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares and prepare for war no 
more." and then of course conws the New Testament, 
much of It d^?ted to proclaiming the message and the 
search for pe«c on earth 
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Peace - all people yearn for it. every public opii)k)n 
poll shows II isai the top of everybody 's "wafti list", yet m 
Ae words of hUKk Heriry J'Gefitlemcn may cry peace, 
but there ts no peace, " we mtfht add. r>o visibly 
process towards-«f>y lastiftf peace. We have had 1 SO wars 
since the ef>dof World War II m I94S Today in the world 
there are somewhere between <0 ar>d 50 wars ki proffesi. 

Let me repeat at the present time we have made 
no visible protress toward any lastini^ peace* The only 
exception to that which has occurred recently, is the 
Camp David suifimit meeting where PmstdentCar ler pve 
th* world a superb example of the effectiveness of conflict 
resolution techniques at the hithest level 

But aside from that, why ut we mikinj no process 
towards a lasting peace' What joes on' Why the 
stalemate' Is peace really that hard to zom by' W«U, 
maybe it is. Or, perhaps - could it be - that we really 
don't know Aow to waje peace*- to r^lve our conflicts 
peacably' But you may say, not ^en now, at the end of 
the twentieth century' What about the woric of all our 
social scientists - our behavioral scientists' Well, yej, 
what about that' I 

We have all marvelled iX, times of reflection at the vifor 
and dynamism with whKh we apply the f<ndints of our 
^yucil scKntists to material purposes - and especulty to 
the purposes of war Haven't you tytr wondered about 
how tiitie we have done about apptyins the work of our 
social and behavioral scientists to build a scVnte or a 
i«>»i<Jtojy of peace' 

Year after year, decade after decade, we have sunjlhe 
praivts of the Prince of Peace and Wessed His name Every 
year with the pasvns of the winter solstice, we have 
celebrated with K>y His birth, and soon we enter a^ain the 
Advent season of that time of year 
»Yei tomorrow, in America alone, some 200,000 
scientists will be working to apply scientific fmdlnfs to the 
development or improvement of tfur war potentui - and 
less than 200 scientists will be workinj on projects to 
develop our capability to waje - and maintain - peace 

Since 1945- since the end of World War II - military 
spending around the (lobe has exceeded six trillion 
dollars, that is, 6,000 billion dollars' That isftout $1500 
for each human bemf alive on the earth today, man, 
woman and child And since i960, world military 
expenditures are up 60%, and despite moshroominf 
^lr^power capabilities, the numbers of the world's Armed 
Forces are also up 20%' * 

We hke to think we are a peaceful people, but the U S 
nuclear vsenal Contams enoufh destructrve power^to 
equal 7^,000 Hiroshimos, or the equrvalent of more than 
three tons of TNT for each person on th is planet ' 3 tons of 
TNT for each person' I think that's probably enoujh, 
because some of those persons are really very small 

We are a peaceful people, yet we have four excellent 
military academies and at least fwe war collctcs, all 
dedicated to maintainint peace by vmed force is it 
unreasonable to suttest that we mitht have one national 
institution devoted lo teachint and resevch in how to 
aeate the conditions of peace by affirmative means' It's 
not a very comforting comment, but it was a wise nun 



who recently wrote, *'lt» the normal course of events, 
^nations set what they prepare for " At this point I would 
like to propose that we make a brief historical survey, to 
tet soipe ideaof where we sund in the development of this 
entire pro blenx 



A Rose^ Any Other Nkme - 

Confucius, while visit inf in the state of Wei, was asked 
what he would Ho first if he were requested tp held the 
lovernnwnt of that country, and he replied, ^*As a first 
step I would sec to it that thinp were called by their rifht 
name^ for if thinp are not called by their ri^ht names then 
the statenwnts are nrnsieadint, and when the statements 
ve mislea6ns then nothinf can be accomplished." 

So let's stvt off by callins thinfs by their ri|ht names. 
For example, "national security" - what is It? Well, for 
200 years "national security" meant the ability to defend 
ourselves and our (rtends m the event of the f>exl war 
bursting upon us. So we built up our armied forces and 
vamed the world's best miliury leaders and f^perts. But 
the world has a way of chanfint the scenery while we're 
watch ins the show, and suddenly those same experts tell 
us that no real defense is posyble in a modern, 
thermonuclear attack. If modern war is forced upon us, 
there is no defense to be made And thus, suddenly 
national security" - called by its r i|ht name - means not 
prtpartngiox war, butow/rfMjit. • 

But what IS the next step in that Ioik of r^btftamlnf' 
Obviously, if "national security" means developlnj 4he 
ability to avoid war, we should be train in| not only 
military experts - that is, experts in maVtn| war - but'also 
experts mall sorts of peace-makint mavoldinswar Thus 
we should be traininf experts Irv oon-violent conflKt 
resolution - m norvmiMury cnvs intervention - in 
aeatint the conditions of pea^ - in analyzing social 
systenm in ternm of their peace potential - and thrfis 
exactly v^hat the PMce Academy would provid^' 

Do you see the analogy here' Remember - it is almost 
part of our folklore that "we always prepare to fight the 
next war with the last war's weapons'" Well, we're doing \\ 
all over agam Our national government is going right orrs^^ 
training military experts to fight the last war, or perhaps 
the next, and doing alrrtostnothmgtbout training experts 
to avoid It, even though any rational analyvs shdws quite 
clearly that our national security involves not just 
preparmg to fight the next war but uking every possible 
steptaavoidit! * > 

What we are actually'doingtspreparingfor the nextwv 
with the last wv's ideas and that, for a nation with our 
intellectual capability, *s no^ lust shameful and short- 
sighted; it's asinine -and quije possibly caustrophic' " 



The Institutional Approach 

But let's go back > few yeirs a^d attempt so(ne 
institutKWUl analysis of. where we »tand today I (we're not 
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turdy we're uvni the otd tdta belter Well, kt s see if we 
ye Let'sfotockto l939whenQuincy Wn(hi<ndh4lfof 
the lMiveivit> of Chiuto iUU produced 4 mi^uve uudy 
entitled, A Study of Wv The coocluswni of this two 
volume svork were (hit wirs i't uu»ed tuycally by 
liunfed conditiom in wcKty ind the faiiurt of human 
be/ngi to adapt thttr institutions to those chanted^ 
oonditbnv There's a pin deal of wisdom cohipressed 
into those Lonupl\ but ve we ipplyinf jt** And while 
we re talkmt ibovl mstilutions, there's another related 
concept which is very applicable heie It s almost i truism 
thai people build then 'niiauiK^nt ind those (n>iaul^k 
shape then jocKty and jgoo shapinj it k>nj ifter me 
builder^ have left the Scene , 

Our military budfel next yev will be appro ximjiely 
126 biiion dollvs That's ibpuX 350 million dollars for 
every day of th€ year Well, what are we jettinj for {hat 
126 billion doHars^ First, we are. of course, teilin| 
deterrence, or detente, the theory beinj that the ability to 
mflic^ i^ccepuble darrufe wtll prevent oui opponents 
on the world scene from attempt in| to infltci it upon uv 
But funda mental ly« we are |Uil buyin| time In the loryg 
run, we ai e merely stavtnt off the inevitable and doin| so 
oTK day at a lime at a lale of approximately -350 million 
dollars a day We ^#e boyinf t»me Bui time lodo whalMf 
were buyini time al such an exorbtUnI rale, tl ts 
imperative to ask, 'How are we usin] that lime^" 

Are wr u«n| thai twrie effectively' How are we 
reshapini our $ociely to ensure its stJrvrval' What rvcw 
^ institutions are wecrealinjio infuse new ideas, r>ew hope' 
'Are wc^dly (ioinfonything to jive our pand children a 
hope of vurvivaP If ever in world history there vns a need 
for new ideas o«w msliluiions, new break throu|hs m the 
field of peace-ke^ni and conflict manafement, surely, 
this )S the time But what are we accomplish in{' The last 
ireat mstittliop we created to contribute to world peace 
was the Unite? Nations and that was over one>third of a 
century i|o* # 



To Ounie Our Ways of Think inj 

The World Federal^ts recently sent out a little 
brochure which laid on its c<Viref,* "There wasa time when 
only God cooio end the vorW Well, tn this sen\e 
mankind has now choti^a to play God. it has developed** 
the ability to end .the world, and that decition once made 
IS irrevocable But havinjmade that commitment we are 
now face to face with the fact that v^c un'i play God half 
way if weare|oin{toassumeHiS'power»,thbn.weniust 
accept some of His responsibilities - and the first step 
toward turvwal is a massrve chante m our ways of 
thinkinj. 

It was Albert Emslem who u«, the splitttojo' the 
atom haSjChanjtd every thtn| uve our modes of Ihmkinj, 
and thus we drift towaitl unparalleled catastrophe 'Let 



jne emphasise thai the splillintof the atom has chanfed 
every tihinj Yet, we (o mcri ity on, still preparmi for 
the next wai with the lau wai ^ ideas Thai is the challenje 
we fave here loday and n 'S the thaliente which the next 
two tenerat^ions, at least, will face tomorrow Either we 
change our ways of ihinkmt - change many of oui basic 
assumptions - or the future it ternfymily predictable, 
and our (randchildren won't have much chance 

What assumptions am t* talkin{ about^ Let s take one 
example Remember thai tood old La^m wisdom^ If you 
wish for peace, pfcpue for war ' Well, for 2,000 years 
we've been wishin| for peace and preparmj for war, a> if 
theie weie )ome inrute wiidommthaisuiemeni Andfor 
2,000 years the preparations have ruled reality and the 
wishes have remained fond hopev But why should that 
surprise us' The won basK /oik wisdom tells us "Watch, 
what a man does, not what he says" To paraphiase that, 
"Watch what a nation (or the world) prepares for, rwt 
what It hopes for'" ff i** nun/ pext. wf've got to start 
f^epottng for It' 

Let's take another, and more immediately cur/ent 
^ example Detente ' Detente expresses ou hdpe,fur 
wrsh. but what about the preparations'* Last year al 
Chnstnaas time RKhard Barnef, one of the world s real * 
authorities on U S Soviet relations, wrilint in th^ New 
York Times, >, concluded that after six years of the* 
Nixon-Breshnev detente "Detente h^s not produced any 
chanje in the institutions or habits of mind in eifher 
country (hat keep tensions hi^ While the diptomalC 

' haxtltd al the straieiK^arms talks, stockpiles of nuclei 
^weapons on both siocs doubled, and maror advances in 
military technology were introduced " Just as i(i aside, to 
call thin|s by their rijht names, perhaps I should add that 
theT)hrase 'j^ror advances in military technolofy" means 
belter way^||llinsmorehumanbein|s. y 

Both Americans and Russians are peaceful people;but 
as Father McSorley's new book asks "What are the moral 
implicaltons when'a nation liases its hopej for the future 
on vast and corT>plicated plans to kilf lar^e numbers of 
people'" p, 

AndrScnalor Mark Hatficid says in his latey book, 

^erftilled Between 0 Rock and a Hard Pfa<e, To esublish 
peace by a balance of terror ts I ke buildini a hou^e on 
sand The more y^u work for such 4 peace, thi more * 
people believe that ruKlear missiles prevent a holocaust, 
that armies keep us from fifhtmt. arsd \hat peace can be 
achieved throujh war ' Wen,"perhaps 1984 is closer than 
>we thouthl 

Hatdly a day passes that I don t find my^lf wonderin(. 
Are we tottennj akxij the brink of total destruction, or 
are we teeter in| on the edje of a brithl new aa? The 
treat anthropok>{ist Teithard de Chardin told us Today 
somethint is happenmj to the whole structure of human 
« consciousness. Afresh kind of life tsstartinf." 

Well. I hope so But if that is true we arefoinf t6nced 
many new institutions for that brtthi ne^ a{e Let's face 
it' Humanity is in a ttjhtrope walk alonf a narrow marjin 
of survival, and that fact will be the most baste factcif life 
for our children and for <Hjr (randchildren - and that's tf 
* they're fucky' « 
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Conflict RwoJutwn - Th« New Hope / ^ 

1 m naturally an opiimt^. b»t in (he*Past thirty years 
J v« seen littk cause for hope I ve* seeo precioos lit,He 
constructive chartje in either our K^eas or m our 
insiitu(K>ns vkhich would k)wer (he sciln on the side. of 
survival And then, a littie over a year ajo, 1 learned about 
thr National Peace Academy O^mpai^n and the potential 
of conflict resolution lo soKe confljcts ^fore they erupt 
jiio vioknce - and a Ur je jap m my view of^ihe world and 
4urt was suddenly filled 
Now'l would liHe to.to back for a few minutes to an 
exercise of rtght name^tlm^ What do we mean when we 
^say peace' ^ In confiKi 'esotution ternn>, peace iv»not 
defined as the absence of a(! confKL As tonjas people are 
ifH than perfect, conflict is prob^ly unavoidable and 
even necessary »n our society We' need it if we are to have 
an> chanje or protress - it j the yeast or the leav.en, the 
en2<ne of change, the mechanivm of progress. Without )t 
the iner m of the sutus quo becomes Overwhelm! nj. 

But conflict nced.not lead to vK>lence In the field of 
conflict resolutK>f% peace u Se fined as the non-violent 
mvutenrtent of conflict EarlWr ! bemoaned the fact that 
we have done so little to apply the findings of our socfal 
and behavioral scientists to develop a science of peace 
Well, the good news is that >t s finally happen;n{, believe 't 
or not Under the continued pressure of hijh levjl conflict 
for the* past fifteen yearV we have Tinally deveJopcd 
effectne technt<;ue^ for resoNtng conflict without 
v>oler\ce Psycho lottsts. socK>lot»sts, anthropotojists, and 
other socul and behavioral scicniius have rn the course of 
their worK* discovered a newiynitieus G>nftict resolution 
has finally emerged as a ncwfhard core discipline invoWing 
teachable ^mciple^ of analysis and effecin^e techniques 
for the peacable settlement of disputes It comprises a 
body of knowledge and techniques drawn from nuny 
disciplines, which can be developed into an academic 
cu'r'Culum ofp'eat depth and practicality And that's wtiy* 
a Peace Acadenay has suddenly become a very practiul 
3r>d attainable goal ^ 

Yoo see, the problem is that unresoNed conflKt feedi 
upon i;seif Conflict ts tnev itable as kjng as hunun beings 
are imperfect It feeds on itself m a closed circle - that is, 
tension leads to conflict conflict esutates to vjolence - . 
violence creates new frustration and tension which leads 
10* conflict, wh»ch escalates to volence. which creates 
tension ar>dso the cvcle goes around and up m a ever rtvng 
spiral 8ut now wc can break the circle between cor)f1»ct 
and violence, ^nd that is the good news of conflKt 
resolution because otkc that circle is broken, «the spiral 
starts a downward course and this can be continued and 
xceierated to k^wer the level of tension and c&nflict all 
across our society 

We all know now that the worhi is being tied ever 
tighter together by our communications networks, <o that 
what happens in one area affects all areas What effects one 
rrun affects usalJ JVell. what's new about that* 

350 years ago )ohn Donne uid it very succmtty 'No 
man u an island, sJffficient unto himself Well, what s 
new.is the demonstrable intensity of our interdependence 
and perhaps ils nature |ohn Donne was uikinx about his 



ipititual tnvoiviment with the rest of nunkind Today we 
stlii have that |ge-o(d spiritual involvement, we can still 
say with lesus. "Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of these 
mv brother* - , ye did it untonn^ " But we also have a rww 
physical and electron < invoNemenV created by our new 
commumations networks, which l should like to suggest 
today IS ever fpore closely analogous to the neural 
a>mrtxin»catK>n^ rsetwork within our own t>odiev Hu- 
manity II literally becoming one body, and every day the 
tie^ that bmd ui to the rest of the world are beoming • 
titter and more apparent a train hijackings Amsterdam 
triggers a plane hijacking in Attanu two days later the^ 
murder of a 39-year -old preacher m Memphis within flours 
sets aflame iheheartsof 125 American citiev 

Noone un say where this communjut ions revolution 
will end But if It follows itt natural course, it will 
eventually unite nunkind to a degree wt unr>ot even 
coTKer^e today But what are wc doing asa nation to take 
advanuge of this growing intjrr dependence in our search 
fpr a lasting peace' 

Something ijobviouily missing - what is it ^ First, what 
I believe is missing it a rvitiorvtl commitment to a 
pernuncnt search for peace Secorxl, a nufor effort to 
continue coordinating the work of the socul scientists to 
develop the new science oi conflict resolution And third, 
a nfUK>^ institutional development of some urt to spread 
the new joH>el, to teach the new art and science of conflict 
resolution and to spread a as rapidly as possible 
throughout the society - both here and abroad 
Obviously, I am suggesting that the proposed United 
plates Aademy for Peace and Conflict Resolution wrou Id 
meet those three needs 

Well, I'm asked, conflict revolution sounds great, but 
does it work' Yes - you can bet it works - in fact, you 
probably kr>ow a dozen uses where it has worked 

- It worked during the Hanafi Muslim takeover in 
Washington, where experts m conflict resolution got 
irwotved early ar^ probably saved fifty hostages' lnres> 

- (t worked at Wounded Knee, where expert intervention 
prevented the already violent FBI Indian confronU' 
tion from developing into the last great Indian war in 
what could have^been a real Pitched battle. 

- It worked recently at KentSute Univepity. where the 
violerwe of similar events ten years ago was av4kde<n ; 

It has worked *t\ over 100 prison riot.iituations in the 
past two years, which were re'solved by the profev 
stonals of the Com^numty Relations Service using 
conflict resolution techn^que^. so that the riots never 
-reached the sUge of headFines m the newspaper*, the 
opposite case occurred at Attica m New York m 1969, 
where attempts to resolve the ^^ict miscarried 
beuuse no experts in conflict resolution were involved, 
and the result was a rnassacre yith 43 dead - and a 
national disgrace 

It worked in Mumi m 1972 where the violerKe of the 
Chicago l96t Demouatic Convention was avoided at 
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boih t^c Democriitc and Rcpubl>cAn Cortvcntionvdue 
^i^ the UfcfuDv orchC5Ui(cd tnterventton of Ia/jc 
numbef*of exp<n% kn conflict r«solutK>n, 

It »<xks m hvn&td\ of ccmmun«iv dtsput*** hafidled 
annuiJly J)V the Community Reii(K>m S«f%tC* of Uv 
Depifiment of Ju%ti.^ and in Jitcrally tcn% of 
thousindv of rf>dividual diNpute% hind'cd each y cat by 
the Amer>un ArbrtratK>n A%«)^,iaiK>n, 

It *Ofked in the mterrutK>nat f-^Jd m 1965 nhcn the 
^ntCfvcfltkOn of OfK mediilo' achieved i near miracte of 
pe^trmakjnt >n the Oomimcjn Republic after ^fesi 
dent John>on v tnlerveniKJn thefe, and 

we all viw It work at least an initial mirw mirJCle of 
peac< ff|ikin| at Ctmp Dav^J. wKere frevdent Caiter 
save u% a prim# example of med alive technKiues af>d 
their super KXilv over traditK)nal d'plorfiacy m 
achieving Progrew toward the settlement of interna 
tont I disputes 
• 

In shof I, there is more than ad<quate<rea«>n to belreve 
that an mslitutioo Idie ihe fejc< Acidcmy could tram 
expejts m connect re«>»utK>n who<ould make an immenve 
conlrlbut^on to the stabihtv of oor societv 



Iht Peace Acjdemy - What Would tt 0©' 

NdW let us assume Ihjt the Peace ACiidcmy is 
established M'hatwoulditdo^ 

t Well, the ftrst thing its establishment would do would 
be (Q excile^new hope m the hearts of-miHiOns of people 
around the world, beuuse it would commit the vvorW s 
most powerful nation to a long term search for the means 
iod fne:K>dio( World peace AVn the lull s<tnif*c*nc<of 
that isjraspe^ 1 thmk I un appre>.»ate no Single act whtch 
would do TTtore tor the Anjer icin truge ac/oss (he world I 
think It ^*ouW also rr^ake a lot of Ameficansvcrv proud of 
theif u>untrv 

fis into the future, the Peace Acjdcmy would serve as 
a nationil center lo teach, refme, deselop and coord lOite 
research m the aje-old art and rapidly chan;jtnR science of 
peacemaking o' conflict resolution 

t^reieni thmkmj uiHs for* the Acjdemy to be a 
paduate 'cvel tnslrlulion, offennj a two year Masters 
program and *dd(lK>aai mmi courses and special 'iwtcr 
semmars lo rrieel the needs of leaders oJbusn>ess or labor, 
Xovernnx-nt employee*, <iv a Jeadcfs. and members of the 
milttatv and Uwcnfo'tecTien I a|enc<v Perhaps as many as 
of the (ong term students wvutd tomc from Jorergn 
u^ntr>ev 

Peatc Ak-aderrry gradoates wv>yJd move on to positions 
in local aate. and ruliona) jjovemrrvcnt pi ivate organi/a 
tons the ^ore.jfi Sef^ te, the Aimed Fo^es corpora 
t»ons talKv un>ons welfare serv^.es ar^iJ international 
<viiani/at\->ns k posttprvs throu^NJut our vxietv these 
pjduate^ will wofk for treatise alternatives to violence - 
for the peidrfui rfsolytK)n of conflict If the levels of 
conflict tontinye.to nv a(| across our society arvd our 



HOrid if crime continues lobeorseof our pnrrury jrov^th 
'ndustiies if terrorismremainxnacti^etorceindathreat 
as ni^cleAT w-eapons become more rnorc avaiUble, the 
^«M"k of Peace Academy jraduates rruy become crucial to 
the survival of orjancfed society ' 

Again, I am stressing the importance of institutions m 
^shapmg and molding our society Kenneth Boulding^rote 
recently The rrcst important [egisiatx>n is not that 
which performs a smgle but that which creates an 
mstitutton that throws its weight ,nio the v^hciJe future 
course of events 

Well, I m not srruTt enough to fo'evee all theeffeclsof 
building a Peace Audcmy i m not ^jrc anyone is - bot f 
tan look at it from several viewpoints, and I like what I see 
fromallof thenx 

f fom in intellectual viewpoint I can see it committing 
the United Sijtcs to a permanent search for peace and I 
tan see a k>t of other nat'ons copying our example, and 
Ihii spretty eJtcit ng 

from the point of sich of hope. I can imagine the Peace 
Academy helping to prove the Freud Leakey theory that 
nynkmd can indeed learn and adapt his culture to assure 
his racial survival This I un hope, and that s pretty 
evcitingtoo 

From a theological pornt of v^ew. I must belfeve that 
God has not nursed mankind this far along the path of 
history without basing a plan involving some future 
purpose, some destiny other than premature racial 
obliteration. And » I have to belicse that i/ we can ,ust 
g.\e Him a chance and a few thousand trained and 
dcd cated workers as His agents. He v^ill find some way to 
keep humanity from the ultimate act of sclf-destructK)n 
And. finally, from a strKtly humanist approach, i 
woufd say we must select toP-noith people from all walks 
of life give ihem the finest training posvbfe m the art ot 
peace making, then turn them oack to sotietv lo do their 
thing beltcvmj that some of them will emerge into 
positions of powei ai the exact lime ind place to shape 
htjtory Some of Wm wilt be great and msp.red and one 
of thenx at lusi the nghi time may turn out to be a global 
Churchill or a Lincoln, a Martin Lulher (y a M<rtin Luther 
King, who wiH have the courage, the visJdn. and the 
wisdom to make the crucial correct decisvon at some 
future watershedof history 

Well I hear someone asking Can we lust if y another 
gavernmenul msMuHon m the wake ol PropoMtK)n 1 3' 
I think the anssvtr here is, Vcs. of course we can. because 
this rs the most cost effeclne Proposal in legislatne form 
m Washington* today or m --event history What a 
benefit cost rat'o' LfVk ai what we would be nskir^n for 
an annual budgei o* less than one fifth of one day s 
military buditet. the Peace Academy could turn out 
experts who vould hefp make ii possible to hold down 
burgeomnjj welfare a^cnsy costs poKe force increases 
u>or\ system expansions and e^lrntually the real monster 
costsof our defcnj^ preparaLons 

And one fmal area deserved s(>ecul mention arsd that is 
ihc jjrowmg worldwide threat of terrorism and we don t 
hav* to took as far as Italy to find it at kasl m .tsmcipient 
stages 

« • 
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Ouring 1975, a relatively poctful year, there were 
2,053 reported bombings in the United Sutc% which 
laDed 69 people, inrured 326, and cwKd more than 26 
million doltafi m property damate alone This and other 
form* of terrofiit activity can be expected to ns« if the 
next cycle of increawd ternion and violence n not met and 
counteracted by .peatly improved and mor^ widely 
applied meih9ds of peaceful Conflict Resolution. 

The moH knowtedtable experts td<lay tptt the 
techniques and theoretical knowledge ve avail^le but 
tfiere >s a cutical shortage of trained people (o apply thera 
The Peace Academy m some form seems to be the most 
feasible way to allevute that shortage 



To Move The Whol^uturc ? ^ 

Oh, but I say, Mapes- "To move the whole future'"- • 
Isn't that a bit grandiose' 

Well, perhaps it is - but 1 ddn't think so. If wt accept 
the fact that conflict is meviubW and conuns the threat 
of massive violence, then perhaps we had better start a 
national program to tram experts to deal with it 

Recently, my own Pastor, George Booth, in Arlington, 
Virginia^ told the story tn a sermon of the grtat Quaker, 
John Woolman, who by gentle persuasion rid the Society 
of Friends of the Curse of Slavery long before the Civil 
War Then George asked "What if there had been 500 
John Woolmans'" Yes, what if Wh|t might have been 
accomplished without the terrible uagedy of Shiteh and 
Wilderness and Gettysburg - and the one hundred years of 
repetitious tragedy which were thetr aftermath m the 
South' But now, what if the Peace Academy can be 
fooi^ded and turn out ten thousand experts in uxiflict 
Resolution between I980and the year 2000' 

Vihi\ if other counUies not only send their best and 
brightest students to the Peace Academy, but also emulate 
us and start their own Peace Academies' They will, you 
know, already four foreign counuies have expressed 
mlerest ^ 

What if there developed a worldwide reserve of experts 
m peace-making who were available to spot and coot off 
trouble spots before they reach the pomt of explosioni, 
before th^ even begm to contribute to that worUwide 
body of tension and conflict I mentioned earlier' 

It can happen, you know, but it needs your help and 
your support* Remember how we left mankind on that 
tightrope, lip-toeingak)ftga narrow margin of survival 
generations into the future? Well, I'd Oke to suggest that 
maybe - just nvybe - the Peace Academy might widen 
that nurgm a tittle, and perhaps a little will be enough to 
give our randchildren a reasonable chance of survival 

Oftentimes recently, while speaking on the Peace 
Academy o^pt in various areas of the country, I have 
been challenged by skeptics who say. "Oh, come on now - 
human beings have always fought and ahways will We've 
always had wars and wt ahvays wilL How can Conflict 
Resolution change human nature'" 

One response to that is merely to pose a couple of 
•qually well-founded questions UKh ^s "Mankind has 
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always structured his socKty to assure racMl survival, not 
annihilation. Why do you think the atomic age will change 
those rules' Survival of the species is the first great law of 
nature - why do you th ink it has now been repealed'" 

But I think It is perhaps enough to point out that 
although war ts indeed an ancient and honored hrnnan 
«stitulion. It IS not saaosanct History demonsuates that 
human institutions are normally cherished long after they 
become anachronisms but they are abandoned when, and 
only when, they become either useless or counter 
productive. W*^ has now achieved that ditimction I realty 
thmk we have arrived at a genuine conjunction of history 
when war, which has ah^ays been evil, has now become- 
useless, and mankind, however much it may seem to be 
atuacted to recognized evil, is tnstinctrvely repelled by 
any institution which is thoroughly and demonstrably 
useless - or^iselessly destructnre 

So I really thmk that what we need now are altematwe 
means of resoKmg our conflicts so that we can profiubly 
reject the violence of war as an approved method of 
achieving peace I believe those means are now available. 
^ in ck)Sing 1 would like to advert back to that brittunt 
sumnury o'f Kenneth BouUing's when he said. "The^ 
problem of peace policy ts how to introduce a bus into 
the system that moves it toward stable peace at a more 
rapid rate " What t am suggesting is that the /eace 
Academy might ntroduce into the system precisely the 
bias It will requre to move forward into an era of stable 
V but stiH dynamic peaceful equilibrium at all levels of 
society In terms of my earlier anak>gy, the Ptace 
>^cademy won't buSd the whole Monument of Peace - 
but It's the best brick available today 

And now - just a post saipt to give you the really good 
nevrt. On October 15ih, 1978,'>t 10 23 a.m. the Congress 
of the United States passed the legislation to establish a 
one*year study conVnission to •evaluate the Peace 
Academy concept and to decide whether the Peace 
Academy shouU be built 

That legislation (signe$j into law by the President on 
November 1, 1978) comprises the results of two and 
one-half years of hard work by the Peace Academy 
Campaign, and it is the first major step toward the actual 
tsublishment of a National Center for Peace and Conflict 
Resolution I don't need to tell you that the passage of this 
legisUtion has lifted the hearts of people all aaoss the 
nation and the gbbe who long for a man stable society 
and a peaceful worU order 

The Peace Academy Campaign needs the help of every 
one of you care5 about peace and the future of 
humanity Together can put the Peace Academy brick 
m place and perhaps change the whole shape of the 
structure of peace Such an Academy would move the 
whole future - and grve our grandchildren new hope of 
KirvivaL If It doesn't happen, 1 hope it won't be because 
you didn't care enou^ to help. 



For further information, you ccr« in- 
vited to write to: 

National Peaet Aoadery Car^ign 
2625 Eye Street, Jt, W, , Suite 7B$ 
\fa$hi'ngton, D,C, 20006 
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Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much. [Applause ] 

I thank you especially for the quotes. Somehow personal utter- 

a^ces sound more profound when qqoted by others. [Laughter ] 

We will now hear from the executive director, Consortium of 

. J^^/f^'®"'^^ Associations in Washington, D.C., Dr. Roberta Bal- 
stad Miller. 

Dr, Miller. Thank you very much. I appreciate the opportunity 
^^^u ^°^o Ann^^^ ^^^•^^ Consortium of Social Science Associations 

T *"^,]^/'""" social and behavioral scientists that it represents 

1 would like to echo the remarks of your panelists about the im- 
portance of establishing a peace academy, and I would also like to 
^ add to their remarks some consideration of the importance of this 
academy for the furtherance of research in the study of peace and 
the conflict of ihe resolution. 

"Peace Research" is a label that has come to be applied to a 
broad spectrum of research activities focused on; (1) The conditions 
that produce conflict, (2) the dynamics of the conflict process, (3) 
the means and conditions for conflict resolution, and (4) the devel- 
opment of procedures and institutions that maximize cooperation 
^1 inhibit conflict. Peace research is principally concerned 
with the study of conflict dynamics. While peace researchers can 
be found in a great variety of disciplines— psychology, anthropolo- 
gy, sociology and political science-probably the greatest concentra- 
tion today IS found in the field of international politics 

One consequence of World War II was a massive influx of re- 
searches from other di*iplines into this field, individuals who bes*i» 
lieved they could contribute their knowledge and expertise to the 
study of international conflict. At that time, a field which had been 
largely historical and descriptive learned how: (1) To collect data 
•on wars, crises, alliances, interaction events, et cetera; (2) to devel- 
op meaningful ways to measure basic concepts like war, polarity, 
power distribution; (3^ to process data statistically so as to be able 
to analyze such important hypotheses as the relationship between 
alliance commitments and wars, and the internal stability of coun- 
tries and their potential for outside intervention, and, finally, re- 
searchers learned to use mathematics to develop theories which ex- 
plain and predict the dynamics of processes related to the initiation 
and termination of conflict. 

In the 35 years since the Second World War, these studies of the 
dynamics of international conflict have grown by incredible 
bounds^ They have grown simply in terms of the numbers of stud- 
ies that are being done and the numbers of researchers that are 
involved, but the field has grown in other ways as well. It has 
grown in Its understanding of the dynamics of international poli- 
ucs and in the sophistication vidth which it now poses research 
questions ^nd then^eeks to study them. It is probably not too 
strong to assert that*within the social science disciplines, the stud- 
ies that relate to peace research are probably among the most so- 
phisticated with respect to data collection procedures, statistical 
data processing, and mathematical modeling. 

All of this, then, is by way of saying that there is a significant, 
large and growing research community that is concerned with 
peace research. The establishment of a peace academy at this junc- 
ture would not only be an extremely valuable a^et to this commu- 
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nlty, but it could also supply the impetus for major research discov- 
eries. * 

Most researchers in this area work independently and largely 
within the isolation of their own universities. Although they attend 
meetings, give papers and publish their results, there is currently 
no institutional framework within which they can meet and inter- 
act for prolonged periods of time. There are no centers or institutes 
for the study of conflict dynamics. A peace academy could bring to- 
gether a number of major researchers for extended periods of time 
and, by releasing them from other university responsibilities, could 
provide a medium for interaction and collaboration that could be 
critical for the future development of this research field. k 

A second area of great need is in the training of new peace re- 
searchers. When students finish their doctoral training in areas re- 
lated to peace research, they must move' immediately into jobs. 
There are no postdoctoral fellowships for students in this field, as 
there are in physics, chemistry, et cetera. This has two deleterious 
effects. Fii^t, it means that these researchers are largely trained at 
only one graduate institution— they cannot, as is true in the other 
sciences, benefit from exposure to other 'laboratories," other ways 
of asking and answering questions. Second, having to take a job im- 
mediately upon completion of the Rh. D. means t^at these students 
must lay aside their research while they develop courses, teach, 
attend committees, et cetera. A postdoctcfral fellowship program at 
a peace academy would provide these students Nvith the opportuni- 
ty to interact with other researchers an/S the time to further their 
• oOTi research. * y 

, finally, but perhaps n«)§t importafhtly, a peace academy would 
play a critical rolojHi^ funding^ftftd/feveloping further research. Ad- 
visory committeemen the academy could identify major data needs 
for the research community at large and fund such projects, and 
could attempt to stimulate research on questions not currently re- 
» ceiving adequate attention. The academy could act as a clearing- 
house for the ongoing exchange of ideas and research. The research 
on conflict processes that is currently being done would be greatly 
enhanced, stimulated and furthered by the establishment of a 
p^ace academy. 

For these reasons, the research community would welcome and 
work with such an institution. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much. Dr. Miller, for your 
fine statement. 

Is Mr. Thomas Colosi here? 

Dr. Wedge. He has not arrived. 

Senator Matsunaga. I would wish to ask questions of this panel 
but we still have another panel waiting and I believe, for the 
record, that we will submit questions to you. There is one question 
that maybe the present panel can answer fast. As you probably 
heard this morning, it was pointed out by Congressman Dan Glick- 
man, that his bill would call the institution, the U.S. Academy of 
Peace and Conflict Resolution. The Commission, as Dr. Boulding 
well knows, decided to use just U.S. Academy of Peace becaqse 
there were some objections raised during the hearings relative *ta 
delving into domestic conflict resolution, that we ought to begin at 
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the international level, that there were other institutions already 
concerned with domestic conflicts, and there was some fear ex- 
pressed abbut the fact that if we added conflict resolution, it might 
raise objections from Members of Congi-ess who otherwise would 
support the measure. 

It was for that reason, I might explain^to those-who raised the 
question^ that the Cdmmission decided to omit the conflict resolu- 
tion part. Initially, we started out as a commission on peace and 
conflict resolution, as most of you know. " 

01,?!!'^/^°" '^o^}^ ^y,® '"e a fast answer to tKe question, which way' 
should we go? We will begin with Dr. Boulding 
Dr. Boulding. A fast answer. 

Well, I think my own view at this point is that it does not matter 
' * ereat deal what the label is and that I am perfectly willing to 
accept the conclusion of the debates in the House and the Senate, 
. ljut 1 think in practice that the boundaries -between the domestic 
international, and local, and local/international are so unclear that 
one must continuously cross those boundaries in dealing with the 
full nature of any particular conflict and in dealing with the un- 
derlying problems. 

So, in fadl we will have to move across different levels but if it 
makes it a difference to Congress to feel that the international has 
been given pnmair, which indeed was, I bel*ve, our mandate, 
then I do not feel that would handicap the actual academy in doing 
what It needs to do in the research and training wav 

Senatpr Matsunaga. Mike? . » J- . . 

Mr, Mapes I can only endorse what .Dr. Boulding said. After all 
she IS a member of my board of directors. 

But I do think we all understand that much of what we know 
about conflict resolution and peacemaking has come out of the do- 
mestic scene. A prime example wag the use of the single document 
negotiating text at Camp David, which was so tremendously effec- 
tive there,, and is a technique which will be>used repeatedly in the 
future, I«am sure.- It came .right out of 75 years of labor-manage- 
ment relations experience m this country. 

I think Dr Boulding said you cannot make that dividing line any 
more, between domestic and international. Conflict resolution is a 
seamless web that stretches cats all across ouf society 

Senator Matsunaga. Mr: Freitag. 

Mr, Freitag. Well, just quickly, I think we want to focus on the 
function and we could, with any danger that would enable that 
_ function to go forward, we surely would not want to see one who 
has to vote on this bill be able to say, well, I am for the function 
but 1 am opposed to the name and, therefore, I will not vote We 
sure do want results. 
Senator Matsunaga. Dr. Miller. 

Dr, Miller. I think I would add a fourth vote to Dr. Boulding 
and endorse the proposal. 
Thank you. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you. Thank you all. ' 

Dr Wedge. Senator Matsunaga, I would point out that we have 
.u"'^ pioneers, because between 1960 and 

1967 they organized a campaign for a National Academy of Peace 
It IS their opinion that theirs could not, go very far, not only be- 
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cause of the time, but because of the title and the coupling of peace 
and conflict resolution turned out to be mucli more potent mode of 
communication. And one other point, whether domestic interests 
are involved, the Community Services and the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Federal Mediation Conciliation Service, the American Ar- 
bitration Association^ and every agency that I know of involved in 
domestic dispute resolution is a strong proponent for the Peace 
Academy, and the Peace Academy sees the function of peace as a 
seemless web that runs from interpersonal peace to world peace. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much, Bryant Wedge. 

Our next panel, panel No. 3, will consist of Mrs. Mary PurcelU 
president, American Ass9ciation of University Women. ^ ' 

Mrs. Mary PurcelL > , \ 

STATEMENTS OF MARY PURCELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, WASHINGTON, D.C.; PATTY 
BANKSON, DIRECTOR, YMCA OF THE UNITED STATES, WASH- 
INGTON OFFICE; DR ZfiLLE ANDREWS, DIRECTOR, PEACE Xp- 
VOCACY PROJECT, UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST, NEW YQRK; 
DR JOSEPH F. CLOUD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, METROPOLITAN 
HUMAN RELATIONS OF NASHVILLE AND DAVIDSON COUNTY, 
NASHVILLE, TENN.; AND REV. JONATHAN BARTON, NEW 
JERSEY COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, PRINCETON, NJ., A PANEL 

Mrs. PuRCEU.. Yes. Thank you. Senator Matsunaga.' 

I am Mary Pureell of Wallingford, Pa., president of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, the oldest and largest oi*ga- 
nization for the educational advancement pf women. On behalf of 
our 190,000 members, I am pleased to have this opportunity to Ad- 
dress this subcommittee in strong support of creating a U.S. Acade- 
my of Peace, and commend you for making this oppbrtunity possi- 
ble for ma. 

The promotion of international understanding, cooperation, and 
world peace is one of the pldest and strongest of AAUW's commit- 
ments, The principle of international cooperation .and mediation 
through international organizations has permeated the AAUW 
study-action programs since 1922. It is therefore fitting 60 years 
Uter to be here on Capitol Hill to support a national effort to es- 
tablish a U.S. Academy of Peace which would work to educate, 
inform, and research war avoidance in the age of instant nuclear 
destruction. . , . ' 

We believe that the findings of the Commission on Proposals for. 
the NatiorSil Academy of Peace and Conflict Resolution, which ad- 
vocate the establishment of an institution dedicated to re'search, 
education, and training in peaQemaking skills^ and an information 
service on conflict resolution can only bring our Nation, and other 
nations, further away from the nuclear abyss. Without a focused 
Federal investment in peace research, education, training,* and in- 
formation services which we believe, as the Commission did, is an 
appropriate function of the Federal Government, we believe that 
the^hances of our survival on this planet until the erid^pf thi^ cen- . 
tury are highly unlikely. ' 

Since our founding in 188 U AAUW has long been concerhed with 
the pursuit of peace. This iS^not to label us a pacifist organization. 
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College educated women who joined AAUW believe that military 
^ security alone does not prevent wars'. Only a combination of na- 
tional efforts which ensure stable economic conditions and the pur- 
suit of human endeavors, balanced with a strong defense can create 
an environment which reduces the risk of war. Economic justice, 
social- development, and political security for all people can only be 
achieved by peaceful rheans. ^ 

AAUW supported President Wilson when war was declared in 
1916. But we also supported a League of Nations. From 1921 to 
1935, the Associations legislative program endorsed the League 
idea, even though the U.S. Congress never approved it. In 1928, 
AAUW participated in public hearings sponsored by the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War. This committee ad- 
dressed the role of women . in organizing conferences on war and 
peace issues. We supported the World Court idea in 1930 and 
worked actively on the Women's World Court Committee. And in 
1931, during the disarmament negotiations that were taking place 
in Europe, our leadership spoke out about how the process of such 
peace talks eliminated wompn. We felt women should be active 
participants in the negotiation process. The inclusion of women 
into the national security world is one we still must work to insure. 
A Peace Academy would be one vehicle for such training.- 

As a national women's organization devoted ta the continuing 
education of women to become active members of their community, 
our studies on war and peace issues have revealed a close correla- 
tion between the arms race, arms balances, and the outbreak of 
war This evidence is validated by the world around us. In 1979, the 
Center for Defense Information produced a study on ''A World at ^ 
War/* The report documented 37 major and minor armed conflicts * 
around the world involving upwards of $8 million. Total loss of 
lives, roughly estimated, ranged from 1 to 5 million persons. 
Among the conclusions of the study were: 
^ Local wars are increasingly intense and ^rrorism is now a fact 
of international politics. 

Weapons provided by the United States and the U.S.S.R. have 
dramatically increased the power of smaller nations to kill and de- 
stroy. , 

f Both the United States and the IJ.S.S.R. are just beginning to re- 
alize that their huge military estaVishrnents are of declining util- 
ity in achieving international objectives. 

When irresponsible nations acqu/;e nuclear weapons, \yar fight- 
ing and the conduct of intern^tionil affairs will be dramatically al- 
tered. World War III may easily start from ajocal waf. 

These points demonstrate the desperate need in this Nation to 
train persons in conflict resolution, to engage individuals in peace 
research, and to educate American citizens about the prevention of 
^war through peacemaking skills. Only through a specialized peace 
academy can such a concentrated educational effort be set forth. It 
is time this Nation dedicated some of its vast resources to peace- 
making rather than to the development of the instruments of war. 

We urge/yoji, therefore, as an association, to favorably consider 
this legislation before you before time runs out. And we promise 
you our s(upport of 190,000 women across this country who will 
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speak to it, I am quite sure, vehemently, vigorously and continu- 
ously to whatever effect it may have. [Applause.] 
[The following information was received for the record:] 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMlff 

^-^^-^-^ neivs release 



FOR Irsnsediite RelM$e 

ContiCtc Jjnlce IC#t2 

Sh*ron Oe*n £vr*rd 
202/785-7728 

GRAOJATE WO^EN SUPPORT PEACEMAKING SKILLS 
•The An-erlCin As$o"ci4tion of University Wo«en b^Heves the estiblljtoent 
of *n InstUutlon dedicated to research, educ*tton *nd training In pwcwiiMng 
sKiDs. and an infor«iit1on^servtce on conflict resolution could prevent \ 
nuclear holocaust,' said Mjry Purcell. president of the 1 05,000 oonbep AAW 
Speaking today at a Subcoiwittee hearing in support of Senate bill 18S9 for 
the creation of a U S Acadeny of Peace, she stressed the need for an organization 
dedicated to increasing the potential for peaceful settl client of international 
disputes. ^ "* 

Stating AAU'-^'s position Krs. Purcell said, "Since our fotirding in 18$1, 
AAUW has Jong been concerned with the pursuit of peace. Thjj^is not to label 
us a pacifist orginizition. College educated wonien who Joirwd AAW believe 
that ntlitary security slone does not prevent wars 

'Only a combination of national efforts which "ensure stable economic 
condition; snd the pursuit of K'r^n endeavors, balanced with a strong defense 
can create an tnvlron-ient which reduces the risk of war Econonic Justice, 
social developnent and political security for all people can only .be^j^Red 

by peaceful "eans " 
t 

"It is tl^^c this nation dedicated sot;e of its vast resources to peacewking* 
rather than to the dtvelop*nent of the instruments of war/ Purcell said. 
Ufa 
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PRESIDENT'S-MESSAGE 



Toward Peace: What Can V/s Do? 



by Mtry Purctll 

One oxcUini aspect of Iho 
AAUVV presidency is the opportu- 
nity lo talk wt)^ a cross section of 
women about the issues that affect 
their hvcs Women from every part 
of the United States havo discussed 
with mo the need for passaie of 
the Equat Rights Amendment, con* 
tinuing inequities in education and 
omptoymtnt, and lack of recofni- 
tion for the rights of homom^kers 
Their moods vary from frustration 
to anger at the lack of support from 
people in decision-makin| posi- 
tions 

\n recent months. I have noticed 
women speaking of another con- 
cern, the escalating arms race 
that> seoms to engulf the world. 
Now there is an element of fear 
for the (uturo of their children 
They are concerned about tht 
proposed S33 biilion dollar in- 
crease in the 1983 U S defense 
budget with Its huge outlay for 
MX missUeS Where is the arms 
race leading? Where will it end' 

The question— what can we do' 
—IS initially overwhelming Doci* 
sions made insido the Department 
of Defense seem complex and far 
removed from the average indtvid* 
ual The constraints of the cur* 
rent economy make it oven more 
difficult to see bevond the purely 
personal issues revolving around 
home and )ob. This issue of Crodu 
ate Woman focuses on AAUW's 
long history in international rela- 
tions ami Its concern for peace It 
also explores this country's chang- 
ing mood about increased empha- 
SIS on the military 

Ono individual has found a way 
to respond Her name is Or Helen 
Caldicott. a pediatrician formerly 
with Harvard Mwlical School. She, 
resigned from Harvard to give full 
time to the organization Physi- 
cians for Social Responsibility, 
whoso mission « to make the world 
see how close it is to committing 
planetary sviicide through nuclear 
war. She is practicing, she be- 
hoves. ' the ultimate form of pre- 
%onlivc medicine ' 

Dr Caldicott believes that Amer 




Mary Purcell and Suprema Court 
Justice Sandra Doy OConnor at a 
recent gathering 

ican adults are practicing "psy- 
chic numbing, choosing to ignore 
the danger by engaging in the ir- 
relevant. She suggests our "numb- 
ing" IS reflected in « myriad of 
activities from gourmet cooking to 
hot tub?. Hawovcr. she notes, sur- 
veys show adolescents are not so 
numb to danger and can see for 
themselves that there is essentially 
no future What a chiUing thought' 
Caldicott IS determined to educate 
the American public to the harsh 
facts concerning tho use of nu- 
clear weapons. 

Many groups are participating 
in national coalitions to draw at- 
tention to the escalating arms 
race and its potential for the US 
and thd world In April. AAUW 
toincd many other organizations 
in support of Ground Zero Week— 
a week of activities aro\Ind the 
country designed to draw public 
attention lo the potentially disas- 
trous effects of nuclear war and 
even of continued nuclear prolif- 
eration. 

AAUW has a strong stalemunt 
in this area in its Legislative Pro- 
grom under 'Foreign Policy ' It 
supports (2) 'Cuntmue<l negotia- 
tions for the reduction and control 
of armaments, with special regard 
to nuclear proliferation, the sales 
of con\enltonal weapons and the 
production of biological and chem- 
ical weapons " 

To be a lobbMs.1 ag.iinst som«'- 
thing IS one way to rc<ipond to 



•look for an alternate approach is 
another- The latter appears to be 
the direction of the US Commis- 
sion on Proposals for the National 
Academy of Peace and Conflict 
Resolution Afttr the Commission 
held a series of pubhc hearings 
and reviewed much research it 
sent its recommandations to tha 
97th Congress The principal rec- 
ommendation IS that 'The Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the 
United States should establish the 
U S. Academy of PeacO " Legisla- 
tion (S1889} has been introduced 
in the Senate by Sen Spark Mat- 
sunaga (HI) and m the Housa by 
Hep.'DanGlickman (KS) 

The Commission determined that 
the "danger to national and inter- 
national peace and security from 
violent escalation of political, eco- 
nomic, ond cultural conflicts could 
b« reduced by rigorous develop- 
ment of a rage of effective conflict 
response options, in iddition to 
mihtary capacity " 

The proposed Academy, a fed- 
erally funded, nonprofit, indepen^ 
dent corporation, would assist in 
attaining the nation's goal of pro- 
moting international peace by 

• Developing knowlc<Ige of the 
processes and elements of 
peace Among nationst^ 

• Educating and training peo- 
ple in the problem-solving 
skills of conflict resolution as 
they pertain lo international 
peac^e. 

• informing citizens and non- 
citizens, including govern- 
ment decision-makers at all 
levuit. of peaceful methods of 
international conflict resolu- 
tion 

It sounds so very reasonable 
and sane But how will it be per- 
ceived' lust onother'academic so- 
lution? I suggest educated women 
should give this proposal serious 
consideration If US taxpayers 
can support military service acad- 
emies and .war colleges to tram 
people for conflict' why not an 
academy thaf trams people to li\e 
in peace' 

VVh.it do vou think' 
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Senator Matsunaga. How many of those 190,000 are in Hawaii? ^ 

Mrs. PuRCELL. I am going there, Senator, I am going to Hawaii 
in June to speak to them. I beheve we have over 500 there now, 
and we will be having a regional conference there. 

Senator Matsunaga. This June? 

Mrs. PuRCELL. Yes. This June I will be there. 

Senator Matsunaga. That is great. 

Mrs. PuRCELL. We have a very active— as a matter of fact, a tre- 
mendously active organization in Hawaii. 
Senator Matsunaga. Off the record. \ 
[Discussion off the record.] . v\ 

Senator Matsunaga. We will now hear from Ms./Palty Bankson. 
She is the director of the Washington Offibeof tHe YMCA of the 
United States, again one of the first organizatiSnswith the AAUW 
and the NEA which have come forward to endorse the Peace Acad- 
emy. 

We would be happy to hear from you, Ms. Bankson. 

Ms. Bankson. Thank you. Senator Matstinaga. 

I am Patty Bankson, director of the YMCA of the U.S.A. 's Wash- 
ington office. I am representing our executive director, Solon Cous- 
ins, who had to be in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., today. We appreciate 
this opportunity to convey the support of our national board for 
the concept of the Peace Academy. I will summarize our written 
statement and ask that it appear in its entirety in the hearing 
record. 

The YMCA of the U.S.A., consists of nearly 1,900 YMCA's 
throughout the country, with over 100,000 volunteer members of 
local boards of directors. The 89 members of our national board 
represent a broad spectrum of political ideology— as diverse as our 
local associations and the Members of Congress. It was therefore an 
unusual display of support when our national board. wotAi on 
March 27 to endorse the concept of a U.S. Academy of Peacefwith 
not one dissenting vote. 

Internationally, we are closely linked to YMCA's through the 
World Alliance of YMCA*s headquartered in Geneva, Switzerland. 
The worldwide YMCA constituency includes over 25 million men, 
women, and children. A few weeks ago, our representative to the 
World Alliance returned from a Geneva meeting to tell us that 
other national YMCA*s were very supportive of our interest in the 
Peace Academy. Several asked him to convey their strong belief 
that thie active involvement of the U.S. Government is of criticaL 
importance in establishing credibility for a Peace Academy. We) 
agree. 

Welcnow there are skills that can be taught to assist in resolving 
conflicts. We know this because we have used them. 

In 1972, when it became evident that thousands of protestors 
Were organizing for the Democratic and Republican Conventions in 
Miami Beach that summer, the YMCA resolved to do all it could to 
prevent a repetition of the disastrous events at the 1968 Democrat- 
ic Convention in Chicago. Research on the Chicago events indicated 
the chaos had been nurtured by poor communications. Both the 
police and the protesting groups continually misread the other*s 
signals. Actions were taken based on assumption and not fact. Poor 
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communications lead to frustration, anxiety, and tension, which 
. often result in confrontation. 

Oufl of our, resolve came the project known as Miami Outreach. 
Over 200 of our young men and women, on loan from YMCA*s 
across the country, were flown into Miami for the two conventions. 
They received the admiration of polic&j^nd protestors alike, as on 
foot and in radio-controlled vans thejr worked 24 hours a day to 
keep peace and understanding and (o avert potentially explosive 
situations. Our project was glared to help protect the rights of per- 
sons to dissent in our soci^ while also upholding the mission of 
police to keep order and to assure the security of citizens and prop- 
erty. 

This is relevant to our discussion today because an evaluation 
team from Loyola University who watched Miami Outreach from 
inception to conclusion wrote that this \y^s one of the most viable 
crisis prevention programs ever witnessed and urged that training 
of this kind continue so that crises in the future could draw on the 
talents and skills exhibited by the workers of Miami Outreach/ 
Now^ there is a plan to establish an academy to provide such train- 
ing with the support of over 50 U.S. Sena'tors and over 100 Mem- 
bers of the House. 

The focus of this legislation is international, and we believe cor- 
rectly so. At a period of unprecedented concern in this country 
about the possibility of nuclear warfare, it is absolutely essential 
that the U.S. Government focus on new means of keeping peace 
and. resolving international disputes. We believ-e there has never 
been a time when there has been greater need for a vast array of 
alternatives to nuclear warfare. The Peace Academy concept would 
demonstrate a commitment on the part of the U.S, Government to 
seek alternatives, to nuclear^onfrontation. 

We have been impressed with some of the observations from our 
military leaders. Gen. Andrew J. Goodpaster, former Superintend- 
ent of the U. S. Military Academy at West Point, has said: ^ 

I have long felt that carefuH> orgaitized stud^ and support of the processes that 
strengthen world peace can be of broad and lasting value. The initiative on behalf of 
the Peace Academy dedicated to such goals is a worthy contribution to the deeper 
understanding of these complex issues that we all need. 

It is our hope that this legislation receives the bipartisan support 
it deserves and becomes law in the 97th Congress. The YMCA of 
the U.S.A., will then be able to work with the 89 other national 
YMCA*s to influence their governments to do the same. The signifi- 
cance of carrying this effort to the global scene is one that should 
give us all hope for the future of our children. 

Thank you. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much, Ms. Bankson. 

We will now hear from the director of the peace advocacy project 
of the United Church of Christ, New York, Dr. Zelle Andrews. 

Dr. Andrews. I am Zelle Andrews. I am pleased to be here once 
again before yo4i. Senator Matsunaga, as a graduate of the Univer 
sity of Hawaii and a long-time resident there. I know that my 
former home State can take pride in your leadership on this issue. 

I am currently director of the peace advocacy project of the 
United Church of Christ, a denomination with 6,000 churches and 
1.6 million membef-s across the country. I do not speak for all those 
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members but on behalf of social policy established by our general 
synod, a biennial national convention of delegates which last'met 
in June 1981. 

(j At that convention, tffi over 700 delegates affirmed our churches 
. commitment* to ^ National Academy ot Peace and Conflict Resolu- 
tion. They called iipon* members oT the church tp inform the Presi- 
dent of the United States apd Members of Congress that we consid- 
er the establishment \)f this Academy a matter of high priority^, 
This resolution was one element of^a larger proo^ss*of identifying 
churchAvide concerns for the.pejft 4 years which saw world peacp 
emerge as the overwhelming choice of tH& delegates. 
^ ' The United Church of Christ tias been on record in support of a 
National ^^eace Academy sii;ce 1979. It is a nat;ional policy for ad- 
l ' V dressing the problem of human ^conflict, to which we can say yes. It 
. is a positive method of peacemaking which offers a practical altj^r- 
native to the seemingly endless production of terrible weapons and«^ 
I' the regular exchange of horrible threats between 'superpowers to 

which we have Jong ]?een forced to say no. ' , • 

- The emph&is in tjiis administration qu graatly incre^ed mili- 
tary^ spending, especiall> on nuclear weapons, makes the establish- 
. ment*of a'F^^e Apademy even more urgent, in our view, than it 
was in TSld mien *our members supported' sych an institution as 
one way for otir Government to take the lead in* turning' nations ' 
toward revering the arms race. A jjational acaxiemy devoted to 
teaching an^^gsearoh is a necessary countey to that dangerous, 
wasteful, a!i|^lknia*ly* futile search for security through arms/ 
Bjxd more a^^^gL/^ * ' * \ 

I am' alsolHJRlng today on behalf of the ConfeiTsnce on Peace ^ 
Research in fflstory, &n organization of 300 scholars and tefiw:hers 
' ^ *in-p^ce studies primarily in the United States! J am a member of 
that orgai)ization*fe executive council. In Apriri980, the council 
votbd unanimously to support the concept of a National Peace 
Academy as a tneans of sharing research, and findings that have 
been developed within the past 16 >ears. There is an ample body of * 
information on conflict* resolution, ^he council said, which needs lo^ 
be extended to government and popular audiepces. 

In a supporting statement to the Bisector of the Comjrnission oil 
Proposals fcr a, National Adademy of Peace, President Charles De- 
Benedetti cS^he University of Toledo observed that: * 

We pt^ce h«|torians know that history— contrary to the manner in»which it is 
customanlv taught— gefierall> entails the story of wars not undertSaken, and via 
lence^not pursued This reality ^eeds to be tommumcated wlt)^ others at homi and' 
abroad And know of no btgfcr mifcans of commuoicating these truths than 
through a National Academy of W^ce * ' \in which others might learn that those < 
con^ioAs constitute the norm— not the aberrations— of the human condition 

BotV organizations that I represent today believe that a Federal \ 
investment in peace^research .and training is clearjy in the nation- 
al interest. Our community ofcfaith and our organization of schol- 
ars knpw that peacemaking.can be a calling, but it is also* a body of 
knowledge 4nd a^skill which can Be taught and learned. We believe 
that'lfflist be Jearne^, especially by national *fewmakers, if we are 
to sucvivi^the conflicts^at face, us in a nuclear "age. * * ' ^ 
* ^e strorigljtu^^e^ you-! to support S. 1889. ' , . / t ^ 

* * * * *' * 
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0 ' Senator Matsunag^. Thanlc you very much, Dr. Andrews, It is 
good to have a University of Hawaii graduate up here before.this 
, subcpmmittee. • ~ - - 

We .wUl now hear -from the executive director. Metropolitan 
Human Relations £k)mmisdIon 6( Nashville and Davidson County. 
Nashville, Tenn., Dr. Joseph Fred Cjoad. . 

Dr. Cloud I am ^eeply gratefurfoc this oppurtun'ity to testify in 
support- of the establishment of the U.S. Academy of Peace. I am 
convinced that, such an academy will contribute substantially to 
the achievement and preservation of peace, both nationally and in- 
ternationally Its three major functions-research, education and 
. ^ training and information services-will provide an intensive expe- 
ripnce of peace learning for scholars and for persons in Govern- 
ment, pnvate enterprise and voluntary associations. We are greatlv 
' encouraged by this broad^ range of citizens who are going to be in- 
volved in the Ac?aden)y's programs. For we are convinced that we 
must cultivate, a commitment to nonvioleiice among our fellow 
Americans af every level-^city. State, and Nation. 

Our Nation's, leaders do hot approach situations of international 
conflict in a vacuum. They ar6 dependent upon understanding and 
support from a wide range of citizens if tfieir peacemaking efforts 

- are to be successful. It is iSiportant, therefore, for us to rectognize 
th^t there are four basic "arenas of conflict." . 

; You were asking. Senator Matsunaga, wjiether we feel that its 
scope is both domestic and international. My basic concept is that 
there are intrapsychic, interpersonal, intergroup, and international 
arenas of conflict which Sre not discrete and separate but .which 
interpenetrate, {fom the smaller to the larger and viCe-versa, 

What does this have to do with the U.S. Academy of Peace'' A 
great deid: My conviction is that it is imperative to have a steady 
' 10^^™ of graduate^ moving out from the Academy in 1980's and " 
lysos ^nto local communities. State governments, and various 
agencies of the Federal Government with a strong commitment to 
' nonviolent conflict resolution— and with well-developed skills to ex- 
jjress that cominitm^nt. Such a cadre of citizens, well-schooled in 
peace -learning, can help us to reverse the violence which charac- 
terizes all too much of our national life and-international life, 

I have beeri with the commission for 16 years now, and I have 
been through the Ats of the sixties; aii«4anWy, with the high 
level of uneinploym^t, with the cutbacks in^cial programs, with ' 
the mean spirit that is pervasive in»many arenas of oar national 
and international life, I think the potential for violence is great. 
. l-ranfcryv 1 feel that the concern with one% own econopiic situation 
• means that a lot of persons do not have the responsiveness to injus- 

- tice that characterized "a" large number of people in the sixties; so 
the potential for violence 'is great, and I think that we have to rec- 
pgnize.that. 

Why are so many Americans acting, violently today? There is no 
single cause of violence, but one factor is. unquestionably a limited 
repertory of responses toi conflict situations, including a lack of 
Knowledge of nonviblent conflict resolution techniques. We believe 
. that the Acauemy of Peace will help, to remedy this deficiency 
Over the past 30 years, a body of theory and practice has been de- 
veloped in the ^reasorRegotiation, 'arbitration and peaceful conci; 
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liation of disputes. This is an invaluable national resource which is 
not, at present, being fully utilized. Let us pull together, in an 
Academy of Peace, the most insightful and experienced of the prac- 
titioners of nonviolent conflict resolution, and share their hard-won 
wisdom with a new generation of peacemakers.: ' 

♦ Mr Chairman, I believe that one of 'America s great strengths is 
our cultural pluralism. One of my tasks ih Nashville> to serve^as 
the chairperson of the Refuge Resettlement Task Force, arid we 
have a community of persons from some 60 ethnic heritages. I be- 
lieve that we should build upon this strength by consciously and 
deliberately including persons of many races and ethnic origins in 

» the educational and training programs of the Peace Academy. 

Jn a few years vur diplomatic teams could communicate nonver- 
bally by the diversity of their appearance and backgrounds, that 
America affirms, the worth of persons of every race and ethnic heri- 
tage. I believe that would help us a lot in our dealings with the 

* global family of humankind. 
Obviously, we are not counting on the U.S. Academy of Peace to 

do everything necessary to replace our climate of violence with one ' 
of nonviolence. WhaJ^e are contending is that the Academy will 
render invaluable services in the three areas of research, education 
and training, and information. These services would swell greatly 
the r^nks of persons qualified tp work at'^every level of our nation- 
% al life for creative resolution of conflicts. As they cooperate with 
" ind^^duals and groups in churches and schools, voluntary associ- 
ations, and Government agencies, we will get a "multiplier effect" 
that will greatly enhance our efforts to achieve a peaceful society 
and a peaceful world. 

When we consider the proposed cost of the U.S. Academy of 
Peace, we are impressed with how modest it is. The initial invest- 
ment df $15 and the operating costs of $16' million for the first 2 
years is an investment that will save our Nation qiany times that 
amount aa Academy graduates help to deescalate the levejs of vio- 
lence, both nationally and internationally: 

My family,* my friends I talked with them about this before 
cominq and, I feel that our tax dollars will be well-spent to help 
support the U.S. Ac^iemy of Peace. We hope that the Senate will 
pass by a large majority S. 1889, and that this impprtant place for 
' peace learning," this national academy for training persons in 
nonviolent conflict resolution, will soon become a reality. All of us 
are hungry^ .for peace, Mr. .Chairman, and such an inspired and 
. timely proposal as the U.S. Academy of Peace can generate new 

hope and new commitment to working for peace in the hearts of 
^ . . millions of Americans. 
Thank you. 

[The following information wa^ received for the record:] * » 
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(Senate Hearing on S.ld89) 
^ V *- (April ,21, 1982) 

ARENAS OP CONFLICT 

^Interpenetration (Examples ) : . ^ 

# Intrapsychi^^t^ Interpersonal J — 

—Disturbed college' student who suddenly shoots and 
kills persons at random, 

— Adull;, who as a child was abused, who abuses own 

child/ren. (The Interpersonal/IlTtrapsvchic reciprocal . ) 

# Intrapsychic to Intergroup: 

— AmericL Nazis and Ku Klux KlarJP^e usually persons 
with pbor' self-images, weak feelings of self-worth. 



# Intejgroup to Intrapsychic: 

"^Ku Klux Klan teaching white children to fear and hate 
Blacks . 

« 

^ International to Intrapsychic; 

American veterans of Vietneunese war vith recurring 
nightmares, • psychological (marital, joB) problems 
because of unresolved guilt feelings^ 

# Intergroup to International: 

^ —American Jews' support of Israel and its policies. 

—American Bla'cks' opposition to South African policies,, 
^ especially apartheid , 

•'international to Intergroup: - 

— "Hardhat^collego student conflict. over Vietnamese war. 
—Protests of America's role m El Salvador. 
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Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much, Dr. Cloud. 

Now, I have been saying to members of the administration that 
the Peace Academy can be built and established and operate at less 
than one-tenth the cost of a single B-1 bomber. So build 99 B-1 
bombers, if we must, but let us not build 100, and we have enough 
funds to keep the Academy going for 20 years. 

We will now hear from Rev. Jonathan Barton, from New Jersey, 
Council of Churches, Youth Division, Princeton, N.J * 

Reverend Barton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am a ^^nited Presbyterian minister. In my testimony today I 
am speakiitg on behalf of the . New Jersey Council of Churches, a 
broad base oRdenominations, across a wide religious spectrum. The 
New Jersey Ci^uncil of Churches is on record as supporting the U.S 
Academy of Peace and conflict resolution. 

The New Jersey Council of Churches have been involved in con- 
-flicts related to urban plight, black/ white relationships, prisons 
and crime, farmworkers and labor disputes. We have also ex- 
pressed our concern for past and present national and internation- 
al conflicts. As a council we explore ways to resolve t^ese conflicts 
before thgy escalate into violence— a violence we, ift New Jersey, 
know all Too well. Although our primary focus is within our State, 
we feel that thei:e is no greater concern than the current interna- 
tional tensions that threaten to escalate into violence, with a de- 
struction our world has never seen before"". 

The ;yorld is far more unstable than it was a generation ago. 
This IS true not only politically ^nd economically, but socially as 
well Wars within and 'between natic||, widespread domestic tur- 
moil, growing shortages of commoditill basic to the sustenance of 
life, coupled with gross inequities between the world s rich and 
poor, are all part of the dvamatic growth we s8fe in the world s ref- 
ugee pppulation. In the late 1950's the number of homeless was so 
significant that the United Nations established a WorW Refugee 
Year. Now, 25 years later, there is no such "year." The problem of 
homeiessness has become endiemic, if not epidemic, with more refu- 
gees, homeless and displaced than ever recorded in history. Clearly 
^ofldwide economic;, political, and social policies, with an excessive 
availability of arms and the tools of militancy, have resulted in an 
age of rootlessness never before experienced by the world s people. 
The growth in the numbers or refugees will most certainly contin- 
ue unless the basic causes of unrest and conflict are addressed. In 
New Jersey, we hav;e felt the results oC these conflicts as refugees 
from Indochina, Haiti, El Salvador, and Cuba have sought to make; 
a new home in our State. We hftve also witnessed a growing cd^ 
cern for peace across our State in the move for a "mutual nuclear 
freeze;" a question that will be on our ballot this fall. The New 
Jersey Council of Churches, therefore, agre^^ith the finding of 
the commission that; "The United States llaay has no interest 
greater than international peace. Creating the U.S. Academy of 
Peace ig a timely, useful, and necessary investment for the Nation 
and for the world." 

, As a Presbyterian, my denomination has been vocal in its effort 
as "peacemiaker " We have commissioned each of our churches to 
study peacemaking, and how we can become^ more effective agents 
of peace in our homes, our communities, in our Nation, and- in the 
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world. My responsibilities in the church are in the areas of world 
hunger, peace, and justice. The church bas,come to see the integral 
relationship between these three areas. I am, therefore, encouraged 
to see that the commission, in its findings, related peace not only to 
the absence of war, but peace as social justice as well. 

I am not, as the list reflects, part of the youth division in Prince- 
ton, N.J., but as I do travel across New Jersey I have the opportu- 
nity to talk to many young people who are junior and senior high 
and college age, and we normally will begin our time together by 
fantasizing about the year 2000. "Where are you going to be? Will 
you have kids?" All of their hopes and dreams. 

What is the world going to look like just a few years from now? 
Before that conversation goes on for very long, someone inevitably 
says, "Does it really matter? No one is going to be here anyway. 

All of their hopes and dreafns are dashed on the rocks. There is 
tremendous Tension and anguish hanging in every corner of the 
room. 

Senator, if there is anything I can leave, with you today, it is that, 
the hopes and dreams of our youth are being destroyed » » » if not* 
by the actual destruction of bombs, by the belief that they will 
surely fall within our lifetime. All of thi§ is accepted, and seen as 
the best that we can possibly expect * * * and that we become con- 
tent with it. It is a kind of sickness, a stunting that we all share 
now, and we become so inured that we do not take notice. 

Instead of hope being developed, I see apathy and cynicism. 
There is an institutionalization of the philosophy— "Eat, drink and 
be merry, for tomorrow we may die.'' This can become a self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy, and we need to restore a sense of the future, to re- 
store hope, and the Peace Academy can begin the process of resto- 
ration. 

0^^ course, the Peace Acadehiy will not solve all of the conflicts, 
an((cert^nly will not do it overnight. But it is a beginning, the 
lightiTIg of a candle, for which it has taken over 200 years to find 
the match. 

The time is late, the challenges are great. You have the opportu- 
nity to light such a candle of hope, and I trust you and I and the 
people of the wor\d, with God's grace, will never let that candle go 
out. ^ ... * * 

In closing this 'day's hearing, I recall the words of danger and 
challenge which, ever since they were first spoken 'by Moses, have 
reverberated throughout human history. "I have set before you life 
and death, blessing and cur^e, therefore, cjioose life, that you and 
your descendants may live." 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thankyou very much. [Applause.] 
ThanK"you, Reverend Barton, for your most moving statement. I 
might respond by paraphrasing George Bernard Shaw in that the 
progress of mankind is advanced, not so much by those who see 
things as they are, and ask why, hiit more by those who see things 
as they ought to be, and ask why not. 

* So I an/glad so many of you have joined us today 4n response to 
that quesuon,i.why not. Why not? 
Thank you. [Applause.] 
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There are others in the audience who haVe indicated that while 
they are not scheduled to speak, they would like to testify, and I 
, would like now to call upon Ms. Miyo Hayashi, National Peace 
Academy Campaign, Steering/ Action Committee,;Chicago, 111, 

^ STATEMENT OF MIYO HAYASHI, NATIONAL PEACE ACADEMY 
CAMPAIGN,,STEERING/ACTION COMMITTEE, ILLINOIS CONSUL- 
TATION ON ETHNICITY IN EDUCATION AND MENTAL HEALTH 
TASK FORCE, UNITED NATIONS REFORM, NUCLEAR OVERKILL 
MORATORIUM [NOMOR], WORLD WITHOUT WAR COUNCIL, 
HYDE PARK PEACE COUNCIL, BUDDHIST TEMPLE OF CHICAGO 

^ Ms. Hayashi. I would like to thank the Subcommittee -on Educa- 
tion, Arts and Humanities, because I deal with conflict resolution 
„ with the three groups, and involved in international relations. 

I was at the last prgEaxatory session for the World Conference of 
the United* Nations Decade for Women s Conference, 1980 which 
was sponsored by the State Department. I dialoged on world order 
and interdependency points of view from a social— economic, politi- 
cal, ecological, philosophical, cultural perspective. 

My testimony is "Educating for Peace," using the wrong premise 
^ from a 180-degree opposite premise perception. 

Time machine: Turning back the clock— "Time is onFy a clock.'' 
% Greek philosopher, Plato (427 BC to 347 BC) at 4Q started the first, 
academy which lasted for 900 years. ' , 

Ever since ancient time man has been searching for the truth. Of* 
all the species on Earth, man ha^ yet to find his credibility on. 
Earth. He has tried to conquer instead of living harnioniously with 
all beings on Earth— ^sentient and nonsentient beings'." 

You might call this hearing a beginning— the second time- 
around. To discover w^hat we have not learned as beings with intel- 
ligence on this Earth. 

Premised based on military/industrial complex and having a di- 
chotomy (schizophrenic-either/or) security/ soveieignty perception 
of this jvorld^ ** . ' 

Right view— social, economic, politicar, philosophical, ecological, 
cultural interdependency. All equal in our unequalness [unique- 
, ness], vive la difference, all numero unoln interdependency.. 

And change will take its course as the Sun rises in the east and 
sets in the west if oneself finds his/'her government oppressing— 
violently or nonviolently. 

Change is the law of life moment by moment. Now is the past 
and future always in flux, o 

WORKING ON WRONG PREMISE 

In the Western* culture thoughtfperception/premise, we shackle ' 
ourselves with ego/label/barrier/iflusion— either, or dichotomy. 

In the Eastern culture thought/perception/premise, we un- 
shackle ourselves to understand , the totkl-whole— one.as many^ 
many as one in interdependency. Ying and YangK)pposites are one 
• in Ipning opposites. You cannot define north without the south 
and south without the north. We do not see the for'est/world as 
one— only the trees/people in a dichotomy sense. Black -or white, 
young or old, good or bad,' democracy or communisnis, et cetera. 
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^ During the United Nations Reform Conference at the University 
of Chicago, Center for Continuing Education, Henry Steele Cam- 
mager was the keynote speaker. I asked ^Prof. John Logue of the 
yillanOva University, World Order .Research Institute this ques- 
tion- 'In the context of continuity and change in premise, the Club 
of Rome is saying *RJ.O. (reshaping the international order in 
, terms of iriterdependency)— one interdependency is international 
interdependency— one and the same-Ksocial, economic,'' political,"" 
ecological, cultural). ''Ate sovereignty ^hd security obsolete con- 
cepts?" He answ.ered, ''yes/^ but qualified it, of course. When intel- 
lect is ego-based oneself does- not see the world as being on^'in 
''interdependency, only either/or dichotomy (sovel:^ignty/security). 
One/ego or national/ego. • ^ , • » 

During the'-s^ies of panel 'discussion sponsored by Japan Amer- 
ica Society, "Japan Today" for'tlje months (jf April to June'fa79, 1 
also asked Prof. Tasuko A^ai\o, political scientist. International 
College of Commerce and Economics, the ^ame question and as^ed 
him if Japan would take the world -leadership in terms of interde^ 
pendency because it was relative* to her position and premise. He 
answered the above question the same, but was nonplus, and had 
not thought of the other question. 

When mankind, uses ego/ label/barrier/illusion as a crutch he 
will never t^ke responsibility for this world because of either/or di- 
chotomy— sovereignty/security. 

The. Inner change of bneself will bring about the outer change in 
' society in interdependency. 

There is ito security in this world today, we haVe let the genie 
out of the bottle. We are at a point olf no return. 

The rep At summer report from the World Without War Council, 
United Natbns' Special Session on Disarmament. "Pluses and Min- 
uses " A suUtler ^nd potentially more farreaching achievement was 
that those pre^nt begajti to think and talk about international se- 
curity than just national security. The nuclear threat is a danger 
to all humanity, and no one is safe Nvhile it exists. As U Thant once, 
put it, "No man can saye. himself or his people unless he identifies 
vnth a'nd works' for the whole of mankind." , ^ ' . 

Einstein said when h> w^ asked if he wfls optimistic for this 
world. "Y^s, but if nlanliind .fails to find a harmonious solution, 
then there will be a disaster on a dimension beyond anyone's 
' imagination " This was in interview with'Karsh, famous photogra- 
. pher of outstanding Icfaders and thinkers. 

Roy Larson, Sun Tiitnes religious writer, Saturday, November 11, 
1970 wrote— in a redent speech Secretary General U Thant of the 
United Nations declared that if humaft imagination and course do 
not come to grips with the iriajpr problems of the world these prob- 
. lems* in 10 years will have reached such a staggering prpportion-^ 
that they will be beyond our capacity to control them. 

If this asses§>nent is r\ghU then neither the church nor. the world 
tan afford the self-indulgent luxury ot a secure age in a time when 
. the Whole world is a security risk. 

As the Reverend J^mes Mack of Chicago, a prominent black 
churchman said. ''The churcJh is deluded indeed if it thinks it can 
achieye stability on a volcano/' 
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h^t^,^ creature who has yet .completed his own evolution, who 
th^f ^nfi f '^'^^Pded in becoming fully man. and it is this struggle 
that will determme .the future (if any) of the species, more than 
any political, technical or military developments 

I would like to cut it here. 

Thank you, 

&nat6r Matcunaga. Yes, and the remainder of your statement 
will be included in the record. . S'uii.emeni 

Ms. Hayashi. Thaak you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hayashi follows:] 
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...^.^...^•^ COMMISSION ON. PROPOSALS FOR THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF PEACE AND CONFLICT RESOLUTION 
2100 M Street N.W^ Suite 714 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

Statement:^lyo Hsytshi, NstionsI Pesca Academy . 
Campaign, Steering/Action Committee. Illinois ' * * * • 
Consultation on Ethnicity In Education and Mental 
Health Task Force. United Nations Reform, Nuclear 
Overkill Moratorium (NOMOR), World Without War 
_ Council, Hyde Park Peace Council. Buddhist "Remple 
ofChlcaga 

EDUCATING FOR PEACE 

347 BC) at forty started the first Academy which lasted for 900 years. - ' 

Everslnc%ancienttimemanhasbeensearchlngforthe-truth'*Ofallth6^niiHMnn*»jirth «..«k.. 
i>eings on garth . . . sentient and non-sentient beings. ^ 

Change is the LAW of LIFE moment by moment NOW Is the PAST andVuTURE always in flujc. 
WORKING ON WRONG PREMISE 

totllllh!?I"^^„»'i'r„li'' u"^^ ""-'hackle ourseNM to understjd the 

rt«n„i!^n V » ' t '"•"^ " °"' '"'efdspsndenpy. YIng and Yang - oppOsltes sreone In 

w"me°FoSoriH«n " ' *"'"^."k°'V wlthou?K;nrh We don't 

or Z a^X^nl^"' , only theTrees/People Inadlchotomysense. BlackorWhIte, Young 
or oia,C3oo<j or Bad, Democracy or Communism, etc. 

SloaHen^^ftlS 

Vlltenouva University, World Order Research Institute this question. "In the context of continuity 
WoV.SrerderH^'r^'"^?''"?"'''^^^^ 

thL Mme T^'Sr . ^' ■ , "'"[dependency Is Internatlonsi Interdependency . . . one and 
A^^J2%, J^'*^ sconopnic, political, philosophical, ecological, culturaO "ARE SOVERBGNTY 

fNTEUECTSPQ^^^^^^^^^^ 

NTbLLECTIS EGO-BASED ONESELF DOES NOT SEE THE WORI n A<5 RPfwn niac imI 
for th"e mnn?h'i!ff A "l?/!'' ^^^^ 

ntem.H„ni^?n. -n'^ V""'' ' PfoteMor Taauko Auno, Polttica Scientist 
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WHEN MANKIND USES EG0/LABEL/BARRIER;ILLUSI0N AS A "CRUTCH" HE WILL NEVER 
TAKE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THIS WORLD BECAUSE OF EITHER/OR DICHOTOMY 
SOVEREIGNTY/SECURITY 

THE INNER CHANGE OF ONESELF. WILL BRING ABOUT THE OUTER CHANGE IN SOCIETY IN 
INTERDEPENDENCY 

There is no security in this world today, we've let the genie out of th6 bottle WE ARE ATA POINT OF 
NO RETURN! 

The recent summer report from the World Wtthout WarCouncil, UnitedNations Special Session on 
Disarmament "Pluses and Minuses. A subtler and potentially more far reaching achievement wds 
that those present began to think and talk about International Security than iust National Security 
The nuclear threat is a danger toall humanity, and no oner safe while it exits.As U Thant once put it. 
"No man can save himself or his people unless he identifies with and wvks for the whole of 
mankind" 

Einstein said when he wasasked if he v^s optimistic" for this world? "Yes, but if mankind fails tofind 

a harmonious solution, thenthere will be a disaster on a dimension beyond anyone's imagination " 

This was in interview with Karsh, famous photographer of outstanding leaders and thinkers 

Roy Larson. Sun Times Religious Writer, Sat . November 1 1, 1 970 wrote in a recent speech 

Secretary General U Thant of the United Nations declared that if human imagination and course do 

not come tognpswiththe major problems the world theseproblemsmlOyears will have reached 

such a staggering proportions that they will be beyond our capacity to control them 

If this assessment isright, then neitherthechurchnorthe world canaffoVd the Self-indulgentluxury 

of a '*secure age" in a time wh6n "the whole world is a security risk." * 

As the Rev James MacKot Chicago, a prominent black churchman said "The church is deluded 

indeed if it thinks it can achieve stability on a volcano"^ 

MAN ^S A CREATURE WHO HAS YETCOMPLETED HIS OWN EVOLUTION. WHO HAS NOT YET - 
SUCEEDED IN BECOMING FULLY MAN, AND IT IS T^iiS STRUGGLE THAT WILL DETERMINE 
THE FUTURE tlF ANY> OF JHE SPECIES. MORE THACANY POLITICAL, TECHNICAL OR 
MILITARY DEVELOPMENTS 



CAUSE AND EFFECT 

Dr Kenneth £ Boulding, Professor of Economics, University of Colorado, wrote in the Untted 
Nation? Association Year Book 1 977 (Chicago)'in the two-page ad taken by Mary Liebman (former 
Executive Director of the Council for the Department of Peace) for the National Peace Academy 
Campaign which listed my name He said, peace is the skillful management of conflict It has to be 
learnedandorganized In the past generations. considerable progress hasbegn made in the social 
science?; m spite of their starvation rations, in the development of a discipline of conflict 
management Dr J David Singer, professor of political science at tha University of Michigan also 
wrote, Despite considerable belief to the contrary, not aft conflicts between nations results from 
incompatible interests, or even from ei roneous perceptions of one another A ma;or element is the 
failure to predict the outcomes of our moves and counter moves in foreign policy We just do not 
know what kinds of immediate behaviors and longer run consequences are likely to result from our 
policies, as we thus stimulate, alftoo often, outcomes quite different from those we'd hope to 
stimulate Another serious element in conflict and its escalation is the reluctance to make certain 
decisions precisely because the consequences seem so uncertain This combination or error rate 
and immobiUzat)On is not completely inherent in the nature of international politics" ^ 
WHEN YOU STEP ON THE TOES-OF ANOTHER FOR TWENT^'r^EVEN YEARS THAT PERSON 
WILL RETALIATE AND WHAT WOULD BE THE N(5fiwlAL SEQt3ENCE TO THlSCAUSE/CFFECT 
RATIONAL OUR ARROGANT FOREIGN RELATION P0L1CY/E(5»0 KEEPS US FROM SEEING 
THE SOLUTION 
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PSYCHOLOGY EAST/WEST ^ ' 

I"n^LT.I^'^e psychology oneself is studied from mainly two forces "First Force"T5 behaviorism . 
^nn inH In TlT. ^ ^ Skinner Wit h Its basically mechanistic view of oneself In this view there 
'^.ly^'J^^^l^]!^^^ Allbehaviorisexplamedasamatter 
of how people have been conditioned to respond to the stimuli around oneself "Second Force" is 
psychoanalysis with Its view of the pervasive influence of sexuality on human behavior 
Psychoanalysis sees the humaff^jij^e as a kind of hydraulic system, the pressure m which are 
deter/Dined by history ' especially the early psycho-sexual experience of the Individual 
There is a prevailing force in the eastern concept of defining oneself the "Third Force " Little 
known Prescott Lecky. an instructor in psychology at Columbia University from 1 924-34 was the 
westernproponentofthis-ThirdForce/'He^asfavorablydisposedtLardsps^^^ 
behaviorism however he felt that both schoolsof thought were in error m studying human 

Onete^ musf hlTi^^^^^^^^^^^ 1' h"^'*'' ^"^'^'^ understood from the "Inside." 

Oneself must be selfish to understand and study oneself first before one can respond to a 

concept ^'^^ ^ 900^ Parent starts at this point, to develop good self; 

I'ln^l^t*'^''''^^^"^'^^''^®"^'''*^^^"^ Office of Education 

report that urged more universities concerned with practical applfc 

at the inauguration of Dalin H Oaks as president of Brigham Young Un.veristy He added that 
universities are great because they are part of the "tradition which seeks to elevate the minds of 
SIsciDlmes'r^H r ^T'^ T'"^ possession of the intellectual 

th« nn^.M n^f »K K P"'^'''* " HOWEVER, man in higher education in 

man^rn h frn. n I . ?k ""^^^stood the truth about h.mself . and so the debauchery of 
man and h.s manipulation of his environment He confmes himself in an egotistic straight-jacket 

At the recent Consultation of the Psychology of Indochinese Refugees American ami Indochinese 
Perspectives on Health and Helping (well-being and self-image, w,th the Illinois ConsuHatuTn o^^ ' 
Ethn,c,ty,n Education, Mental Health Task Force the difference in cross-culturalJirwierstanSmg 
was gtven It took two years to develop this consultation aod to get this point across J didn^ get an? 
help from the Japanese Amerwans because they didn't know what I was speaking about Ms 
Rosalyn Carter, her interest in Mental Health, will be receiving the consultation report shortly 

SaVnT romm,'tr« n ' uT^ ] ''^ ° ' P'°'«^^°'' Department of Behavioral 

science -Committee on Methodology olBehaviSr Research, University of Chicago Hewrotea 
■ n^nP,°h»,M»HT? (Zazen in Buddhism) and experiential psychology In an article in community 
pape he tilled it "approaching oneself " To Uiis I sa,^ I would title it "Awakening Oneself to the 
^iZrl^^TT?^ ^ ^ Skinner (animal behavior) is human behavior (intellect- 

u whoamP what ison being human? ,whaf isliferSonowthe 

t^nn^l'Z H"'"^"'S"=„Pfychology Is focusing Osel Tendzin claims to be the first American 
empowered as a Tibetan Buddhist spokesman by Vajracarya. the venerable Chogyam Trungpa 
RmpocheleadingexponentofBuddhistTeachingintheWeslandSOStudyCenterinourcc/untw^^ 
you read the BRAIN AND MIND BULLETIN (frontiers of research theory and practice" you lu^nd 
Professor Prescott Lecky was getting at the truth ' t^'"^"^"' yo" win tina 

nK?i'JoI-r^2i:'J"i? POINT(ONESELF-INTELLECT/INTROSPECTION) IS NOT LOOKED NOR 
UNDERSTOOD FROM A DICHOTOMY (SCHIZOPHRENIC) POINT-OF-VIEW '^"^ 

-GOETHE'- SAID, ' YOlJrDONT HAVE.TO GO AROUND THE WORLD TO SEE THE SKY IS BLUE." 

mnm n^J^i^ ACTUALITY IS-WHAT HUMANKIND HAS MANIFESTED IN THIS WHOLE 
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, ^PIFFERENT WORLD 

• 

in August 1978 article written by creative/ mnovattviS/ think tank, Richard BucKminster Fuller called, 
"the basic state of worid affairs today he says, athirdofacentury after Malthus. Darwin attributed 
biological evolution (o survival only of the fittest species and of the individual within the species. 
Though Maithus demed any economic significance m his evolution theory, thie economics insisted 
thctisuperior physical fitness obviously governed economic survival as well. iF'eople multiply faster 
then food) Karl Marx accepted both the working Uas^ is the fittest to survive. They kn6w how to use 
the tools and cultivate the fields ihe wealthy are parasites. This inaugurated the concept two 
worlds around political classes ^ 

As a consequence of fvlalthus and Darwin sliscovei les, all the great political ideologies have evei 
Since adopted prime philosophy which says You may not like our political system, but we are 
convinced that we havd the fairest, most logical and ingenious method of coping with inherest 
terrestial inadequacy of life support, but because there are others who disagree diametrically 
regarding the method of coping, it can only be determined by trial o(>4i;(ned might which politic;ai 
system is fittest to survive. " Survival of the physically fittest t)ecame the basis fOr national 
department of defense and prior access to science and technology in the use of all highest 
performance material, brains, and instruments and production tools. 

This IS the reason Russia and the United States for the last thirty years have jointly copcopriated 
over 400 billion dollars annually to buy more effective destruction of one another. 

THEN THE l^lS ^ERCEPTlON/PRElVllSE CAME ABOUT WHEN PSYCHOLOGY (SCIENCE) 
DION T BOTHER TO LISTEN TO WHAT LECH Y HAD TO SAY . SO SCIENCE WAS INCOMPLETE 
AND THE SCHlZOPHRENfe VIEW PSYCHOLOGY DEFINING "ONESELF" FROM THE "INSlOE 
WOULD HAVE PRODUCED A '3EAUT1FUL WOFy.0". ^ 

Betng Intellectual more than Intelligence by Charles Leroux interviewing Professor Edward Shils, 
University of Chicago Recently hohoied by the National Endowment for the Humanities by being 
selected to give thep^estigiousJefferson LectureSeries TheRoleof IntellectuallnSociety Has 
intelligence really increased? Certainly our age doesn t have more geniuses than Athen in the 4th 
and 5th centuries B,C , 

ALL THIS STUFF about getting touch with your emotions and your body is an intellectual form of 
anti tnteliectiiality There is a great tradition of theanti-intellectual, the noble savage uncorrupted 
by Civil iz£(t ion. the soul undamaged.by reasoa" says. Professor Edward Shils. 

Distinguished contributors to the BRAIN AND MIND BULLETIN like Dr. Jerome Frank, John 
Hopkins, Buckminster Futlei, Association for Humanistict'sychology, and Ma^Lerner, historian 
and author of THE CIVILIZATION pF AMERICA wfrite from the cross-cultural point of-view 

ConQressjDan Dar^e Fascell, Florida, chairman of the International Operation SuJs Committee 
expressed this cross-cultural point when I had a chance to speak to him about the Conflict ^ 
Resolution pomt-of-view at the hearing. " 

Max Leittr writes, oiat cultural crisis is disconnectedness A rapid acceleration of changes m 
society and in ourselves be made By transforming burselves we transform our culture and vice- 
versa We can bring about synthesis of tHe polarized antithesis. • 

Then there is a tremendous vacuum and mis perception/ premise and we need the ACADEMY ... 
where exchange of cross'cultural dialogue is free/flowing. 

ACADEMY should belong.to everyonfe. 

The concept of ARCHITECTUAL DESIGN should incorporate heaven, sentient and non~sentient 
beings, and earth living in harmony as ONE 

Works of Haya Akegdrasu - Contemporary • Rekriown Buddhist Scholar ^ 
WORLD OF FLOWERS 

WHO AMI » <» ^ . 

Dr Eugene T Gendlin PhD 

FOCUSING • Everet House 
"Why Do Psychotherapists Often Fail'?" • Chicago Sun-Times 3/ 1 2/78 
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-Inward Bound m Search of 'the real m©"*' Chicago Sun'Times 9/5/78 

Eilen Goodman columnist ''Princess ' a Lesson for Both Sides Ellen Goodman columnist 

BRAIN AND MIND BULLETIN - Frontiers of Research Theory and Practice 

P.O.Box 42211 

Los Angeles. Calif. 90042 



Mtyo HayashI * 
1320 E 48th Street 
Chicago. Illinois 
60615 

Elected chairperson foi the RESTORATION OF THE JAPANESE GARDEN IN JACKSON PARK 
Wooded Island. Historical Signtftoance Columbian Exposition \ 893. Garden presented to city. 
■Shaku Soen (Buddhist Scholar) met Paul Canjs. 

-WOODED ISLAND COMMITTEE MEETS" - Hyde Park Herald 

Letter from Acting Commisstoner. Department of Planning, City and Community Deveopment 
Martin R Murphy 
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Senator Matsunaga. Well, thank you all ever so much for 
comipg to the hearings. I think you have all joined in a great be- 
ginning Nvith the subcommittee, and I ^m very optimistic so that 
we will have the hearings printed/ and those of you who wish to 
have copies may leave your, name with the clerk of the committee; 

Well, if you are within easy reach of the Capitol, May 12 is our 
next big day, when we will have our markup session. 

So thank you one and all, apd the subcommittee stands in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair, 

[Discussion off the record.] ' * 

Senator Matsunaga. The subcommittee will briefly come to, 
order again. 

Some of y<)u may have heard in the background during this 
morning's hearing, the clicking of a typewriter going. Well, that was 
in fact a Computer systetn hooked on to the Uni\ er^ity of Haw aii, and 
the proceedings of the. hearings were bein^? communicated directly to 
, the University of Hawaii, and at lea^t two of thobe were present at 
the university, sent in their response. 

One of them from the Executive Council of the Church 6^ the 
^Crossroads, and they expressed complete suppuil^.and were very 
much impressed with the proceedings. So I would a.^k unanimous con- 
sent that these communications be included in the record. 
• [The following material was received for the record:] 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR PANIEL K. INOUYE BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON 'education, arts and HimNITIES ON S.1889. A BILL TO ESTABLISH 
THE UNITED STATES ACADEMY OF PEACE, APRIL 21. 1982. 



Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to submit testimony 
to th^ distinguished Committee. 

" The issue before^ us today is whether the Senate should enact 
legislation to create the United States Academy of Peace. The ^ 
idea has been thoroughly explored by the Commission on Proposals ^ 
for the National Academy of Peace and Conflict Resolution. This 
Comnission, empanelled in 1979 by authority of P. L. 95-561, has 
carefully researched the merits of establishing a Peace Academy. 
Eight of »its nine members concluded that th^J.dea was both worthy 
% and timely. I support this conclusion and thus will not ^repeal 
all of the points wKich are so aptly made in the Commission's 
i^report to the President and Congress. 

\3hat concerns me i-s that t±ie concept qf peace is taken for 
granted. Rather than focus on norms, we often pay attention to 
deviations f'rom those norms. In the field of justice, the law 
becomes evident when a rule is broken and sanctions are imposed. 
In the area of international relations, the focus is on terrorism, 
revolution and war. Littl^ attention is given to what is going 
right. Countries without conflicts do not appear on our agenda or 
in the evening news. / 
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STATEMENT CONTINUED 
PAGE TWO 

Most of us would agree that there are clear and iraninent 
dangers to our continued existence on this planet. The threat 
of a nuclear catastrophe and the horrors of chemical warfare confront 
us every day. In,' this imperfect world we have perforce adopted 
an attitude of po^ce through strength. But the emphasis is 
usgbally on strength—military technology, defense appropriations, 
and our ability to wage war. In so doing, we can forget why all 
this military hardware exists in the first place. 

The sole dissenter to the Commission's report complained that 
'*pcac^' is not a distinct field of learning. He, therefore, questioned 
whether it merited its own academy* -especially a federally- funded 
one. He further argueiti that 80 colleges and universities currently 
have departments that offer peace studies. As far as I am concerned, 
the very fact that peace is such a broad concept that it is taught 
In such dispamte settings is the most compelling reason for 
dedicating an Institution to its study. I thus think it is appro- 
priate for Congress to establish and fund an Academy of Peace in 
our Nation's Capital. ^ 

, This Academy would serve to define the field and focus 
our attent/lon on what we want --peace- -instead of what we do not 
want-*war. It wouJLd bring together individual,8 from a wide number 
of^countrfcs , backgrounds, and experiences to address the elusive 
goal of peace. The Academy would be more than Just a symbolic • 
undertaking. It would establish a central clearing house for works 
devoted to the concept of peace, as well as the pragmatic lessons of 
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STATEMENT CONTINUED 
PAGE THREE* 



war dissension, and civil strife. More importantly, it would 
^•help disseminate this knowledge to both younger generations and 

people from abroad. The Academy would thus be a vital institution, 
/ drawing together those who know and care, consolidating our knowledge, 
^ and educating the wider public. 

I have hi$h hopes for the 'proposed United States Academy of 
Peace and trust that this Committee* will give it favorable 
^ consideration. 

Thank you for your time and attention. 



\ 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRANK H. MURKOKSKI 
Before Senate Coiamittee on Labor and 

Hunan Resource?' Hearing on S. 4889, 

The National Peace Academy Bill. ' 
April 21, 1982 ^ 

MR. CHAIRMAN. It is a pleasure to e.\press my general support 
for S. 1880, legislation to establish tlyc National .Academy of Peace. 
I have also had the opportunity to cosponsor/fhis bill and join in 
signing a* letter to President Reagan retmtf^ing that he supporl 
S*. 1889. 

I am pleased to join with an increasing number of Alaskans 
tind other Americans who'are expressing concern about the spiraling 
armJ racp and the rise in international tension in recent years. 
Khile I strongly believe that we must protect this nation's security 
by maintaining a strong military capability, we must also not lose 
sight of the importance of maintaining pea'ce and stability an the 
world. President Reagan has taken Important steps to modernize our 
military forces after a decade of inaction. I support this policy* 
Nevertheless, I cannot accept the concept of nuclear warfare on 
any scale. 

I believe that the Peace , Academy can provide a unique, vi*sible 
vehicle for the study of how to best protect this country's security 
and at a cost which is snail in comparison to our planned defense 
expenditures. After a year of nationwide hearings and study of the 
proposed Academy^ the National Peace Academy Commission concluded 
that a focused Federal investment in research on the causes of war 
IS necessary to stimulate a broad range of Government, private, 
and voluntary activities in international peace endeavopf. 

I generally concur with the recommendation of the Commission, 
and I am pleased that this hearing will provide all interested 
parties with a chance to express their different points of view on 
S. 1SS9. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Kay 11, 1982 

Dear Mr« Chairman: 

* This letter is to present th^ Departoent o£ state's 
cODoents on/S.1889, a bill which would establish a 
United States Academy of Peace/. 

The Department supports the development of peace research 
0^ conflict resolution. Indeed, the Department encourages the 
work of prvivate institutions, foundations, universities, 
international and non-governsiental organizations active in this 
field* The results of such research are brought to the 
attention of, and used by, foreign policy practitioners. In 
fact, conflict resolution theories and techniques are^^ 
incorporate^ in courses offered by the Department of state's 
Foreign Service Institute. * 

The Department, however, does not support 'the passage of 
S.1889, inasmuch as it would creale a new quasi-governnental 
institution and bureaucracy complete with "buildings and 
grounds**, to perform a function which I's already being* handled 
by the private sector. Although it night be helpful if ' 
university programs or private "think tanks" were to address 
•"the issue of peace negotiation and^^conf lict resolution, we do 
not believe that it is necessary for the Federal governnent to 
establish an academy such as tlTiat proposed. 

* 

The Department fully recognizes that a better sharing of 
research results and better coordination among existing 
programs would be desirable. ''Both these results and an 
increase in the volume of such work couia' be achieved through a 
judicious use of only a snail portion of the funding 



The Honorable 

Orrin G. Hatch, ^Chni man, 

Conm4.ttee on Labor and Human Resources, 
United States Senate. « 
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contemplated ^to initially fund the propoted Peace- Acadeny. * 
Continued encotjragenent of a variety of organizations can 
produce these results and keep policymakers abreast of the 
latest in conflict resolution theory and practice without the 
construction of a bricks-and-uortar ir^titution. 

One of the prine strengths o£ current research in this area 
is the wide variety of approaches and proposed solutions. The 
research coiaaunity's ^ability to educate is so effective and 
fertile because it^i^Tef lects the divecsity of the American 
character. As Mr. Carleton Coon, former Deputy Director of the 
Foreign Service Institute, testified before the Subcommittee on 
International* Operations, .Committee 'on International Relations 
(January 25, 1978): "^It is such an enormously wide and varied 
field and there is so much room for creative thinking and 
innovation that we feel that this creativity and innovation is 
better express^ed' in a thousand- different universities and 
instibutions across the fdnge of our ,country than in one 
cenbrally funded, essentially bureaucratic institute." 

The Office of Management and Budget advises that from the 
standpoint of the Administration's program, there is no 
objection to the sul?|ission of t^^^ report. 

With cordial regards, 




Dwell A. Moore 
Asfi^istant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations 
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April 12, 1982 

Wtit'ten Testimony of... 

William F. Lincoln 

Former Federal Commissioner 

U.S. Peace Academy Commission 

?.0. Box 481 

29 Wildwood Street 

So Dennis, Mass. 02660 



TO!^ U.S. Senator Robert Stafford . , // /J 

Chairman OO* /Ao^ 7^ oC/^^>»C-. 

U.S. Senate Subcommittee * 
^ Arts, Education, and the Humanities 

Attention: Tricia Faith 

RE: S 1889, To Establish the U.S. Peace Academy . 
Mr. Chairman, ^ 

^^^^^^^^^^s j^ritten testimony b e- included in the official tr^^na ^ 
cript oT; these Hearings of April 1982 . ■ 

comments will be confined primarily to the monetary 
considerations for the proposed academy ; — ^ 

. the need to increase the proposed budget. 
. the need to reduce the recomm^ded appropriations, 
for the initial two year start up" period. 

itfmst°"*^^^' ] ^^^^ "isply address the , following 

. Merits of the Proposed Academy. ' ♦ 

* . Arguments AgainSt the Proposed Academy. 
. What the Proposed Academy Must Not Be or Become 
. Strongly Ur^ed Ammer\dments'To"tire"Legi slat ion. 

. a rfame change of the proposed academy. 
. more attention to intranational concerns. 
. . an affirmative action statement. 
. assurance of regional site centers. 
. interplay with other federal agencies. ' 

nesI^?i^2hicS%hfr^*'^ comments will reduce neither the serious- 

Se^erS and qt:l?F^?l? ""-^^^ 1!?^ attontiom yhfch the Subcommittee 
Members and Staff wiJ^'give these comments. 

xelponseio^^e f ?nd?S™"'"^°'' ' ' ^^P^^^' 217-225 £0^ my official 
ihich J setved! ^"''^"f^^s and recommendations of the Commission on 

Monetary Considerations fn r the Prnpo^pd Ar;.H.«y { 

May it please the numbers and jitaff to review the Conmiission's 
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Report, pp. 68-69 {Con64,dtKation ^ Com). 

The proposed budget in the legislative bill is as follows: 

. $15 million capitalization fund. 

. $ 6 million year one for operations. 

. $10 - - two " 

. $15 - - three- 

. $20 " " four " 

IA. The' Need to lUC^EASE the Proposed Budget . ^ 

The Academy's proposed operating budgets should be increased 
by a multiple factor of three in order to px^ovido- and 
demonstrate serious intent and practice. Such action would 
increase the Academy's yearly operating budget in. year four 
from $20 million in year four to $60 million dollars i»" ^ 
eluding no less than four regional site centers to~Ee 
^ affiliated with rna:|or universites . Furthermore, such action 
might be honestly justified since the Academy is in the 
interest of national and gobal security^ 

IB. The Need to VtC^tASB the Recommended Appropriations for the 
Initial Two Year Start Up Period . 

Perhaps immediate appropriations should be limited to $1.5 to 
$2 million dollars each year for the next two years instead 
of what is currently proposed; $15 millj.on capitalization , 
$6 million year one for operations, $10 million year two of 
, operations thus equaling $31 million in contrast to $3-4 
million as suggested above^ Such a recommendation would 
hold down federal budget increases until the economy nears 
fuller recovery , and can be honestly justified because the 
necessary two year start up period for the Academy does not 
warrant heavy expenditures . 

This initial implementation period would include: 

. Appointment of the Board of Governors 

. Selection of a Chancellor 

. Hiring of Implementation Staff... 

. site selection with emphasis upon economic 
conversion o'f existing federal properties 
and facilities. 
. acquisition contracts^ 
^ . renovation planning, contracts, and exe- 

V cution. 

. selection of faculty. 
. curriculum development. 

. criteria development for student selection. 
. etc. ^ 

IC. Other Matters Related to the Academy's Operations Budget^ 

1. Legislation and Appropriation^ should assure actual operations 
of tht2 'Academy in 1985 '. 

-2- 
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Challenges to the private sector and general pub'lid for 
donations should be made for the establishment of permanent 
endowments for various programs ,^3ad em ic chairs , and 
specitic items related to general operations. America ' s 
people should have the opportunity and responsibility to 
assist in the development of the Academy. One concept of 
U.S. Peace Bonds and/or irs deductions was prematurely 
dismissed by the Commission. 

Merits of the Proposed Academy . , • 

The Commission's Report must be reviewed by Subcommittee 
Members and staff. 

We of this nation currently need a two track system to i nsure 
and assure national and world , security! " 

. A x/esponsible military capability '^to tJeter 
aggression. 

. A diverse conflict resolution capacity which will 
permit inter as well as intra national disputes 
to be resolved equitably/ efficiently, and cost 
effectively. ** 

Similarly we need a living functional symbol to remind us and 
the world that we are ses ioua^V sincere in pursuing these ends 
and means. The proposed Academy wou^d be a federa-lly charted 
non profi t mid career graduate school serving all sectors of 
.our society^ if ' 



Lt. 

as 



Superintendent of West Point 

Regarding Arguments Against th(> Pi?oposed Academy . 

^he rejection of the. Academy concept by friend Representative 
John Ashbrook and by the Georgetown and Fletcher Schools of 
Diplomacy do not hold. Such arguments have even been rejected 
by the testimony of two original non supporters of the 
Academy concept. 

. Richard Pipes, Harvard University 
See Commission ileport, pp. 141, 144, 63. 

. Alan Millett 

See Commission Report, pp. 36-38. 

.The schools of diplomacy fear an unwarranted jurisdictional 
dispute when m fact the Academy would enhance their prestige. 

However, the Academy would not primarily be a school for 

diplomats. 

-3- ' 
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. The so called private educational efforts in peace studies 
by colleges ani universities are minimal . Once the two or 
three departments at Stanford, Syracuse, and Kent State are 
counted the remainder of schools involved have only one or 
two faculty members — often part time — giving attention 
to this subject. tf> 

. No duplication of efforts could exist Since. the purpose 
ahd focus of the proposed Academy are quite different, and 
ar\ directed to different audiences, and involve research 
andXpractical training in contrast to theoretical teaching 
via^n examination of literature. 

. Any opposiAon by State Department personnel is not 
clearly understood since the proposed Academy must not and 
cannot be either a policy setting or intervention agency . 
I earnestly hope these restrictions will become part of 
legislation. 

. As Dr. Richard Pipes himself testified, such an Academy 
(if ever founded) should be an extension of the federal 
government . Such federal initiative and participation would 
be appropriate, right, and symbolic . See^ Commission Report, 
pp.-lJi, 144, ^5. 

. Conflict resolution is not synonomous with compromiS^B or 
capitulation. 

. Cost effectiveness is assured . The proposed budget is 
indeed inadequate, but a multiple factor of three for the 
fourth operating budget — from 20 million to 60 million — 
would stiai be minimal, especially when' related to the in- 
terests of national and global security. See Commission 
Report, ' * 

. Senators Hatfield [ (R) , Oregon J i Jepson [ (R) , IWJ^ Nunn 
[(D) GAJ, Long [ (D) , LA), and Stennis [(D), MS} would pro- 
*bably be' asked specifically to express their interests as to 
why they are cosponsors of the legislation. Indeed all 
Senators should be asked for I trust they believe in the two 
track system as stated in II above. 



WhAt the Proposed Academy Hot Be or Become . 

My fuller comments on this matter already appear in the 
Commission** Report, Seg pp* 3f70-171. 

Here I shall merely identify areas as I did on pp. 219-220: 
The Academy must . . . 

not be an intervention agency. 

not . be if national policy-setting agency. 
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QOt be an institutionalized adversary to the 
military. [ ^ 

not be regar<5ed as an alternative to the military 
academies or war colleges whfch give emphasis to 
peacekeeping activities. 

not be an effort to create vocational elitism. 

not be an alternative which we think private edu- 
cation is providing or could provide Sr should 
provide or, will provide to the degree Aecessary. 

Again, the Academy is to foe the living functional symbol 
needed which will not only provide legitimac vXto the field 
but advance it as well . ' — ^ 

Strongly Urged Ammendments to the Legislation . 

Seriously, the names offered for the proposed Academy might 
be aromended to be th e U.S. Academy of /for i^eace aria JusH cg 
for such IS a more complete statement of Amerixra's Wssion, 
and better links the inter and i ntra national concerns than 
???^??!^^^^ name. See Commission ReportApp. 

^^i-zzz. This IS more than a semantic suggestion and 
concern. ^ 



2. A concise statement might be offered in order that the 
legislation will assu re that i«Ara national concerns ar 
neglected, see Commission Report, pp. ii2-ii3. — The Ac 
will have little credibility at home or abroad If siich 
coupling of both sectors is not complete. 

3. A concise statement might be offered in order that the 
legislation restricts the Academy from becoming ^i hh^r an 
intervention or policy setting agency by either instit^ - ^ 
tionai policy or practice" 

4. A. concise statement mighti be offered in order that the 
Academy will share a cooperative interplay with th e Depart- 
ments of State. Detense, And Ju&tice but stated in such a 

way as not to infri nge upon the operative autonomy or 

academic freedo m and general credibility of the~Acaa5nv. 

^' '^^ first regional «itft center to be affiliated with a 

S^lor^iVersity might be establiii hed at the ».a.^i"tli^ that 

established in order to assure the de - 
centralization rnnrept m init iaT practice and in the future. 
^^'^S"g^f^^" A cademy contend it« pidmary ,lte 

. fSr ifr^^iSo??^^*'^^''*'''" ^^"^ ^^^^ ♦"^ Washington, D.C. 

iS'^i purposes and reasons. Consequently the 
west coast would be the appropriate location for thd first 
regional site center. See Commisaion Report, p. 223. 

^' in'^I?^b2ve''^^''°^''^''^^°" consideration as already discussed 
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7. Surely it is most appropriate to urge that an affirmative 
broad, specific, and complete action statement be included 
in the legislation to prevent real and perceived discrim- 
ination against faculty, staff, or. students in selection 
to or treatment at the Academy. 

VI. Conclusion . 

I do not think it is inappropriate for me to mention that ' 
such an Academy is an appropriate legacy to all those who 

* pursue dureible and lasting just peace for our nation and 
the world. JJy concern, , however , is' for advocates of , 
international peace^ Who do not acknowledge the inter ^^J-^ " \ 
tionships between inter and intra national concerns of tHis \^ 
and all nationsl the political as well as environmentdil and * 
economic realities which threaten the human rights of every- 
one; the threat to this nation and the world beyond a nuclear 
holocaust which mst be prevented;^ the full complexities of 

I developing a realistic peace now and an improved peace 

continually. If the Administration is successful in 

significantly reducing the number of Soviet, NATO, and • • 
American missiles the world will still be aware that too ^ . 

many other nations are not bound by such agreements. 

If the "thx^eat of World War III or nuclear weapons were not 
today's issues the proposed Academy would gtiil be needed . 
The ends and means of modern warfare and social unrest are 
tragically expensive in every respect for evferyona. Without 
doubt peace with justice is a conservative concept in con -" 
tVast to"the radical thoughts of unjustified war aftd violence . 

Finally, I hope these comments are received in the same spirit 
in which they have been written — for freedom, justice, 
order, and peace. Hopefully the above content will be of 
assistance to you in providing a recommendation to the 



Senate. 



Sincerely, 



William F. Lincoln 
WFL:pjs ' Former Federal Commissioner 



U.S. Peace Academy Commission 

P.O. Box #481 

29 Wildwood Street 

So. Dennis, Mass. 02660 
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(Fo be nuMk wtr And m*it c«>f»c«) 
THl XrNATE 

STAU or HAWAII 





RKQUESTim I'HCSlDtJrr RKAOAN AND THK CONOWSS 0» T«r UNITKU 
STATK:, TO R8TAIW.ISH A KATlONAt ACADKMY OK PKACK. 

wlirKrAS, ihm vorhl todAy la lncr«a«ingly (rovibUd by 
intwinfll lon*l aiTifp; Ami 

K«EH>:A8, tachnoU>glc*i AdvAncaa hava anablad liUarriAt lonAl 
conflici to h«vt» jHJtontlAl ly dlaAMtroun con»«quan< vN for All 
huiMnityi and 

WIIEKrAS, I ho ■yatanAtlc uao of trained p*rionnal and 
Applied roavArch In the rtiaoluUon of ln(«i nAt lon« 1 conflict, 
hctcXeu :>y Incr.aaad uu"l)llc AWArtnaaa of pract lOAbltf aUarnAtlv«>. 
could lAV. thla n«tl«»n And /otjtara coynUaaa billiona of dollara 
and UMlohl huiKAn nul forhiq A «nd 

KHKKKAS, Sanator SpArk H. MAtmnAqa of Kawau with %J 
bl-pAftlAAn oo-aj>oniior« haa tntrotlucod ». lltf to oatAbllah 
A Unll#d StAtaa AcAdeny of Pa«c«, And alAlUr l#al«Ution 
and introduced in tha ItQuia of Raprvaontat ivaaj 

HHtR!:AI., tha U-ilaUtlon provid»a that th» AcAdowy ahould 
bo An lndD|>cndont institution to npfcl/icAlly tiAln Aimi iCAna > 
And other |H«raona In tht. Art of conflict raaoUition, Mnde^rtaka 
rPAoarch, ^And initiate infortMtlon larvlc^a arffctlng p«ACm«iAK Ing j 
And 

KlIERKAS, Ihii rionid of Pii^ctora of th* AcAdeny of l-oACa 
U •mjH>w«icd to dpvMlop An outioACh pro<jr«» invoWinc) public 
.»nd piU'AlA in»t Itut lonii In vailoui stAtva nnd tftritoiU/a 
in lt» tralnitwj, iPku^ich, and public; InfotmaUon ACt iviUoMi 
>w, th«^iofc>itt, ^ 

♦ 

t\y IT Hh'iOi.VtO by Iho RrnMo of thp rif»vrnth (,r<jiaiAturo ' 
of thn SitAte of lUwAli, HmmUr n«*Aaion of l9*i, t h# Xouar of 
Rppioaontflt ivoa coneui i imj , t?hAt It uigon Con«|r<.»» to »nA<.-t 
IrgiAlAtion v'JtAbUahlnq A (initi^d jitAtca A(-Adcjny of r<.Aco, and 
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S.C.ft.i t,., 



BE IT FUirniSR RESOLVED that ProsidentSjc/nala Roigan is ^ 
requested to give full Sup^xsrt to the cst*bn^ghscnt oi' thi? 
SoitionAl Acadony of Peace innodiatcly foilowing passage of 
the legislation; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that certified copies of this 
Concurrent ^^»olution be tr«nsnitced to Ronald Reagan, Prt**dor.t 
of the Unit States, the President , of ^he United States Senate, 
the Speaker ot ttie House of Representatives, Senator Robert t. 
Stafford, C.T*irnan of the Senate Subcorxaittco on Education, 
Arts, and ^iuKanities of the Conaittee*on Labor and Kanan Resources, 
Representative Dant« B. Fasce^l, Chaipaan of the International 
Ct>erations Subconnittee of tKe House Coscaittcc on foreign 
Affairs, ^nd to each nesvber of Hawaii's delegation to the 
United States Congress. 
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COUNTY COUNCIL 

Hium OvUy %Hm^ 
W» 96720 



March 9, 1982 



ERIC 



Honorable Robert T. Stafford, Chairman # 
Subcoirinittee on Education, Arts & Humanities of 
Senate Labor & Human Resources Committee 
Dirkson Senate Office Bldg., S^ite 4232 * 
^Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Senator Stafford: 

We note that you will be holding hearings on Wednesday, 
April 21, 1982, on the United States Academy of Peace 
Act sponsored by Senator Spark Matsunaga. Our 
County Council has enthusiastically endorsed this 
proposal and we would like to have the enclosed 
resolution entered into the minutes. 

In these days of world tension and uncertainty, we 
certainly hope that the United Stages Congress will takf 
a positive step in the direction of peace by establishing 
this Academy. . " 



Yours very truly, 

Helene^H. Hale 
COUNCILWOMAN, HAWAII COUNTY 

End. 
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County of Hawaii-State of Hawaii 
Resolution Nn. 33 8 i 

V 

WHEREAS, a Bost noble endeavor initiat<?d by the United States 
of Aaerica proposing the establishment of a "United States Acadeay 
of Foace and Conflict Resolution," appears close -to reality; and~ 

y KHSREAS, a Federal Comaission headed by Senator Sparlc Hatsunaga. 
htving heard froa hund|:eds of witnesses during its twelve public 
'hearings around the country, conclyded that this Nationsl Conflict 
' Resolution yrograa could potentially save the American public 
billions of dollars, directly and indirectly each year through ^ 
increased productivity, an^ iKire iaportantly, it could preclude the 
unnecessary loss of lives and property daaage; and 

HHEREAS, the Couission*s report will be made pi/blic in a few 
aonths, and one of the »ajor recowicndations will be that the Acadc»y 
would have its adainistrative center in Washington, D. C. located in 
an existing university coaplex to bo coaplioented with U to 15 
regional caapuses i^ituatc>d around the nation; and •* 

WHEREAS, «uch a planned foraat of regional center^ Is of great 

interest to the C6unty of Hawaii since the University of.Hawaii at 

Hilo would bo an ideal ihstitute and location for the planned under* 

graduate studios and professional training in conpict resolution; 

and % 

WHEREAS, the University »of Hawaii at HllO's assets and attrac- 
ts 

tivenoss of being in a saall.'loss urban and tranquil coaaunity 
coupled with its aulti*racial population of students and faculty, 
would bo the kind of cnvirc^acnt th&t coUld Help aako the prograa 
wj)rJc. ^ 

NOW, TOEREP'ORE, BE IT RESOLVED BY THE COONCIL Of THE COU>rrr Of 
HAWAII that it endorses the proposal for the establlshaent of a 
United States Adadeay of peace and Conflict Resolution and that on9 
of its regional centers be located at the University of Hawaii at 
Hilo. 
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BE IT FURTHER Ri/sOLVED that the Clerk of the County of Hawaii 
transmit copies of this resolution to United States Senators, 
Spark M, Matsunaga, Mark 0, Hatfield, Jennin^ llandojph, sponsors of 
the proposal; Stephen Mitchell, Chancellor, University of Hawaii at 
Hilo: and Fujio Matsuda, President, University of Hawaii, Manoa Campus. 

Dated at Hilo, Hawaii, ^this 6th day of May, 1981. 
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Statemnt by Guthrie S. Birkheadr Oeah, Maxwell School of ' Ci t Izenship and 

Public Affairs, Syracuse University ' . April 29, 1982 



Many goo4 itfeas, like seeds with tough shells, musNbe hardy I n\ order to 
survive until conditions are right for it to -take roo*l and growi I believe 
that the concept of a U.S. Peace AcJdemy is such ai^ idea. It has ha<f to wait 
until severil necessary conditions converge. Now, we are at a st^ge where the 
need for such an Academy is particularly cornpelling and the knowledge and skills 

that can be conveyed thraugh such an awdemy have reached a sufficient level 

• »* 

that the -effort Is worthwhile. The Commission established by Congress h^s 

studied the possible needs for services that an Acadepny might provide ihd the 
possible resources to meet those needs. The Commission has assessed a range of 
organizational structures In the li^ht of present resources and ^f ^hp^nost 
Inportant needs. The Conmlssion has ^>*r formed these tasks wet I ^n<f I support 
the proposed legislation. 

As Dean of the Syracuse University Maxwell School of ClJtlzenshIp an^ 
Pub-llc Affairs, I can best contribute to- these deliberations by making some 
observations about the experience we have had In work similar to that proposed 
r for the Academy. In the light of that expoflonca, [ will comment Upon the WAy 

in which* the pro{>osed Academy could relate to the work^of the Maxwell School, 
.thus other universities, the natlon,'and the world. <» 

The special crhphasls of the Maxv*cll School, since Its inception Tn 192^. 
has been to^tudy and teach about social Issues so that we can d^al with them 



"lo'poIJcy \levant ways. Our Publjc Adminls«^ratlort Program l/as trained people 
for public service In state, local, and. national agencies. The International 
Relations Program, and the Program oi« Nonviolent Conflict and Change have 
trained people ^r worlj^ in U.S. goverrvnertt Je^vlce, work In non-governmental 
•organizations, multinational corporations, and International governmental 
'organizations. We have cfflphaslze<rscholarly research on areas of public copcern 
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We have educated. students to combine their general knowledge with particular 
Information relevant to specific Issues. We know that the knowledge and skills 
so developed can be effect fve I y employed to copi with policy matters, by » 
poficy makers, evaluators, consultants, and critics. I have discussed the pro- 
posed U.S. Acadenjy for Peace with colleagues at Syracuse University and we 
believe that Its estabMshrnent would be of great benefit fo the nation an<> 
the world and aho to our Institution. 

For this nation and the world, the proposed Academy would help meet several 
urgent needs. It would provide visibility and legitimacy to new ways of thinking 
•and working in the areas of peace and conflict resolution. Even the controversy 
that will result fro4 some of Us work wlll^provoke needed discussion and 
further Ideas. The Academy will also give support crucial to the early stages 
of development of any fleJd. Peage research nqeds nurturing In the crowded 
academic groves which are already suffering from resource constraints.* In 
addition, the Academy can promote the- kind of collaborative research that any 
existing institution would be unable to provide. 

There Is another irtportaijt area of service that a Peace Academy would be 
particularly well suited to provide and which univcrsi tics'arc^not well 
organized to provide. This Is the sharing of the insigfits and knowledge about 
conflict management with the public at laT^ and with persons working in jobs 
which, regularly Involve them in conflicts. A Peace Academy could useful ly 'draw 
upon the experience of universities in community outreach and roidcareer training 
and develop such programs more extensively. 

Finally, I would like to note that the example of thU kind of Academy 
may be emulated iT\ other countries, expanding many times the benefits wc could 
accomplish by ourselM^s Iruthcr United States. Here Is' 4 kind of model we want 
to set because -the rtore that' others join in this effort, the greater will be 
the benefits ^or all of us. 
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A U.S. Peace Academy as prQposed by. the U.S. Comnlsston will be uniquely 
able to provide these benefits. 

Developing our knowledge and improving our skills in managing conflicts 
are matters too itnportant to be .li^eded by parochial defense^ of academic turf ^ 
Even If I thought that the Interests of Syracuse University or of the haxwel I 
School might suffer by competition from the Peace Academy, I woqld support 
the establishment of the Academy. What Is proposed Is of such great significance 
for this country that I M>uld not put my local or special Interest ahead of 
the greater national interest. % 

Actually, of course, the establishment of a Peace Academy will enhance 

our activities, not harm them. I anticipate three kinds of institutional 

* 

^nefits for our school. First, encouraging work for peace should expand the 
numbers of students In the field. This should mearr more students .taking degrees 
to prepare for the specialized training of the Academy. Second, the increased 
support for research will enaj>le our faculty and graduate ^tudents to conduct 
needed, studies and Improve the quality of information we transmit In oUr 
teaching. Third, the outreach programit of the Academy should alert more people 
throughout the country^to the possibilities of learning how to cope effectively 
with conflicts, this too will help us since more persons will seek additional 
education and training. 

The U.S. Peace Academy can be organized so as to further its basic programs 
in collaboration with existing Institutions. I think in this way the effective- 
ness of the Academy and the existing Institutions will he multiplied to the 
advantage of all. There are several ways In which this can be done. 

I* The Academy should provide and channel funds for research, training, 
and evaluation to scholars and institutes In well established 
institutions. . r 
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2. The Academy should thus enable scholars from different institutions 
to collaborate in research, training, evaluation, and outreach. A 
few scholars could have exte/)ded [periods of residence at the Academy. 

3. The Academy faculty should concentrate on research and short-term 
training. I do not favor the deveK>Rment of an undergraduate 
degree program at the Academy. 

^. The establishment of a few regional centers. In addition to the central 
offices In the Washington area would increase the usefulness of the 
Academy. Regional centers could best be placed at established 
institutions, where faculty, students, and experience already exist. 
Such a center then could serve as a focus for linking and expanding ^ 
regional activities. 
I have noted a few, but not all, df the ways in which the proposed U.S. 
Peace Academy would benefit and enhance existing schools of pubflc affairs. 
A npt'lohal Peace Academy would not only serve as an Important symbol of the 
U.S. commitment to nonviolent resolutlon-of conflicts but also serve to 
advance and strengthen our national coirraitmcnt to citizenship education and 
Involvement In public affairs. 
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San Francisco State University 



IMO MOllOWAY AVlNOl • SAN fUNClSCO. CAUfOIHrA fM2 

I 



April 7» lV82 



OerAHtlfCNT or POLITICAL »Cl£N<^e 

Senator Robert T. St«ff6rd 
United States Senate , 

Washington » D.C. 20310 ^ 

Dear Senator Stafford: . ^ 

Kay I offer supporting tcscinony on behalf of the creation of a National 
Apadcay of Peace and Conflict Resolution, concerning which you will be 
holding hearings shortly. I have been (actively Interested In the Academy 
concept for son6 half dozen 7ears» and ay previous testlnony apd recotatend- 
atlon* have been noted In the Report of the Matsunaga Cocitlsslon on 
.^]^roposals. 

' As a professional observer of Aaerlc^n national politics » 1 am cxtrenoly 
Impressed by the evolution of peace academy proposals ovjir^heso past 
several years. The Initial concept was unstructured and obblguous^ 
heavily andowed with good Intentions and expresfflona of the need for such ' 
an enterprise. The presently proposed leglslatlwi* appears to bo the dlsr 
tlllatlon of the best and most concrete IdcAs gathered since those early 
efforts: The practical elements needed for a serious educational Instltu- . 
tlon with sj&h an unprecedented objective are now Incorporated In the 
proposed legislation before you. I aj>plaud4ts drafters and fiponsors» and 
X look now forward to an academy In, the best tradition of our other national , 
service academies. ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

I would like to contribute two observations to your* deliberations. Both, I 
am sure» will seem quite obvious. First, I believe thU the symbolic signifi- 
cance of a national peace academy cannot be oycr«atated: In ^an ^ra' of mount- 
ing tcnalon at all levels of human association, the risks and coats 6^ j^v 
and violence are obvious to all, yet the uaual Institutions of conflict 
resolution are either absent pr otherwise Insufficient for the burdens laid 
oil them. A national peace academy, even before It off era Ita flrat class, 
would offer hops to the strlfc-rlddcn peoples of the world, .youl^ provide a 
pro-peace image to an Administration that is perceived as confrontational and 
war-like, and wuld become a source of national pride among *thc citizens of 
our own country. ' 

Secondly, I urge you to give careful consideration to the criteria and pro- 
cedures for selecting the initial leadership of a na^l^l peace academy. 
In tiost of our leading academic institutions, Indud^^ the service aeadesiies, 
the influence of the initial leadership is invariably profound "and long-lasting. 
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Stafford letter - page 2^ 



Conacrucclni a caBpu., .tlccdnj a faculty, dealjnlnt • currlctau., develop- 
ins a rcaearch prosran, creatlnj public »ervlce,actlvltle«, recrultln* a 
BOtlvatcJd student body ^ ^hese are difficult tasks that require a rare 
cooblnatlon of charlsaa, orjahjUatlonal skill, substantive expertiae. and 
educational vlalon, I hope your hearinss vlll give spaqlflc attention to 
these requlreaents, 

i 

With best >^she8 for a successful set of hearings. 



KMC: lb 
Eocl. 



Ites^ectifully vours, 
UlpS'M. Coldaan 



Professor 
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Written Testimony concerning the Peace Acadeny. for the 
'^U*S. Senate tSubconnittee on Hducation, the Arts» and 
Hundni ties • 



While the idea that larp,e-scale war Is nbw obsolete 
because the use of atonic bonbs'' would result in world 
obliteration, has received considerable verbal currency 
In the last thirty years, it clearly has not had the 
effect of elininating the possibility of war. On a broad 
historical and evolutionary scale this is very 
understandable, because war as^ ^n ins t runent of pol icy , 
whether tribal or national, has been effectively utilized 
by nan ever since be appeared on earrlT about 3 nillion 
years ago* How, Hith such a long and bellicose history, 
can nan be expect^ to change in a few short years? .Yet, 
change he somehow nust in order to survive. 

In the face of this necessity, despite the rec^t 
increase In the nunber of denonstrations for a nuclear 
freeze, etc., there has btfen to date no truly pervasive 
and convincing collective disposition for peace in this 
country, or for that natter, the world. It Is ny 
conviction that as far as this country is concerned, this 
has been because our peace efforts have been diffuse, 
fragnented, and lacking In continuity and central thrust. 
It is the concept of a Peace Acadeny, giving a focus to 
the energies directed to peace studies and efforts in 
this country, that would help enornouSly in* providing 
such a continuity and central thrust. The establishment 
of |uch an Acadeny would Innedlately capture the 
Inaglnatlpn of the people of this country and the world, 
^ and help then believe that this country has truly adopted 
peace^as its ultimate objective. Oesplte the courageous 
efforts of President P.odrlgo Carazo Odlo of Costa Rica to 
establish a University for Peace under the aegl,s of the 
United Nations,, the action of a najor world power .is 
needed to effectively enbody such an idea. 

The two principal objections that seem most often 
leveled against the creation of a Peace Academy are: 1) 
it could, become an InstitOtion which espouses values and 
policies that could^ run counter to official U.S. foreign 
policy; 2) it is not clear, where Its graduate, could be 
employed. In answer to the first objection^ it should be 
pointed' out that the three service academies have 
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functioned for years without being considered as 
2!«?!n°r " «-S. policy. An appropriately 

designed progran at the Peace Acadeny could have theL^. 
Hon'';-/'' objection Is also JnvJud! AsS e"" 

pla^"*" r' """Pf'^-o"" in Institutions such as the 
Peace Academy Itself,, other universities, the Arms 

niaarmaoent Agency, and privately funded 

as SJoad is'ls'^' fr^'r-" of enploynent oppartunltles is 
as broad as Is Implied In an InteirdlsclpllnaVv currienliir. 
including political science, economics , an thropoJoJ^' 
history, and languages. \^ upoiogy. 

There has nev4r heen the sense of a unified cohesive 
focus for peace In and of Itself either In this country 
^ r'": The chance that tl,e Peace Academy nJJht 

Ilssed! providing this focus shouljl not be 

ta<>rence W#-^FAgg 
Research Professor 
Department of Physics 
Catholic University of An^rlca 
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Testimony on S. I889 In the Senate of the United States to 
Esubllsh the United States Academy of Peace, and for 
other Purposes. _ ^. ^ 

by WIliM Scott Helde. Ph.D. 



My nane Is Wllma Scott Helde. Currently., I aa Professor of Innovative 
.and Experimental Studies and Woraen's Studies at Illinois' Public Affairs 
University, Sangamon State. In Springfield. Illinois. My other 'credentials 
relevant to the proposed Peace Academy are Included In the References.' 

Since the bcg-lnnlng'of «y public activism In the late forties, and 
particularly during the fifties, I have both supported and advocated both * 
a Peace Acadcflty^and a Peace Corps. That advocacy has been shared In ny 
"publications, at public foroos and In cjy leadership In various social/ 
political noven>effts. and In cay roles <s educator and broadcaster. Thus. 
S.I889 and slnllar prior legislation vls-a-vis a National Peace Academy 
are welcomed. I favor the establ lshcf>ent of a National Academy of 
Peace and Conflict Resolution on certain terms. In legislative language, 
this weans the following additions or aroen<iioents to S.I889 are recownended: 

1. In Section 2 of S.I889 (Part (4). line 21 of page 2). Is noted 
"the national need to examine the disciplines In the social, behavioral f& 
and physical sciences and the arts and huotanltles with regard to the 
history, nature', eleraents and figure of peace processes, and to bring 
together and develop new ond tested techniques to pro«K>te peaceful 
economic, political, sOcla) and cultural relations In the world." 

\ would urge adding the transdlsclpllnary processes of the values 
transforaa£lon of fertlnlsm. perhaps the most profound and most peaceful 
movement for change the world has ever known. F«»lnls« not only values 
women and our centuries of commitments to peaceful processes, but values: 
•affective as well as cognitive learning; experleint^al 'a« well as 
- 'Intellectual knowledge. Further, feminist perspectives move beyond 
the either/or, pro/con, win/ lose dualisms of androcentric disciplines. 

♦ 

2. Part (5) of Section 2 (line 5 of page 3)" advocates "a National 
Institution (proposed Peace Academyl devoted to^nstructlonal ^ 
peace research, education and training, and Information services;* 
Surely, that Is needed. I would amend that to Include community and 
Interpersonal, as well as International study', because, the former Is 
where post of us live and learn (or don't live and learn) the pre- 
requisites for peace that will provide the world leadership for peace. 
At my own Current Institution, Sangamon State University In Springfield, 
Illinois, Is successfully addressing "The Struggle for Peaceful Conflict 
Resolution. "2 « 

3. On the makeup of the Board of Directors of the proposed National 
Peace Academy, Section 6 of S.I889 (beginning on page II), I would Insist 
that the appointment process Itself Include genuine affirmative action so 
the Board of Directors does not become (one more time) a white male club ^ 
with (perhaps) a token woman and/or token person of color. The commission 
that recommended a National Peace Acadw «nd generated S.I889 Itself, 
acknowledged that genuine peace Is not possible wl thout justlte. That 
recbghltlon roust be more than nominal or token. 

0 
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Therefore, I recocmend that the Board of 01 rectors: 

«. have no bore than a majority of one of either sex, 

b. be denographicaiiy representative by race and Income level, 

c. that the appointment process not play giroes by e g 
counting one person 'for 2 or more population categories such as e.g 
a woraan who Is black and/or poor. It would be fine to have such a 
person but that alone would not be sufficient to count as 3 minority 
requirements but count as one In one category.* > 

V d. Other related recomwindatlons are In Testimony of Eleanor 
Homes Haney and Vilma Scott Helde vIs-a-vIs proposed coonlsslon to study 
whether or not to propose a National Peace Acadenry. That Testimony Is 
appended to this Testimony and I ask that It be Included as an Integral 
5 Testimony and be pairt of the written Rkord of Hearings on 

V Language of S.I889 - present language Is sexist. Sexist language 
s, li^deed, male only language and Is sex biased In favor of men. Thus, It 
Is unjust and Incompatible with justice as a prerequisite for peace Itself 
Therefore, the language on page 15 (of S.I889) stating that the President ' 
sha i name the firSt chairrian (sic) of the Board should be changed to read 
Cha r, Cha rperson or Chalrone. T-he position has no sex, therefore, the ^ 
title should have no sex reference. All necessary other changei elsewheie* • 
need to reflect the reality of a 2 sex V«rld. Thus, where he is used, the 
language should read she or he; his or him should -be changed to her or his 
or to her or him. See Appendix statement "He Is Not She."i» Males ire not 
and never K *c been the sole or primary spokesrpcople or peace leaders for 
all people of both sexes. TKis legislation must explicitly acknowledge 
both that reality and pot«;ptiaI In this important $.1889. 

5. Finally, for this Testimony, while I am pleased to see some 
funding proposed for the capital izatiorv and administration of a National 
Peace Academy, the amounts proposed are incredibly modest, even miniscule. 
fn IIML'^J r??""!**'^' ? V"^ recession (^f not depression), even 
I^.Jh n^r K? 5? "'^ particularly caused by military 

Mon inH il M and even trMlions, the $15 million for capitaliza- 

tion and 56-10 mill ion for administration is obscenely low. More $ both 
appropriated and authorized for peace imperatives may be the most cost 
effective leadership this or any other congress ever has or will take(n). 
No Congress, no President, no natlort can be a credible Influence for 



peace with such a budget'chasm between military and peace expenditures. 
A budget (any budget) Is, after ail, a statenent of values. 

I ask that all ^he references and appendices attached be included 
as an Integral part of my Testimony for the Hearing Record of S.1589. , 

?'?^^^''^'^•^?^^' .Please be sure congress people w^o work on 
this legislation are Informed of these and other recocnendat Ions. 
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Rcfcrences: also appendices to be Included as Integral part of Testimony. 
,1. Wllma Scott Helde '/credentials:" 

a. Member of Vtomen's International league for Peace and Freedow; 

Woinen's Strike for Peace; . « , 

COPREO, Consotrlum on Peace Research, Education and Development, 

Organizer of Fenvlnlst Women for Peace; 

Member, National Peace .Academy Campaign. * 

. b. Chalrone of the BcArd of NOW, National Organization for Women, Inc. 
,1970-71, Presidcrtt of NOW l97l-7'». NOW Is the world's largest 
feminist organization. 

c. Cownlsjjioner^ Pennsylvania Human Rights Cowralssion 1969-72. 

d. Peace Studies Faculty, Goddard College 1978-80. 

e. . Appointed to Cotnnunlty Dispute Resolution Services of American 

Arbitration Association, 1978. 

2. Sangamon State University, "The Struggle for Peaceful Conflict Resolution.^' 
CooriJInator 1982, Springfield, Illinois 62708. 

3. Testimony of Eleanor Humes Maney and J^lma Scott Helde on Legislation 
In 1978 that proposed a commission to consider whether or not to 
rccoCTacnd a National Peace Academy. Appended. • 

Farquhar, Norma, Elizabeth Burr and Susan Dunn, "He Is Not 'She'", 
West Side Women's Coowltt^e, PO 8ox 2«iD20, Village Station, 
Cos An'geles, California 9002^, December 1972. 
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Testimony: H, R. 8356 To Establish a National 

Peace Academy Coflwission 
by Eleanor Humes Haney and Wllma Scott Heide^ 



We are contributing testimony In support of the Idea of establishing 
a Coifiralsslon to explore the possibilities of a Nat^al Peace Academy 
and other alternatives for conflict resolution. ^^Rcember I, 1977, 
Congresswoman Helen Meyner introduced H. R. 83S^PIo the House, 
calling fcxr the creation of* such a CorrolssJon, 

We-are convinced that this nation cannot move toward peace while 
It prepares for war. A nation and a world get what they prepare for. 
While we are not so naive as to advocate total unilateral disarmament, 
we do va'lue even unM^^teral peace^nitlatiyes. The present "peace" 
discussions in the Mideast depend significantly on U.S. behavior. Yet, 
the United States is the worId*'s greatest arms merchant and these dis- 
cussions Include what arras will be added to those already supplied to 
several of the partners. This Is insane. There Is no "magic" way to 

pea<ie. Peace Is the way. 

t 

Similarly, the United States cannot move toward peace by budget- 
Int billion for Defense and by supporting four Service Academies 

and five War Colleges. A national Ptace Academy Is at least one step 
away fr^^ concentrating on p r epa ri fjgJfor wa r towa r d preparing for 
peace* V 

However, If such an academy Is to »||^r(iise any significant 
leadership for peace, Jt must do more than teach methods of conflict 
resolution, data collection, and traditional academic disciplines related 
to the study of peace and war. It must also*help to lliumine the ethos in 
which we all Jive to some extenl an^ which fatefully Informs the policy 
decisions that are made about waK and, peace. We say fatefully because, 
within this ethos. It Is almost Impossible, genuinely, to prepare for 
peace. Until that ethos is'chal lengcd. refuted, and changed, a Peace 
Academy or any other Institution or program. Individually or collec- 
tively, will not represent a significant step toward p<»ace. Unfortunately, 
Indeed tragically, this ethos is not only not addressed in the bill to 
establish the Commission; It Is assumed. The Conmlsslon as currently 
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prbposed In H. R. 8356i - good Intentions to the 'contrary notwithstanding- 
wlM perpetuate an ethos of violence, not of peace. This Is not to' say' 
that we should not press for the establishment of a peace academy until 
our ethos Is transformed, , It Is to say that we must' Integrate Into the 
consideration for such an academy the beginnings of a transformed 
ethos, one that wlir be reflected In the leadership and membership of 
the Commission and Ip? Staff. ''«''•' ^ 

The word ethos refers to the roots and fundamental moral char- 
acter and values of a community or culture. The national ethos is 
hierarchical. It sanctions dominance and Subordination, with differ- 
ences In responsibility and privilege. Dominants are to lead--ln 
culture, business, politics, religion. Their responsibilities are to 
' create and malntalrv "civilization." Their privileges are those of 
freedom and equaUty, of power and authority. Subordlftates are to 
Support and serve dominants. In this society. Subordinates' respon- ^ 
sibptles are primarily to nurture the physical and emotional well- 
>elng of dominants. Their "privileges" are those of Hmited 
«,resj>onsibl 1 rty and relative powerlessness. 

T he partlculai^ experiences, insights, fearS and hopes of those 

In positions of dominance. Struggling to maintain dominalice, or 

struggling to gain It, are assumfcd to be the right experiences, insights, 

fears and hopes and are assumed to be characteristic of all the people. 

A dominant group, inevitably, has the great influence 
In determining a culture's overall outlook-- Its philosophy, 
morality, social theory^ and even Its* science. The 
dominant group thus, legitimizes t;he unequal relation- 
ship and Incorporates It into society's guiding 
concepts... » 

Inevitably, the dominant group Is the model for 
"normal human relationships.". . .dominant groups 
generally do n6t like to be told about or even quietly 
reminded of th^ existence i^f Inequlalty. "Normally' 
tliey ca^ avoid awareness because their explanation of the S 
relationship becomes so well integrated in other 
terms; they can even belleVe'that both they and 
the Subordinate groups share the same interests and, 
to cowc extent, a common experience.* 

As It Is hierarchical , so the national ethos Isr^also androcentric. It 

reflects those values, beliefs, and the expected and acceptable ways of 

belrfg and doing that support and sanction the continuing dominance of ^ 
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affluent, white, *and indeed he^rosexual males and, to a lesser extent, 

of others who Identify with and are willing to live by those values, beliefs, 

and patterns of behavior. • * ' 

Since the American dream was about and for straight 
white males, those who qualified as such could only be 

^-delighted about the propsects promised them. Because 
whiteness and maleness and heterose)?ual preference were 
the primary qualification <ff 'those who shaped and con- 
trolled collective social -life, each straight white male 
was led to believe In the potential of his own future... 
eut this dream also functioned as a nightmare for those 
whose persons, and destinies fell outside the dream's 

* promUe^. Blacks, women, and homosexuals were -all 
^ incorporated into this prevailing ideology, but In 

destructive wayg.^ 

The national ethos* thus erroneouslvt equates and values the male 
and the •'masculine"; it erroneously equates and devalues the female and 
the '^'feminine." We see thi^, for instance, in'th& socialization of girls 
and bdVs, women and men. As a chiy, 'for a boy to be called a "sissy" 
is much more devastating than for a girl to be called a "tomtoy." To 
^r,efuse to fight, to mediate, to be willing to be ^lefenseless are suspect> 
signs of "giving in," of "going soft," of "not being able to take it," 
whether it is in sports, in the classroom, in the business world, in 
politics, or In responses to conflict. Mot only are boys and men • 
expected to de^fehd themselves, they are also expected to maintai^n an 
adversarial stance toward others. They are to be "on guard," they 
are to "beat" the other out of the business deal or promotion, they are 
to win at all cost. Nearly every Institution reflects this pattern of 
expectations. The legal institution Is but one blatant example of this 
stance. As Anne StPick says of the ^aw as an adversary system: 
* . It is a method of dispute settlefflcnt that 
requires all persons who go to law to settle 
^ differences^ to behava as enemies. .. .Out of that 
battle, adversary 'rationale' /ndintains thdt ' 
the truth will be revealed... Yet each side 
must present not all -It knows, but only Its own. 
' "best C?se"; must assail the opposition; must 
attack and counterattack, "discover" and avoid 
discovery.^ 



As proving one's n«T>hood is valued, so what men do and the skills 
developed for their doing ^re valued more than what women do and the 
skills we have developed for oar doing. Nursing Is not valued as highly 
as the doctoring, though it is more whollstic and humanistic than 
medicine; the quality of teaching Is ijot valued as highly a$ the *'q\jallty" 
of weapons technology; turaing to others In care and In need of support 
Is not valued as highly as pretended self-sufficiency and hldlhg of 
efl)Otlons; cooperation is not valued as highly as winning; the reasons 
of the heart are not valued as highly as the reasons of the head. ' 

It Is not that men do not have the poteTitial for fulfilling thes? 
responsibilities, for gaining the skills, and for expressing the traits we 
call "feminine." What we consi<fer*"fer«lnlne" and •'masculine" are not 
limited, res'pfctlvely, to either female or male, but men* are tffraid to 
explore their "feffllnine" traits and claim them, because they have been 
traditional ty associated with beUg a^lroman and subordinate. It has 
been relatively easier for women, to^claloj "mi^scul Ine" traits, develop 
those sklllsvand fulfill those responsibi 1 ItTts traditional ly associated 
with men, because to be male is considered good. 

Thus> as men struggle for dominance, they f*eel they have to be 
aggre'^slve, apparently sel f'^rel lant , and confident. They feel as If 
they cannot turn to others for support JtnOurturance, sing<^ that Is 
what women do and since other men are not. to be trusted. They feel 
they must compete and seize conjrol of power and thereby manipulate 
other people to do what they might not otherwise do. * 

In this process^ the characteristics that are developed and vajued . 
are considered virtues and assumed to be normatlv.e for ^^^ people. To 
be human 1^ to be ever confident, self-reliant, autonomous ^ competitive. 
It Is precisely this pattern, this way of valuing, reflected In this ethos, 
that makes for violence and war. As we have said, what we consider the 
"fenlnlne" and the "masculine" are part of the repert'oire of all human 
beings; they are not sex-speclf Ic. Yet, In their devaluation of women, 
men are forced to repress the "feminine" In themselves, to the dehumanl- 
zatlon of their own spirit and full potential. 

lh\s ethos also does violence to women as well, as of courj$%, to 
others who ar^ si*bordlnate, a^vlolence that Is reinforced by <yery 
aspect of American society: 
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Law has Umlted or excluded us; history has omitted 
\, or distorted herstory; religion has manifested gros? 

misogyny, education has mlseducated or partly edu- 
cated us; legislatures have misrepresented and/or 
nearly excluded us; no president has had a feminist 
consciousness; justice, while symbolized by a 
blindfolded w<iraan, Itas been mostly men blind to 
,, the justice of our* humanity; economic systems 
• have sexplolted us; marriage has robbed our 

Identity Most of what we "think" we know 

about the nature and potential of women Is but the 
consequence of thousands of years of virtual 
powvlessness In public life and accommodating, 
limiting, and often manipulative power behavior 
In women's private lives. 5 

Further, since women have had much less "opportunity" to*^ 
express t;he traits that%re*bonsldered-vlrtues, when we do, we are'per- 
celved tfs "deviant," as Inge Broverman ,and others have documented. ^ 
And then we are "treated" as deviant: we do not have what It tal^es to 
^succeed' In this soc^lety and thus ar* often all too effectively barred 
from pursuing many of the options open to men. » 

Physical violence is also generated and sanctioned. Women and 
children are beaten and sexually abused. Women ^nd children consti- 
tute the great majority of poor in this country/ as well as around the 
world. 



/ 



Of .the 2A.3 million poor people In the U.S^, 
19.6 mlllloh are wo»en and cMldren. In 19/6 
twice as many women age. 16 ind over than men 
lived below t|>e poverty level.... One. third of 
single female parent families were In the poverty 
group. Including 891,0W single female parent 
families where the mother worked and earned 'less 
than, the poverty level.' 



Not only Is violence.agalnst subordinates gerterated and 
sonctloned, violence against the earth Is egually justlfli^d.' M60 contlue 
;to conquer natur'e (which Is usually ^heK even though dc^Inants them-; 
selves cannot live without clean al.r and water and food. And finally, 
In a terrible and savage twist of Irony, violence against dominants 
themselves Is generated and sanct loned-total annihilation, not once 
ind forever, but seveVal ttmes. The United States and Russia have the 
desti'uctlve power to k-lll each person twenty times and'' to destroy all 
l^fe on the f»ce of the earth for thousands of year-all In the name of 
security a>td "peace. "^ 
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This valuing the male and equ^iting it with •'masculine" anJ^ devaluing 
the female and. equating it with "feminine" Informs national reflection 
about war and peace. Think of the connotations and images of the words 
peace and war, for Instance. Peace is associated with a dove or a 
woman with a laurel wreath around her head^ Peace is a soft word; it 
suggests peacefulness--calmness, harmony, rjest. Robert McCan's • 
description of peace In the previous hearingi (an excellent description, 
by the way,) i^^ * 

the positive face of humanity, the harmonious balanc- 
^ Ing of all forces, the at-homene«s with ourselves and 
with our world and with our conception of the ultimate.-' 

in contrast, war is associated with a harwk, i jvedajor, or with. Mars, 

f S - ' V,, ' . 

the god of war. War is a hard word; war Is l%u^, strident. Ther« is 
' aggression and destruction—the clenched flst.^tKe defiant postqre. 
War suggests what is called heroism--and cowardice; peace suggests 
' * saintllne/s.' Peace is a '»fefflinine" word;"' wai^ is a "masculine" one. ' ' 
Similarly, David Halberstam, In The Best and the Brightest , (sic) 
V *r describes President Johnson as being ^ 

^ * haunted by the idea that he would be judged as being 

^ Insuff icIentlV manly for the job... He wanted^the 

respect of men who were tough, real men, and they • 
would turn out to be the hawks... Hearing that one 
member ^f his Administration was becoming a , dove ' • 
6n Vietnam^ JohnSOn said, "Hell, he has to squat 
• to plss."^° 

Within the country, this connection between violence and what has 
come to called "the masculine mystique" has been documented over 
and over again J ^ . Whether it Is in the Jyl story of the west or of 
organized crime, whether it Is ^n the street gangs of the ghetto or 
* fights In bars, whether It is James Bond or Ernest Hemingway, wtiether 
it is among the Ku Klux Klan or the Black Panthers, violence and mascu- 
Unity and male supremacy or longing for male supremacy are intrinsic- 
ally Intertwined companions. The twisted way In which that connection 
tnf^rms attitudes toward war perhaps Is best symbolized in the following 
quotation from Hemingway: 
• There are worse things than war; and, all of them come 

**wlth defeat.' The more you hate w.ir,the more you 
Icnow Chat once you are forced Into it, for whatever 
, reason It may be, you have to win It.*^ 
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In such an ethos, It is to be expected that" there Is little funding for 
t4)Ose. projects, Institutions, and i<leas that tend to reflect peace, or 
traditional "feminine" concerns and values. As Congresswonjan Helen , 
Heyner has said, we can get billions of dollars for war-related concerns, 
but human -service programs are constantly in jeopardy; and--again-- 
human services, interestingly enough, reflect extensions of what has 
been done mostly by women in the home and in the jCommuni ty. Perhaps 
a peace academy will not come about--one that is genuinely free of 
governmental and particularly Pentagon inf luencc--unti I other humane 
programs and institutions in this country are also valued and, therefore, 
funded. Consider the following figures, which we shoi/ld 'ca*l I welfare 
for the recipients: As of 1973, $6^0 million for air traffic control and 
ai,rport facIMties construction for private airplanes (men's); $13.7 * 
billion in tax reductions to those owning stocks and bonds (ftostly men); 
$3.8 billion to shipbuilders (all men); $1U billion for defense; Simi- 
larly, $22^ million were spent so three male U.S. astronauts could 
shake hands in space with two Russian astrqnauts - a sum which does 
not include the billions of dollars of rfclatcd activity that made the 
handshake possible. 

^Compare those with these: In 1975. the United States appropriated 
less than $500,000 to finance American women's participation in the 
International Women's Year conference in Mexico City, sponsored by the 
U. N. It was the least amount this nation had provided for any U.N.- 
sponsored conference; yet the conference was to address the critical 
issues of equality, peace, and development. Similarly, in order to * 
meet the Defense budget, it was proposed that the government efiminate 
supplementary food for the poor and' for pregnant women, cut free 
school lunch programs and milk for poor children, remove low- income 
workers (mostly women) from food stamp eligibility.*^ *These are simply 
a few examples of the di*fferences in funding between thoSe concerns that 
have typically been men's concerns and those that are designed to 
improve the situation of women and children, much less acknowledge 
the contributions that women can make to policy formation.''' 

In addition to valuing the male and devaluing the fqmale, the 
national ethos bifurcates men's expcrierfcc in a way in which it docs not ^ 
women's. Repressing emotions, not being involved. in the day-to-day 
nurturing of others, learning not to trust one's peers and not to look to , 
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them for support «ind sustenance, men actually lose couch with the 

physical and emotional dimensions of themselves and of ,l|fe and are 

unable to Integrate them Into a whollstic pattern of living. Instead, the 

emotions, the physical, and other people often become objects to be 

manipulated, fearful forces to 'be "mastered^" or tasks to be done. 

life becomes a task, a Job, a means to an end. And In alienation from 

oneself and others, one's stance becomes even more strident, more 

aggresslver more manipulative, pore competitive. 

Practically everyone now bemoans Western 
man's (sic) sense of alienation, lack of commuaity, 
and Inability to find ways of organizing society for 
human ends. We have reached the end o^ the road 
that Is built on the set of CraJts'^eld out for ma|e 
Identity-advance at any cost, pay any price, drive 
( out all cof^ipetltors, and kill them If necessary 

It may be that we had to arrive at a certain 
stage of "mastery" over the physical environment or 
a certain kind of technology, to see not only the limits 
but the absolute danger of this kind of social* organiza- 
tion. On the otlier hand. It may be that we need never 
have come this long route In the first place; perhaps, 
It has been a vast, unnecessary detour. It now seems 
clear we have arrived at a point from which we must 
return to a basis of faith In af f i I iatlon— and not only 
^ faith but recognition t|iat It is a requirement for the 
existence of human 6<jTng^tThe t^sts for what seems 
the absolutely essential next steps in Western history 
If we are to survive. Is already avallabIe*J^ 

Finally, with the "masculine" aq,^..$femlnifte" so thoroughly separated 

from e^ch other and equated with being a^man and being a woman, the 

"masculine" has become demonic and the '^feminine" trivial. Betty and 

Theodore Roszak put It this way: 

He Is playing masculine. She Is playing feminine. 
He Is playing masculine because she Is playing feminine. 
He Is playing the kind of man that she thinks the kind of 
woman she Is playing out to admire.* She Is playing the 
kind of womati that he thinks the kind of man that he Is 
playing out to desire.* 

If he were not playing masculine, he might well be more 
feminine than she Is— except when she Is playing very 
feminine. If "she were not playing feminine she might 
well be more masculine than he Is except when he Is 
playing very masculine. 

*Mote: admire* and desire are not equivalent concepts. 
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So he plays harder 'and site plays softer. 

'He wants to make sure that she could never be more 

masculine than he. 

She wants to make sure that he cou^d never be more 
/f6ii(ntne than she. . . j ww n' 

He-'.;tt»erefore seeks to d&stroy the femininity In himself. 
She therefore seeks to destoy the mascul Inlty.In herself.- 
She Is supposed to admire him for the masculinity. In him ' 
that she fears In herself. Ke Is supposed to desire her 
for the femininity la.her that he despises In himself. 
Re desires her. for her femininity which Is Ijis femininity 
but which he can never lay claim to. She admires htm for 
his masculinity which Is her masculinity but'^whlch she 
. xan never lay'cUIm to. SInce'he may only love hU 
own femlnljilty In her, he envies her ^>er femininity. 
Since she may only /love her own masculinity In him, 
she envies him his masculinity. 
The envy polsoos their love. 

He, coveting her unattainable femininity, (decides to 
punish her. She, coveting his unattainable masculinity, 
decides to punish him. He denlgrates*(slc) her femi- 
ninity which he Is supposed to desire and which he 
really envies and becomes more aggressively mascu- 
line.. She feigns disgust at his masculinity which she 
Is supposed to admire and yhlch she really envies' and 
becomes more fastidiously feminine. He Is becoming 
^ less and less what he wants to be. .She Is becoming 
less and less what she wants to be. But now he Is 
more manly than ever and she Is more womanTy than 
ever. Her femininity, growing more dependentty 
supine, becomes contemptible. His masculinity, grow- 
ing more oppressively domineering, becomes Intoler- 
able. -At last she loathes what she h;js'Ke7ped fiTs ' 
masculinity to become. • • 

So far. It has (almost) all been very symmetrical. But we have 
left one thing out. The world belongs to what his mascu- 
s llnlty has become. The reward for what his masculinity 
has become Is power. The reward for what her femi- 
ninity has become Is only the security which his power" 
can bestow upon her. If he were to yIeH to what her 
femininity has become, he would be yIeK ng to contempt- 
ible Incompetence* If she were to yield to what his 
masculinity has become she would participate In Intoler- 
able coerclveness. She Is stifling under the triviality 
of her femininity. The world Is groaning under the 
terrors of his masculinity. 

• He Is playing masculine. Shells playing feminine. 
How do we call off the garnet'^ 



a racist word. 
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In case you heven't noticed, femiaists have called off "the game." 
We must l^ad this country to realize that strength through peace Is 
more viable and dynamic than the tIme*worn ^nd discredited "peace 
through strength." *Sp6cif ically, we must begln^ irnm6d lately to value 
girls and womrf as well as men and boys and must acknowledge and 
express the positive dimensions of both "feminine" ^nd "masculine" 
behavior, traits and values as.natural and normal. We are putting .the 
"feminine" (humane) qualities of gentleness, sensitivity to homan needs, 
compassion, Intuition (which may be unart Iculated perceptions), 
receptivity to ot^hers, honest emotionality in the ascendency and In 
the human interest for toth sexes and ail social institutions and public 
policies. While assertiveness as awmatter of integrity, self-confi- 
dence as a matter of effectiveness, boldness in Imagination for 
creativity are valuable for both sexes as well as Institutions and 
polclles, other "masculine" characteristics of aggressiveness, compe- 
titiveness, adversarial relations, and patterns of domlnatiop and 
subordj/iation require descendency. 

To begin to accomplish this transformation, we propose that 
H. R. 8356 be 'revised to ensure that the majority of the Commission 
and Staff be women, especially fcml,nists and of both sexes, of diverse- 
racldl and economic backgrounds. As H now stands, membership is 
to be appointed- -three each--by the Senate, the House, and the 
President. Given the percentage of women in Congres-s and past,, 
practices, we can, at best, assume that there may be two Vomen * on 
the Commission. Such tokenism simply will not do. The Senate, ^. 
Hoiise and President should make their selections after consultation 
with feminist orgamlzations and/or from « list of candidates that are 
acceptable tojfcminist organizations as well as to others. liUerested 
in change in the human Interest. 

^UClbpr, In the revulsion of the Bill, changes In language must 
be made. The use of male language In a presumed "generic" sense 
stmpty w^ll not do. It is a spiritual violence to be totally Ignored. 
It Is also illegal and it, in effect, Excludes half the population from 
consciousness and consideration. If it Is too awkward or cumber** ^ 
some for anyone to use^ both female ^nd male language, then we 
^actually only one woman and eight men 
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suggest using s/he (which irvcludes he) and woman (which Includes 
man), unlike the reverse In both instances, and use her In lieu of 
his and him and reflective of the majority of the population. 

The rest of this Testimony Is an exploration of why women.' 
especially feminists, should constitute the majority of the emission. 

First, to make the majority of the Commission women, espe- 
cially feminists," Is an act of simple justice, something that ought to 
be central to considerations of peace. At the National Women's 
Conference In Houston, T^^as, November 18-21, 1977, delegates 
representing women of every state and territory, of all economic, 
racial, rural and urban, and age backgrounds, sent twenty-six reso- 
lutions to the President and Congress. Among them was one on inter^ 
national affairs, which Is preferable to "foreign" affairs-an alienat- 
ing term"aQ4 whkh urged the President and Congress to; 

v...sec to It that many more women, of all - 
racial and ethnic backgrounds, participate in ' 
the formulation and execution of all aspects <Jf ' 
Unrlted States foreign (sic) policy 

build, in cooperation with other nations, an 
International framework within whiih serious 
, disarmament negotiations can occur;... 

.support peace education In schools an^ advanced 
study ?n the field of conflict resolution and peace . 
^ xeeptng. i / , 

Mo<n«n, espeelJlly feminists, can bring to these responsibH i t ies a 
freedoo, frp<n any need to defend previous policy decisions and n,is- ' 
takes. Our loyalty and invest»«nt are not to the past so nuch as 
they are to th* future. Further, for wmen to be in such roles will 
give men an opportunity to learn to listen to w«nen— for a change— 
»na authentic «x«n an opportunity to speak - a reversal of expedience" 
which. In itself, will help to overcome the present division of society 
Into dominants and subordinates. 

Second, feminists bring an invaluable perspective t6 the 
Coo^ls'sloh. It is important tp bear' In mind that there is no one 
Inclusive definition of f^ninlsm. for It Is a proce^ and Is not a nK,no- 
llthlc movement or philosophy; it Is also stlM In the process of 
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development. 4U>ntt|iporary feminism, as a specific movement. Is 
-only a little over a decade old. What It Includes and what It portends 
for* the future of all Is little known to the body politic, and to some 
real extent remains to be seen. Nevertheless, a working definition 
Is possible: feminism Is a values transformation. I.e., in vali^^ng women 
and the positive of the "feminine" in women and men. Incorporating those values we 
call "feminine" In all social institutions and public policies, In our 
personal becoming. In transcending some current definitions of 
"fcmlnlne*'and "masculine" In. a new, transcendent, arvd more Inclusive 
definition of the human, ^nd Incorporating these values loto all 
social Institutions and public policies. In our personal becoming, and 
l<i our Interpersonal and International relationships. In the process 
of (hat re-valuatlon, we will de-hlerarchla-l Ue human relations and 
social structures toward a more Interdependent society antTworld. 
Feminists are those, of both sexes, who are sensitive to the ways In 
which sexism has skew^ our relationships, our beliefs about the 
nature of reality, -an^J our convictions about what Is good aod healthy 
and desirable; and who are able tb make the connections between 
sexism, as possibly the original and basic *model^of oppression and violence, 
.and between Sexism and racism, ageism, class Ism, homophobia, and the 
exploitation of. the eanth. Feminists are, therefore, those who can bring the 
radical perspective to bear that we so desperately need In this 
^ploratlon of a National Peace Academy.'^ Without feminists, the 
critique of others not (yet) feminists will be, at best. Incomplete. 

Third, although, of course, there Is no guarantee that women 
will bring different perspectives and values to bear (although feminist 
consciousness portends such)"for women have learned as well as 
men what Is generally valued In this culture—It Is nevertheless the 
case that women's experiences and ways of responding to the vorld 
are different In significant ways. As we alluded earlier, women have 
traditionally been peacemakers In family and conmunlty, albeit 
without portfolio and recognition. Psychoanalyst Jean Baker >1lller 
writes that: ' / 

In the course of projecting Into women's domain 
some of Its most troublesome and problematic 
necessities, male-led society may also have simul- 
taneously, and unwittingly, delegated to women not 
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humanity's 'Mowest needs" but Its "highest necessi- 
ties" — that Is. the Intense, emotionally connected 
cooperation and creativity necessary for human life * 
and growth. . * 

c 

^ In many ways women have '.'filled In" these essen- 

tials all along. Precisely because they have done so, 
women have developed the foundations of e;<tremely 
valuable psychological qualities, which we are only 
beginning to understand. '9/' 

Women, perhaps uniquely, have been socialized in such a way that we 

do have those Insights and abilities and 'values that the world so ' 

desperately needs and Indeed yearns for. it Is not that women are 

Innately morally supperior to men. * It Is, however, that 

All of the valuable qualities mentioned earlier— 
like helping In the development of other^e— will not 
get you to the top at General Motors, .were that path 
open to women. They will not even provide you with « 
a self-determined, authentic, -successful life. 
lndee?J, the point Is that the characteristics most ' 
highly developed In women and perhaps most essen-^ 
tiaf to human being are the very characteristics that- 
are specifically dysfunctional for success In the 
^ world, as It' is. That Is obviously no accident. They 

may, however, be the Important ones for making the 
world different. 2" 

Feminists, i.e., those who do value the positive aspects of the 
"feminine',' thus do have a perspective to bring to the CortwIsSlon that 
is essential to the estabi Ishment of alternative and peaceful resolu- 
tions of conflict. 

Jean Baker Miller draw? on Mr own experience as a woman 

and her counseling for her statements. Her insights arc corroborated 

independently by Carol Gllligan's study of moral' Judgment in women. 2^ 

In her research on moral development, she o1)Serves that women do 

follow a developmental model^that is different from men, and not 

simply deviant from them, as Lawrence Kohlberg erroneously 

suggested earlier. She wrltef^that developmental theories of moral 

judgment, based on men subjects, gives llp-ser.vlce 

to the interdependence of Intimacy and care but 
constantly stress (es), at their expense, the Impor- 
tance and value of autonomous Judgment and 
action, 22 
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In the men Xohlberg studied: 



the (poral Icp]^ratWe appeared. .as an injunc- 
tion to respect the rights of others and thus to 
protect from Interference-the right to life and 
self-fulfillment. 23 



For the women, however, the moral Imperative (appeared as) 

* 

an Injunction to care, a responsibility to <Jlscern and 
allevla 
vforld.2 



alleviate the "real and recognizable trouble" of this 



Fourth, the experiences and perspectives of those who have ^ 
been powerless become the crucible for alternative Interpretations of 
power and of the connection between power and violence. Patrlarcny 
defines power as power over others ,> the capacity for getting others to 
do what one wants. So long as th^t kind of power exists, there will 
continue to be power struggles as the relatively less powerful seek 
more power to protect themselves and to- control others and a« the 
relatively more powerful seek to maintain and even Increase their 
power. ' 

. As we think about that understandlns of power, however, we 
can begin to see Its Inherent flawedness and weakness. "Power" 
that most' constantly be struggle? over and backed up with forced 
Including violence. Is not power. That Is a contradiction in terms. 
Power is potency— the capacity , to act, to implement. In so far as ^ 
one's capacity to act must be supported by force, one Is, to th^t 
degre9> powerless, not powerful. One Is relyjng on. something other 
than power. 

Th}$ distinction Is similar to the one the late Hannah Arendt ' 

makes -between power and violence. 

Power corresponds to the human ability...* 
to act in concert. The moment the group, from 
' which the power originated to begin with... dis- 
appears, "his (sic) power" also'vanlshes. . . 
Violence appears wjiere power Is in Jeopardy, but 
^ left to Its own course It ends In power) s disappear- 

ance.. . .Violence can destroy power; It ^s utterly 
Incapable of creating It.25 • 
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Hannah Arendt failed to connect this analysis with one of sexism 
and see the sexist roots of violence, as we have done; and that connec- * 
tlon makes us radically question where and whether power even exists 
in this country. If, indeed, violence is intrinsic to male-dominated 
society, then its "power** roust lie in its myths and rhetoric rather 
than its weapons and its weapons roust be a reflection of its lack of 
power and. of its capacity for violence. 

Power, both politically and personally, is not an either-or 
phenomenon, much less a' destructive one. In the personal realm, 
one»s power is potential in the process of actualization. As Jean 
Baker Mil ler writes: 

the greater the development of each individual, jthe ^ 
more able, more effective, and less needy of limit- 
ing or restricting others she or he will be. 2° 

This Isithe human development model of power. 

SimWarly, power in the pol iticai ^ense is covenantal: it is 
mutual corfsent to a pluralism of action; it Is also the willingness to 
embrace /the interests of others in one*s own decisions. Feminists, 
therefore, eschew control of others in favor of moving toward 
sharing the space of glibe and i.ts resources, helping^ to actualize 
potency. 

From this perspective, we can begin to ask anew some funda- 
inental questions about national and ihternational policy: Vhat is a 
powerful nation? '"What might happen if (whep?) the "leaders" of 
this country put aside the threats and bluffs and concerns with status 
and begin to speak with one another and with people of other countries in 
respect and as human beings? H<y» might we begin to think of the 
money we spend on dejFense (offense?) of arms reductions, indeed of disarma- 
ment as we see our^Asent policy stemming from and reTnforcing 
we^^kness rather thaT'strength? Where Is our power, and how can we 
spend our money to transform that potency into actualization? 

Fifth, women and feminists are in a position to ^dlsc^over othtfr 
ways in which tlte roots of violence are connected with sexism, 
^ways that have been generally ignored." in their ^dy of women and . 
world hunger, Lisa Leghorn and Mary Roodkowsky. cite \ldence after 
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evidence that women and children are the real poor throughout the 

world, not only in this country, and they are poorer than men because 

' of sexist patterns of culture. In most of the 'developing* countries, 

fewer than 10 percent of the wo(nen are engaged In 
' the more remunerative occupations of industry and 

trade. Including clerical, administrative, and pro- 

fesslonal work..,, ^ * -^^^ 

Inadequate financial compensation for their work 
compels women to spend more tlme^ In whatever re- 
munerative activity they can find, exhausting many 
of them, creating greater nutritional needs, deplet- 
ing their reserves of strength and making them less 
able to withstand the effects of disease and famine. 

Menstruation, pregnancy, lactation and heavy 
physical labor all increase women's need for Iron and 
protein. Ye^ In many countries, men receive nutri- 
tional priority because they are the wage earners 
(or just because they are men.) ^7 

Further^ although women are primary food productrs> gatherers, 
processors and feeders In most of the world, when the United States 
seeks to ^ assists development in these countries, new techniques are 
taught to men primarily, and whatever financial benefits do accrue 
to development tend to go to men, perpetuating and tndeed inc;reasing 
cycles of poverty, hunger, and malnutrition. Also, as the United 
States brings technical assistance. It also Increases the tnvblvement 
of transnational corporations In those countries. The corporations 
not only further deepen dependency^ but also bring pragmatic and exploitive 
values that put prafit and success above human well-being. It Is the 
perpetuation of the $ame pattern of chierarchlcal « western^ andro- 
centric values that. In turn, continue the cycle that ultimately leads 
to war. ^"^^^ 

As we are sensitive to such connections, we can^help to redirect 
U,S. policy toward more creative Initiatives to end hunger, unrest * » 
and violence altogether - that which the U.S. engenders and that 
which is fostered in response and that which exists In other patrl- 
archal cultures. 
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In still other ways, feminist analyses help eliminate sQurces 
of unrest 4nd conflict. Functional* or' absolute Illiteracy In this 
country, where skill with the written word Is virtually a survival 
requirement, Is twenty percent higher among girls and women than 
It is among boys and men. In the rest of the world, as nwhy as 
twice the number of women as men are Illiterate. Illiteracy con- 
tributes to poverty and to dependency and to befng duped— as the 
success of transnational In selling prepared baby formula In the poor 
countries of the v<orld — only too tragically indicates. ^ * 

In January, 1978, a two-and-a-hal f^hour television program on 
alcoholism was aired. It ba/ely alluded to a major cauSe of the 
disease - efforts tp escape the Intolerable const/alnts and/or pressures 
of traditional sex-role-stereotyped expectations. 

Unless women throughout the world have viable, operative, and 
self-decided alternatives to motherhood as their chief adult occupa- 
tion, v^men will continue to be reproductlvely overcmployed and * 
productively underemployed In leadership, art, literature, science 
.and politics. Contraception and genuine life alternatives both ar« 
necessary, not only for the Intrinsic welfare of wom^n and men, but 
also for bringing population and resources Into more of a balance than 
they are at present. 

Finally (for this testimony). It has been oui- observation and 
experience that In the conflict arftJ dispute reduction prgcess Itself, 
the more feminist (In reality) Its dimensions and behaviors, the more 
effective, Jlkely of resolution, and lasting are the consequences. This 
means eschewing either/or adversarial, "hard Hne" ultimata and % 
linear thinking. The ability to accommodate gracefully without 
compromising principle- and Integrity; the ability to use words like 
acknowledge In lieu of admit; the ability to move from win/lose to 
benefits for the varying partlers; the ability to eschew or never have 
the need to dominate people and process; the Intuiting of r&al feelings, 
^tfnd needs of other parties: all these a'nd more are "feminine" qt^alltles. 
The positive aspects of "masculine" qualities of firmness, assertlv6- 
ness, of genujne self-conf ixience durrng pablic pressure, of taking 
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rlsks» of active advocacy^ afe also valuable qualities of women and 
men. The feminist model combines these thoughts and feelings and 
ways of relating so that no parties need to prove their manhood or 
their womanhood r but only embody their transcending humanity. 
Whether In homes, communfttes, nations and/or International ly, 
humankind Uteratly yearns for the justice and peace which feminism 
portends. 

In fummaryr therefore^ feminists of both sexes In more than 
token Jiumbers are necessary to the Commmission to delineate a con- 
ceptual context for thinking about Hie wayS.-^Tf peace » to provide 
feadershipr for exploring the institutional alternatives for moving 
toward peace, for identifying those Values and beliefs in our national 
ethos which are Inimical to peace, for locating specific Institutional 
proposals wlthin^he larger context of a transformed ethos, and. If an 
^Acadeny seems an appropriate institutional gd^l, for exploring 
appropriate^ curricula and design of the Aca^lemy^ Without oun^ 
presence to claim and assert its value, the "feminine"— and, thus, in 
this case* the humane—is not likely to be integrated into >^e Commis- 
sion's deliberations. -Again, it's not that men can't learn to value, 
express and share their "feminine" potential, but Just that so f^w male 
adults presently have that capacity ip any depth. And without that, 
women and t)be crucial 'positions women play In societies throughout 
the world and the leadership we can and do make to the cause of peace 
will be Ignored, to the tragic detri^rpt^t of the possibilities of real 
peace in the world. Emmellne Pankhurst said It 68 years ago: 

, .k.. In the late summer of 191^ when the arm*tes 

of every greOt power In Europe were being mobil- 
* , ized for savage, unsparing, barbirous warfare 

aga.inst one another, aga.inst small and unaggressive 
nations, against helpless women and children, 
against civilisation Itself. How mild, by compari* 
son with the dispatches in the dally newspapers, 
will seem tifts chronicle of women's militant (but 
unarmed) struggle against political and social 
injustice in one small corner of Europe. Yet, let tt 
stand as it was written, with peace - so*catlcd and 
civilization, and orderly government as the back- 
ground for heroism' such as the world has seldom, 
witnessed. The militancy of men, through all the 
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centuries, has drenched the world with blood» and 
for these deeds of horror and destruction, men have 
been rewarded with monuments, with great songS 
add epics. The militancy of women has harmed no 
• ♦wman life save the lives of tho$e who fought the 
battle of righteousness. , Time alone will reveal ' 
whatVeward wlU be allotted to the women. There 
can be no rtial peace In the world until woman, the 
.mother half of the human family Is given (or, I 
think, until we create our) liberty fn the councils 
of the world. 31 

Jo date, thl^ society has taught women to cafe and men to be 
brave, with narrowW:onceptlons of both caring and bravery. 
FcmlnUm insists that for justice and peace to occur, women mu\t 
care enough , about ourselves and our world, to be brav6 and assert ' 
ourselves and our talents wherever we choose to be at home in the 
world. Men most be brave enough to care about the quality and the 
equality of their private and public lives with women. This depolati 
zatlon of the sexes and sex roles Is Imperative if we are serious 
about the power of genuine love exceeding the love of power over and 
^ violence to others. We support the idea of a Peace Acadeny on the 
terms we have delineated. We trust that the Congress, the President, 
and those campaigning fqr the Academy will support the ideas we 
share as ones whose times have qome and are lorig overdue, as Is 
™ peace itself. ' ' 
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FdDTMOTES 

I- Eleanor Humes Haney - Ph.D., Associate Professor of Ethics. 

Concordia College, Hoorhead, HInn.; currently on leave at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., to do research on and teach a course 
In feminist ethics as It has emerged In the life, thought, and action 
of Wllma Scott Helde. * 

Wllma'scott Helde- Behavioral Research Scientist and 
Consultant; Chair of the Board and President of the National Organl- 
za tlon for Women, Inc.', NOW, k 1/2 years; Cownlsstoner, Penn- 
sylvania Human Rights Commission, 2 1/2 years; appointed to 
CoiTwunlty Dispute Services Panel by American Arbitration ^ 
Association.' 

2 Jean Baker HI Her, Toward a New Psychology of Women 

(Boston: Beacon Press, 1976), pp. o-3. , 

3 Glenn Boucher. Stralght/Whlte/Hale (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1976), p. 16. 

k Anne Strick* "What's Wrong with the Adversary System: 

Paranoia. Hatred, and Suspicion." Washington Monthly (Jan. 1977), 
pp. 19-28, p. 19. 

5 Wllma Scott Helde. "Feminism Means that She Is Risen to 
Redefine and Reassign Power for Life," speech given at University 
of Idaho Outlawry of.War Foundation. April 2-'». 1973. 

6 Inge Broyerman. et al, "Sex Role Stereotypes and Clinical. 
Judgments of Mental Health." Journal of Consulting and Clinical 

Psychology ^. Feb^. 1370. ^, . ^ , _ ^ _ _ 

7 Proposed National Plan of Action , National Women's Confer- 
ence. Houston. Texas. Nov. IB-21. 1977. 

8 Wbmen's International League for Peace and Freedom. "Pax 

et LIbertas." Annual 1977, T. Geneva, pp. 'i6-i»7. ^ 

9 Robert McCan. Hearing before the Subcommittee on Education 

of the Conmlttee on Labor and Public Welfare. U. S. Senate, May 13, 

1976, pp. 37-». ' ' X 

10 Quoted In "Psycho- Sexual Roots of Our Ecological Crisis." by 

El Izabeth Dodson. Gray (unpublished), p. 17. ' ' ^ 

11 lucy Komisar, "Violence and The MasCyllne Mystique." 

Washington Monthly . July 1970. pp 39-^8, • • * 

12 ibl^.. p. 37. 
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13 Dorothy Steffens, "Vforoen and Economics: Our Nation and 

the Profit System," address, Hay 15,' 1976, (Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 1213 Race' St: , Phi la., PA 19107). 

\k Much pnore evldence^of this same point Is fully and equally 

depresslngly Jocumented In "..,To Form a More Perfect Union " 

Justice for American Women, National Commission on the Obser- 
vance of International Women's Year, U.S. Gov't. Printing Office, 1976. 

15 Hlller, o£. cU . , p. 88. 

16 Betty and Theodore Roszak, Hascul ine/Femlnlne (New York: 
Harper & Rowe, I969), pp. vll-vllK 

^7 Proposed National Plan of Action , op . cit . , pp. 21-3. 

18 By radical , we mean that which gets to root causes, which does not 
deal only with symptoms. Radical is not to be identified with any 
particular policy or proposal for the means of change. 

19 Miller, o£. £U. , pp 25-6. 

20 Ibfd ., p, 12'i. 

21' Carol Gilllgan, "In a Different Voice," Harvard Educat'lonal 
Review , vol. ^17, #^1 (Nov., 1977). 

22 Ibid ., p. 509. 

23 Ibid ., \>, 511. 

2*1 Ibid . ' ^ 

25 Hannah Arendt, Qn Violence (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
Havest, I969), pp. 56. 

26 HMler,^o£. cTt,. , p. 116 

27 « llsa Leghorn and Hary Roodkowsky, Who Really Starves? 

Women and World Hunger (New York: Friendship Press, 1977), 
pp. 16-20. 

28 Wilma Scott Hcide, "Feminism Heans That She Is Risen to 
Redefine and Reassign Power for Life," o£ clt. , p. 6 

29 Lisa Leghorn and Mary Roodkowsky, Who Real ly Starves? 
0£. clt . , p. 26. ' - 

30 Ibid ., pp, 27-8. 

31 EmmAllne P^nkhurst, Mrs Pankhurst's Own Story (London: 
Hurst's International Library Co. ,} , 191^. 
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GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 

OETTYtBURO. PENNSYLVANIA 
17329 



AprU 23, 1982 



H*. trlcla Faith 

U.S. Senate Subcomlttee on^ ' • , ^ 

Education, Arta and Kuzianltlea 
4230 Dlrkaen Senate Office BuUdlng 
Waahlngton, D.C. 20510 

Dear Ha. Faith, 

I uould like to luke the following addltlona to the teatlitony that 
I made on behalf of the propoaed U. S. Acadcwjr of Feace before, the U.S. 
Senate Subcostlttec on Education, Arta and Kutaanltlea .on April 21at. 

1. A letter fron the Dwlght D. Elaenhower Society aupportlng the 
propoaed Acadeay and cndoralng the auggeatlon of Gettyaburg aa a poa*lble 
locatloni , ' 

2. X vaa also, empowered to Myt but neglected to do ao, that Governor^ 
Thomburgh of Pennaylvanla would ifalcone the locating of the Acadeny at 
Gettyaburg* " * 

3. The Board of Dlrcctora of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Gettyaburg haa alao eonpunlcated to »e verbally the following reaolutlon 
paaaed unrnlK)ualy at their Aptll Boatd He«lng: *'Thc Board of Dlrectora 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettyaburg atrongly aupporta United 
Statca Senate bill 1889 ^to eatabllah :the United Stataa Acadeay of Peact. 
Signed, Jack Hoffman, Secretary." The Boar4 alao directed that Ita actlbn 

In thla regard be cotaounlCJ^ted tp the thr^e supporting aynoda of the Seminary 
with the request of th'elr assistance In publicizing the action. 

X thank you for your attention to thla matcar. ' . ' . 

Sincerely, 



KJM/tJh 
Encloauro 
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April 20» 19t2 



DWIGHT D. 
EISENHOWER 
SOaETY 



CttCytVirg C«lltj(« 
C«tty»Wr|, >A 1732$ 

De« CktfUia M«tttoa:' ^ 

In your tcttiwrny Ufer* th« Sesate Hearinj of April 21, 
19(2, on lt(isl«tio« to ttUkliih a Unifi Stattt Ac«4cKy af 
Nacc, vlU jrou pltaM coovty t« tht Cowittt* tbt vtfolt- 
btarctl support of tbt Dwi(ht EiMubovcr Society tov«r4 
tb» cflir«UiflliMQt of Ma Actiewj of N«c«, Aa4 the concept 
' beck ef this BOvtMot. 

Ue ere sure tjut if Geeerel EiMobower were elive today 
be vouU be in the forefront ef tbe Peece Ace4e«y Hovcacnt. 
T'ower* e Cel4cn A|« oi Peece" e44rc«« to the Aaericen Soeiifry 
of Hevepeper E4iter« on April 14, l»53, Dwisht D. Si«e«bovc*r 
epoke about ar«a«ntt at foUowa: '^ia la not a way ef Ijft, 
et ell, la eny true tenae, Vnitr the cloud of threatealnt war, 
it la buaealty haa(las fro« a croaa ef Irw". GeMr.«l« MacArtbur 
aad Iradley ahared hia zeal and aerleue cencen for peace. 

The Dvifht D. tlaenhower Society aufteata thet an appito- 
prlate aaM far a peece ecedcay would be •^iaenhover Acadeay of 
feac^,", eod a »oat apptoprlata locetion vooU be tbe Cettyaburj 
aree irtiere he lived out hie retiriaj ye are and vhere hia boaa la 
aov open te the three nillleo'vlsitora vbo annually ceM to 
Cettytbfcrt. Hit aatociatiooi vith thtr co«aual£y aad Ceityaburf 
Cellete e« addltloaal luatre te Abrebaa LincoU'a aaaoclatioaa 
vith thie tovn. 

The Dvi(ht D. Slaenbowtr Society vaa orfanixed at, e aoq- 
Ptoflt corperetieo by a dlatUpiiabed il«t ef citizeaa, we 

call your atte»t£oo to tbe list of benorary life Mcabere abewn 
on thie letterbeed. 
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DWIGHT D. 

EISENHOWER 
SOCIETY* 
'Getipborg. 

Pamtylruu 17325 




Or Ci^L H Eh*^^ 



The Society etends vlllins and able to do «nythit>s it 
can in tdvancins the formttion of en Acedeay of Peace, 

Sincerely your a, 
Ctuirle* U. Wolf 

CWW/jk« 
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THK UNtTKO PRBSBYTKfUAN CHURCH 

M TM WntO SlAUf -Of AUUKA 




if niwrvMit juyOfrft 



April 27, 1982 



Tti« Honorable Robert T. Stifford 

United States Senate 

Qulnun, Subcqndttee on Education 

Artt, and Huaanltlet 
4230 Dlrkaen Bulldlnf. ' * 

Vathlnston, D.C. 20510' 

AimnOH: Ma. Trlda Filth 

Desr Senttor Sttfford: 

In anticipation of the final report of the Pretjdent't Comittlon on 
Propoaalt for the Rational Acade«r.of Petce and Conflict lesolutlon, the 
193rd General A»te«bly.of the United Pretbyterlan Church, *(r.S. A. (1981) 
•dopted a resolution urglns the etublithaent of a National Peace 
Acadeay. ^A copy of t4ie resolution It enclosed. 

Ve tinderttand tnd Hfflra the purpose •if such an academy: to provide 
education, trainln« tnd research in petccaaklnf snd conflict resolution. • 
Accordlnsly» wfe believe that tuch an acadc»jt could help reduce the level 
•nd Incidence of International violence and vould be a desonstratlon to 
all of our tlobal nelfhbort of our national comlCaent to the peaceful 
•olutlon of conflict. Given the poitlblllty that even the noblest of 
Ideas caa^bc polltldrcd ve also realize that a Peace Acadev «ust be 
established In a vay that ssrures that Its adalnl St ration. Its >ollcy and 
Its dally operstlons reaaln syapathetlc to the goal of peace with 
Justice, and to non-vlolcnt methods of conflict aanatement and resolu- 
tion. Such a coaaltaent Is essential given the complexities of today's. 
International scene. 

We hope that you will jlve the Peace Academy your support. 

Would you please share this with members of the U.S. Senate 
Subcosmlttee on Education, Arts, and Humanities of the Comlttee on Labor 
end Human Resources as you consider this matter? I will be grateful also 
If you will enter It as part of the written record of your coMlttee: 

The United Presbyterlsn Church, U.S.A. would be prepared to havt a 
spokesperson girt testimony If this would be helpful. Plcsse Inform me 
If that Is appropriate. Thank you for your consideration. 



Sincerely, 



VPT/ea 

End: 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF PEACE AND JOOUELICT RESOLUTIO^J 

The I93rd General Asseably (l98l) q£ the United Fresbyterifn CbOrch in the 
U.S.A. Beet ins in Houston, Texas, May 20-28, 1981, voted to concu^in the follow- 
ing overture: 

Vhereas the Confession of 1967 states: "The church, in i^ own life, 
called to practice the forgiveness of eneiaies and to cooaend to the nations 
as pfictical politics the search for cooperation and peace" (9.45) i and 

Vhereas the Bible, in Isaiah 2:4, looks forward to a tiae when nations 
shall learn war no taore, and the church wishes to contribute to the ooveiwnt 
toward that time, acd * 

^ ^' - • 

Whereas the I92nd General Assembly (1980) recoooended oany peace activi- 
tiea, among then, offering "peace-international study pro grass in colleges and 
universities" and "encouraging expansion of peace studies and international 
relations activities on college canpuses"; and 

Vhereas President Carter appointed a coeaiasion to study the feasibility 
of a Peace Acadeay; and 

Whereas the National Peace Acadeoy Jkiard of Directors chairaaa, the Rev- 
erend John P* Adaas, Director ojt the Departaent of Law, Justice, and Cooaunity 
Relations of the United Methodist Church, has declared ''the peaceful solution 
of conflict has been developed, there are concept* which can be learned," #md 
there is need now for an acadeay dedicated and equipped to train persons in 
the peaceful jtolution of conflict; and 

Whereas tht cocaittee report presented to President Carter on Septcaber 11, 
1980> recotsacnded the enactaent of legislation to establish a United States 
Acadeay of Peace to provide education, training, and research in peaccaaking 
and confli^ resolution; and _^ 

Whereas the conaittee findings indicate such sn acadeay^ could be cost , 
•ff'tctivc nationally hy savinj h?liion? * t?y <J'>ll»rs in Hirect 

and indirect conflict-related expenditures, ai.^ « 

Whereas a Peace Acadeay could reduce the level and incidence of interna- 
tional violence; and 

Whereas current efforts of federal and private institutions to "wage 
peace" are neither well-developed nor conci&ntrated enough to sufficiently rdr 
duce the chaAges of conflicts erupting into large-scale violence and destruc- 
tion; and . ; 

Vhcreas the deslr?fer peace is not suffici^nU Pcacc^ust be aorc tha?i^ 
art absence of conflict— peace auat be the pr^f en'cc^of just iccT^d 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF PEACE AND CONFLICT RESOLUTION 



Vhereas « National Peace Acadeay would be a deaonstratron to all our 
global nelghbort of our national conaittlent to the peaceful solution of con- 
flict; 

Now therefore the Presbytery of the Northern Plaina in atated oeeting 
held «c West Fargo, North Dakota, January 22--23, 1981, overtures the 193rd 
General Assesably (1981) of The United Preabyterian Church in the United Stat< 
of Anerxca to request that both President Reagaa and Congreas, with all pos- 
sible speed, set about to establish a National Acadcay of Peace and Conflict 
Resolution^ * 
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April 30, 1982 



FRtENOS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGtStATION 



WMMnfl3>vaCL 30002 
0D2)H74OOO 



Seoatop lol»rt T. SUf ford 
I CbalxBta 

8ubcaBsltte« oo Iduemtioa, Arts tn^ KUMnlti«t 
t&ltcd SfU* S«aAU 
Vuhisctoo, D.C. 



Rt: Bill S.lM^ 
Dtar Senator St«ff0rd: 



^ Vt vritt to exprett our si^port f^r tht ccoctp^ of a Uoited State* Acades^" 
of Peace aad Conflict ZVcsolatios. Ve cosaend jovl for tht hearisci before 
your aubcoosiittee tod the speedy actioa vhlch your svbcouittee ia takisc 
OQ the bill S.1689* 

Ve hare bad a* loc^ tin interest in this cooeept as erldenced in the testi- 
aocx I care July 22, 19fiO before the Congress iooally Chartered Conissioo 
to study this concept. Ve believe such aa Acadeay can atlce a useful oon- 
trlbution to peace, especially if it: jlic m 

(l) is enabled to &ake a fundaaental exanlnatioa of tbo root cwMes 
of var and the retuirczwnts for laatinc peace; 

(a) is reasonably free froo political pressures of the noeent so it 
can carry on its voA in a spirit of independent Inqairyi and 

(3) can increase avareness of the Talue of conflict resolution tech- 
niques and expand the mxber of people vtto can capably use such 
Mtboda. 

The bill before you atVs^t* to keet these obJectiTes. Section $(b)(^) coa- 
tainsLbroad^ authorl'^^ jbr basic research, oa peace: 

Ibe Acada^ m^r conduct research snd luke studies, particularly 
of an iaterdisciplinazr or of a Miltidiscipllriary nature » into 
the causes of var and other inUmati^ial cceflicta and the 
eleaents of peace asonf the nations and peoples of the vorld, 
including peace theories, aetbods, tecbulqucs, procraas, and 
sysUaa, aad into the experiences of the UhlUd SUUs and other 
nations in resolrinc conflicts vlth Justice and dicnlty and vltb- 
out rlolence ea they pertain to the adranceaent of international 
peace and conflict resolution; 
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Senator Robert 7« Stafford 
•April 30» 1982 
Page 2 



Section 9 atteopta to assure an independent status: 

(a) Except as otherwise provided in this Act, the Acadeiqy ahaU not 
be considered a department, agency > or instnaentality of the 
Federal Govemaent, Nothing in this Act may be construed as 
linitins the au^rity of the Office of Managenent and Budget to 
review and subait conaents on the Acadecy»s budget request at the 
time it is transmitted to the Congress « 

4 

(b) Ho political test or political qualification may be used in select- 
ing, appointing, pipnoting, or taking any other personnel action 
with respect to any officer, et^aqyee, agent, or recipient of 
Academy funds of services or in selecting or monitoring any grantee 
contractor, person, or entity receiving financial assistance under ' 
this Act« 

In addition, the Academy vould be separately incorporated as a non-profit 
corporation in the District of Columbia and could receive private as well 
as public contributions. 

In our original testimony we emphasized the need to augment our nation's 
resources already available in private colleges, university and other in- 
stitutions. Ke are very glad to note Section 5(c) vhich provides: 

The Acadery may undertake extension and outreach activities under 
this Act by making grants and enterlifg into contracts with institu^ 
tions of postsecondary, connwnity, secondaiy, and elementary educa- 
tion including combinations of such institutions, yith public and 
private educational, training. or*5:esearch.in*titutlon8 including 
libraries, and with public departments and agencies including 
Statft and territorial departments of education and of commerce. 
Ho grant' may be made to an institution unless it is a nonprofit 
or official public institutipn* A grant or contract may be used 



(1) initiate* strengthen, and support basic and applied research 
on international peace and conflict resolution; 

(2) promote and advance the study of international peace and con- 
flict resolution by educational, training, and research in- 
stitutions, departments, and agencies; 

(3) educate the Nation about and educate and train individuals 
in ptace and conflict resolution theories, methods, tech- 
niques, programs, and systems; 
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Senator Bobert T. Stafford 
ApriO, 30, 1982 
Page 3 



W assist the Acadeny in its publication, clearinghouse, and 
other information services prograias; and 

(5) prooote the other purposes of this Act. 

In our opinion, a crucial question in the effective developsaent of the Acad- 
eoy will be the relative allocation of resources as between the Washington 
based public institution and private institution referred to in 5(c). We 
hope great emphasis will be placed on expanding the private institution to 
help save administrative costs, to take advantage of existing eaq^ertise and 
to help assure increased independence fron specific govemnental pressures. 

We are inpressed with ,the scope of prograns for. education and training on 
peace and conflict resolution set forth throu^out the bill^ Since the 
thrust of this bill is so much related to conflict resolutl»n»v^we .regret 
the deletion of those words fron the title of the Agency. In this regard 
we prefer the language of H.R.5088 which woul4 establish a "Unl^ted States 
Acadeny of Peace and Conflict Resolution." 

We urge' speedy Senate approval of the proposed Acada^y. 



Sincerely yours. 



9 Edwafd F. Snyder 



EFS/rs 

p.S. We would appreciate your including a copy of this letter in the 
hearing record. ' , 
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Interaction Associates Inc 

TfiSTIMONY OP WILLIAM J. SPBNCfiR 
ON S. 1889, THE U^. ACADBMY OF PEACE ACT * 

p^hm™^^^ on education, ART AND HUMANITIES 
COMMITTEE ON I.ABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
UNITB£f STATES SENATE 

6226 Dirksen Senate Office BuUding 
Wtshington, D.C. 20510 ^ 

April 21, 1982 
10:00 t.m. 

Mr Chairman, Honorable Senators, Friends: 

, yeoruapy 1981. The Bill you consider today, S.1889, is a dir#ot r^«.u ful 
TO todress the Subcorainlttee pn this timely «nd serious topic. 

US=l^Wt,'chJ,VS.'*' !J* "'•""^ 0' the Coraralssion - 
c:>pecjauy •lo Jts Chairman, the Honorable Snurt m Mat«tin./*«. #^ Ti.^ 

For the record, I also wish to thank the fifty-four staff memb#iN'.nrt 
If pj2?e ^S?nl Cornrnlssion, To Establish the nnlted SUtes Acld^^ 

is„r * thfSS\r™iJ 

parUcipants and experts who Joined in our investigiZ! 



185 B erry St. No. 2 China Baiin Bulldinx. Suite ISO. San Frandsco. CA 94107 HIS> 777-0590 

Offices in San Franctseo, New York, RKhmond. Virginia 
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I commend to you for your most serious consideration, the final report of 
the Commission and offer it in its entirety %s part of the official record of 
this hearing. 

I most fervently urge you to'take to heart and favorably recommend to the 
fuU Committee and Senatt the final recommendaUons of the Commission, 
as included in S. 1889, to estaJblish the UrUted SUtes Academy of Peace. 

The work of the Commission - including oyer 250 hours of meeUngs, 7,000 
pages of oral and written testimony, research findings, meeting notes and 
the direct parUcipaUon of thousands of ciUzens in 12 public seminw and 
special meetings - lead the Commission to the conclusion that the United 
SUtes of America should create a new and vital InsUtuUon to focis 
American efforts in the cause of peace. I hope that you wiU weigh the woric 
and recommcndaUon of the Qommlssion appropriately in your own 
deliberation* 

That which is proposed in S. 1889, is practical, patriotic and cost effective - 
even in the difficult economic and poUUcal Umes in which we find our 
country and world. No sln^e action was seen by the Commission as more 
relevant to America»s abmty and willingness to understand, promote and 
engage in international peace than the enactment of the legislation before 
ypu. . - 

I refer you to the final report of the Commission for the greatest part of my 
testimony. 1 do wish however, to briefly mention here, some of the more 
personally significant aspects of the Peace Academy concept, including my 
concerns and hopea for the future of this new American Institution. In brief, 
what are the primary features and benefit* of the Peace Academy concept 
which make it such a practical and Valuable idea? 
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The Significance of the D^, Aetdemy of Peace 

At a «me when this adralnlftraUon is looking for ways to save money and 
retiffn the power of dU«n dedilon making to the people, the peace 
academy proposal should come at a recepUve point in American history. In 
a world where the currentjadralnistraUon is trying to beat the Soviets to the 
doors of opportunity whidi internal crisises provide around the world, it is in 
the »ccuri^ interests of the O-S, to consider further developing and 
supporting its already maturing expertise in mediation and conciUUtion 
swils. The contribution of the J>eace Academy would. be totally unique in 
this reged among alt other existing institutions. 

The «sence of the Peace Academy concept rests with the profound 
potential of the Academy to sanction colUborative global pr6blem solving at 
the highest level. If we as Americans and members of the world community 
never agree on the problems facing us, we wlU never agree on the solutions 
to these complex problems. If we exclude citizens and those affected by 
(Change ttom participating in understanding and planning for that chanee, we 
are bound to cause further conflict. 

?^!J^^w'"7^P^*5"^^ ^^^^^^ ^ features of the O.S. Academy of 
Peace wiU be in its training and researdj designed to educate Americans 
about the skills and techniques of conflict management. 

One of the most practical benefits and features of the O.S. Academy of 
Peace will be in its training and research designed to educate Americans 
about the skills and techniques of conflict management. 

In the coming decades, Americans wlU be faced with more change than ever 
In their history. The boundaries of our tradition, culture, commerce and 
way of life wiU be pressed severely by our growing* population, decreasing 
rjMources and escaUting reUance upon technology to solve our problems. 
The forces of change in our society wfllte so incredible that In order to* 
manage conflict within society and to preserve our American heritage, we 
•s a nation WiU have to adapt to change so profound that we will have no 
way to predict the effects of sudi change. Those Americans who wiU be 
di^enged in international diplomacy, business and social affairs to^deal 
with change must become managers of the process of change as much as 
managers of the changes themselves. 
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The major problem ettsed by chance is how you proceed in dealing with it 
The thruit of the Academy' of Peace is to prepare our leaders and 
future leaders to understand the process of ^hange* We can predict, respond 
and manage the process of change, but we wiU never be able to predict the 
changes themselves. Therefore, the hope for international peace rests vrith 
our efforts to manage the process* The peacemakers of the future will be 
managers of process, more than 6f the cause of disputes. 



Coat Savinis 

Throughout the work of the Commission, the question of the cost- . 
effectiveness of the U,S« Academy of Peace was raised^ by the 
Commissioners, participants, witnesses and staff alike^ 

Upon leaving iny position as Director of the Commission when it concluded 
its work, I returned to tIR private sector to engage in *1)andt-on'* dispute 
intervention with some of America's largest corporations* puring this time, 
I have learned much to further understand the coat-effective potential of 
the 0^. Academy of Peace* My company. Interaction Associates^ Inc. is a 
management consulting firm specializing in collaborative problem solving, 
non-adversarial dedsion making and third party facilitation. The firm has 
served the consulting and training needs of Fortune 500 corporations, state 
and federal agencies and non-profit organizations Xsr twelve years. 
Interaction proi^des tools, strategies and road maps to assist individuals in * 
organizations to make'^more effective decisions, thereby increasing 
productivity, profitability, satisfaction and quality. 

The company is, internationally recognized as process experts in; group 
decision making as it applies to meetings, and in diq^te management 
between internal divisions of companies. The company has made {doneering 
contributions to the emerging fields of environmental dispute res(dution, 
productivity improvement, strategic planning and. alternative dispute 
resolutiim of business conflicts. ^ 

Much of our nprk with companies is ^ (irecdy tnnsferaUe to the 
international level - in terms of dispute prevention, intervention and process 
management. Recently, a study made by one of the largest corporations in 
America indicated the potential for^a 64% return on their investment in the 
same types of skills and techniques which would be central to the learning at 
the Academy of Peace. The study conservatively estimated the potential 
savings to the company to be close to $50 mlllitti per year. 

Savings for a nation would of coursed much greater^ althQ.u(^ actually the 
cost ojt the Academy itself is relatively smalL 
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During the Commission*! heJ^ings in Boulder, Coloptdo, the eminent 
economist Kenneth Bouldinj, p«st president of the American Asociation for 
the Advancement" of Science, and the American Economic Association, 
testified that the economic rate of return on even a moderately luccessful 
Peace Academy would be 10,000 per cent per annum. Translated to 
practical terms, that would mean that if Professor Boulding's estimates are 
correct -a government and private sector investment of 30 million dollars 
would result in spectacularly hl^ dividends. At first hard to beUeve, these 
savings become more believable if one imagines the layings which might be 
accrued in Just one month if skilled third parties werelh pUce to faciUUte ' 
the Falkland Island dispute, rather than pay for the extended voyage of the 
British Fleet into the South Atlantic. 

In these times, peace is the process of finding the most sensible form of 
conflict resolution to fit a given dispute. I would like to commend the 
members of the Committee for their own commitments to peace and refer 
you all once again to the final report of the Commission just concluded. 
SpecificaUy, in closing, I would like to refer you to the Boston testimony of 
Harvard professor Herbert C. Kclman who stated: 

To establbh and maintain peace under the conditions 
of the contemporary global sys^m requires a variety 
of new approaches, both wilhln and outside the 
framework of traditional diplomacy. Moreover, it 
'tequlres active attention, not only to the day-to-day 
issues of national and international politics, but also 
to the larger social and psychological processes 
within national and global societies on which the 
creation of a peaceful and just world order depends in 
the long run. 

Kclman»s "variety of new approaches^ encompasses the concept of a 
continuum - a range of options - and is basic to the American experience 
of conflict resolution. Our future and hope as a nation - and world - may 
very well rest on our ability to see ourselves in this continuum, seeking 
cooperation and involvement rather than adversity and Isolation. 

The Commission came to the conclusion that the U^. Academy of Peace is 
essential to Americans continuing leadership among nations for Justice and 
peace. I support that hope. 



Thank you* 
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ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII AT MANOA 
2465 Campus Road» Cainpus Center 208 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

A RESOLUTION 
Senate .No. 28-82 

TO SUPPORT THE NATIONAL LEGISLATION OF SENATOR SPARK M. HATSUNAGA CREATING A 
UNITED STATES ACADEMY OF PEACE. 

BE IT RESOLVED BY THE UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT SENATE : 

WHEREAS, The threat of regional and global conflict Is at dangerously high 
levels; and 

WHEREAS, Students are among the victims of this' hostile global environment; 
and , 

WHEREAS, Students continue to enjoy the freedom to pursue constructive 
academic and career goals; and 

WKEREASt Some students pursue academic and career goals at one of four , 
U.S. military academies and one of five nationally funded war 
colleges; and 

WHEREAS,* There presently exists no corresponding Institution for students 
to study, develop and Improve conflict resolution skills; and 

WHEREAS, U.S. Senator Spark H. Katsun^ga has Introduced legislation to 
establish a United States Acadetny of Peace, which the other 
members of the Hawaiian delegation to the United States Congress 
have co-sponsored; and 

WHEREAS, The legislation provides that the Acadeiny should be an Independent 
Institution to specifically train Americans and other persons In 
the art of conflict resolution, undertake research, and Initiate 
Information services affecting peace making; and \^ i 

WHEREAS, The Board of Directors of the Acadeny of Peace Is empowered to 

develop an outreach program Involving states and territories in its 
training, research and public Informatldn activities; and 

WHEREAS, The Hawaii State Senate and House have passed resolutions endorsing 
this legislation; and 

WHEREAS, The endorsement of the undergraduate student bod)f of the 4;n^ vers ity 
> of Hawaii would lend significant momentum to this national mofvement 
now, therefore 
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Resolution- No. 28-82 
April 8, 1982 
Page 2 

BE IT RESOLVED THAI THE ASUH SENATE ENDORSE ANY MEASURES LEADING TO THE PASSAGE 
AND IMPLEHENTATION OF LEGISLATION ESTABLISHING A UNITED STATES ACADEMY OF PEACE; 
AND 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED THAT; COPIES OF THIS RESOLUTION BE TRANSMIHED TO THe' 
HONORABLE RICHARD S. H. WONG. PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE HAWAII STATE X 
tqGlSLATUlRE. TH£ HONORABLE HENRY PETERS, SPEAKER OF HAWAII STATE HOUSE QF^ 
REPRE?SENTATIVES; RONALD REGAN. THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES; THE/ 
PRESlDEJfT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE; THE SPEAKER OF THE UNITED STATES +^OUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES; SENATOR ROBERT T. STAFFORD, CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE SUBCO^WITTEE ON EDUCATION. ARTS AND HUMANITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON • 
LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES; REPRESENTATIVE DANTE B. FASCELL. CHAIRMAN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCO^WITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSE COWIHEB 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS; ANI^ TO EACH MEh-BER OF THE STATE ^F HAWAII'S DE(!EGATI0N 
THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS. 



^F HAWAII'S DELEGATION If- % 



ROLL CALL VOTE: \^ 

Ayes; . SenatoT^J^T^Bonilla, Browning, Comllarig, Mickelson.^Morrill , 
Shimizu, Swissler, Tsuji, Unabia, G. Wong, R. Wong, C. Young, 
Secretary* Suenaga (14) *' 

Nayes: (0) ' * 

Abst.: Girimonti (1) 

AObPTED BY THE 1981-82 ASUH SENATE ON APRIL 8, 1982. 

K INTRODUCED BY SENATOp MICKELSON 

certified' AS TO ADOPTION AND FORM: 



Presiding W*TCer 
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-NEIGHBORHOOD JUSTICE CENTER - 



OF HONOLULU. INC 



nsTiHONY IH supFon or nE feace acaoemy 



'^0 



Tetti»ony tu(b«itted to Xob«rt Staff ford 
I Son«te Subcomitte« 

US38 Mftklki Street Education, Arts and Humanities 

: Hcjfwlulu. Hawaii 96822 °^ Cdwittaa on Labor and 

1(808) 949-1017 

Rei S 



Hu»an Resources 



ltt9 



I 

IOFFKERS 
LEST» L CS<CCADC 



MRtCTORS 

H wuiAM tunccss 

LtSTWE OtCCAOe 

CAKXfVKUKACA 
rKtOfJUCK & SUM 
AHOWNMCtUWTM 
MAWOWt MBGA MANWA 
WOUHD DOWSeV MULLW 

THOtfTSON 
JAMES E WAHS 



Alsor identical tostii^ny is sub«itted to 

♦ 

Danta rascally Chairperson 
International Operations 
SubcoMittaa of the Bousa 
CoMBitteo 9n roraign Affairs 

Ro: H.R. S08t 

Thxs testiaony is froa the Naighborhood Justice Canter 

of Honolulu drafted by Vice President Bruca Earnos. 

What is the Honolulu Neighborhood Justice Contor? 

The Honolulu Neighborhood Justice Contor at this tiae 
t 

is two years old, consisting of 120 volunteer oediators* 
and five salaried staff. It is a canter for dispute 
resolution in Honolulu utilizing only oodiation as 
the aethod ot solving disputes. The priaary aethod has 
been individual aediators, but panel aodiation is also 
being used. The Honolulu Justice Center has close ties 
with the whole judicial systoa in Hawaii. This ^estl•' 
aony is subaittcd oo behalf of the Board of Directors of 
the Justice Center of Honolulu, a non-profit organization 
organized under the Vaws of Hawaii. A brochure froa the 
Neighborhood Justice Center of Hoifelulu is attached. - 
The purpose of this tostiaony is to relate to you our 
experiences with mediation as a process in dispute 

f 

resolution and for poacoaaking , and to express 
our support for the concept of a* national 

Oi^iiK**** Nrt^W**** Jw<»t<* tjrt^n <**»<i«*r _ — — — 
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NEIGHBORHOOD JUSna 
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Peace Acadeiiy. We wiah to tupport all Peace Acadcny efforts and 
eaphasize Mediation as a »a;)or area for study and focus for the 
Peace Acadeny. ^ 
Hawaii Experience 

So far, tbeSieighborhood Justice Center of Honolulu has received 
-nearly 2,500 cases, brought 32 percent to mediation, and resolved 
another 21 percent through conciliation. Eighty-five percent of 
all cases reach agreeaents and 7S percent of those agreeaents hold 
up. Every resolved case is followed up within (0 days and the 
disputants report high rates of satisfaction. The Center has 
fir» referral arrangcaents for 2S governcacnt and coownity 
organizations, aaong the» District Court, Family Court, the 
Prosecutor, Legal Aid Society, Honolulu Police Departncnt, the 
Consuaer Protector, the Departaent of Regulatory Agencies, and 
oany other groups. Seventy percent of the Center's cases are 
Inferred tjy these agencies. The Center's cost per resolved case 
in fiscal year 1910-11 was $114 and the average tiao per case of 
intake to disposition was 12 days. The Center currently has * 
trained 126 volunteer Mediators, each of whoa has coeplotod ^ 
4t hours of instruction. The Paoily Court now routinely refers 
all^ visitation disputes to the Justice Center and has entered 
into a controlled oxporittent to evaluate the use of Mediation 
in iiore. difficult custody cases. The Neighborhood Justice Center 
of Hawaii (MJCH) is governed ^by a board of U directors representing 
a broad spectrua of cowninity constituencies and agencies that 
actually use the services. Since its inception, the Center has 
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bocn cvaluAtod by tho Znstitutt of Social Analysis Id Roston, 
Virginia, and coapared with other centers operating in Washington, 
Dallas, Atlanta, l(ansas City and Los Angol«s. Znteria quarterly 
reports since carly^DtO indicate high rates of success. The 
Center has been as)(ed to provide technical assistance and training 
for other prograas in Hawaii and Canada. 

The success of Mediation in Hawaii may also be linked with the • 
eultx-cultural base in Hawaii. It is noted by people working in 
Hawaiian and Asian cultural settings, «nd also in many Polynesian 
cultures, that dispute resolution aothods such as Mediation tecM 
to be very successful. Thus, we would project that international 
disputes involving Asian and Polynesian cultures would also be 
aMenable to ncdiation, since those cultures include Mdiation 
techniques historically. 

Within international iaw. Mediation has been a procedure utilized 
fairly extensively. Often, it has been confused with good offices 
in the past and in the international context, liediation ia often 
described as the Mediator actively participating in the settleMont 
itself. The Mediator rolo at the international level might be- 
carried out by a third state, by a group of states, by an individual, 
or by an agency of an international organizat>ion. Regardless^of the 
nature of the Mediator^ he or she is expected to oftes concrete 
proposals for a settlement of substantive questions instead of oorely 
making the negotiations possible. Therefore, the mediator assists 
the parties directly. The nediator Might meet with the parties 
either jointly or separately. The mcdiator*s functions como 
to an end when the dispute is settled or when one of the parties 
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or the Mediator dscides that 'the proposals lude by the Dodiative 

•re not acceptable. It should be rroted th^t the proposals subnitted 

f * 

by a Mediator roprosent nothing »ore than advice; under no condition 
CAn they bo taken to possess any binding force on either P«rty to 
the dispute. We cAn see that under this description, the type of 
taediation done at the Honolulu Justice Center has a slightly 
different aspect to it. Exaaplos of international aodiation 
are numerous; including taediation by the Pope Leo XIZ^ of the 
GeriMn-Spanish dispute over th^Carollne islands group in ItSS, 
Mediation by the U.S. between Spain and Bolivia, Chile, Equador 
and Peru in lt6S^ the request for Mediation ^dressed to five 
Latin AMerican presidents by the president of Equador in 193t, 
the Mediation of Dr. Ralph Bunche in the negotiations ending the 
phase^ f active hostilities between Israel and Arab neighbors in 
194t, and the Mediation by the United Nations in the XashMir 
dispute between India and Pakistan, as well as U.N. atteMpbs to 
iMdiate between Israel and Israel's old eneaies after^H^ 19(7 
conflict In the Middle East. I;i 1947, the 20 states represented 
^ the Inter-AMorican Defense Conference Meeting in Brazil 
adopted uneniMOusly • proposal fp^ joint Mediation ot the cWil 
wei^then in progress in Paraguay. Of interest in the present 
Palkland Island dispute Might be the 1936 Buenos Aires conference 
which drafted a treaty on good office and Mediation, providing 
for a single nvtUator tc^ bo chosen froM a panel of available 
citizens df the western hcMisphcre. An aspect of that treaty 
is a provision for lack of publicity in the sottloMont, o| disputes 
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with c^plctely confidential proceeding!. Early invocation of 
a aechanisK say well have helped to prevent the current Falkland 
Islands dispute, and indeed an established itechanisa sdght have 
further lessened some of the probleat of the Iran situation in 
recent history. 

We may pcrcervo that oediation is soaewhat under-utilized in 
international law and the resolution of international disputes in 
the Modern context. Sonc qualities of ncdiation that are apparent 
to us are as follows: 

A. Mediation is a process that can be taught to iK>st 
people* It is an art and is not a science. 

B. It concerns the future behavior of the two parties 
to the dispute r and need not involve fault-finding 

' for past behaviors. * ' 

C. The dispute is not handled indirectly through attorneys 

or agents J>ut is aore direct, involving the actual parties 

to the dispute themselves* ^ 
O. Aspects of coBpromiTo and negotiation provide for face^ 

saving occhanisms for the parties involved and more 

flexibility in resolution of the dispute. 
E. The situation is win-win in that both parties have an 

opportunity to benefit and win and not a win-loss 

situation as night bo found in an intci^national court. • 
P. Mediation, in our experience, has been Iwst suited for 

certain types of problODs and disputes, but not 

necessarily for all typos of disputes* 
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Conclusions 

Mediation is « rapidly-growing dispute resolution oethod whose 
total^lo and scope m solving the world's probleas only now 
IS bomg dovoloped. Which typos of disputes My best be 
■cdiatod at ths international level and how international 
nodiators should be trained is a good area for the proposed 
Peace Acadcwy to take up. We strongly rccopocnd this technique 
and look forward to sharing information and learning about thiff 
exciting tool together witn a successful Peace >icadcny. 
Sincerely*, 

« 

Neighborhood justice Center of Honolulu 
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IN SUPPORT OF THE PROPOSAL TO CREATE A MATIOMAL PEACE ACADEMY 

The Institute Against Violence, concerned with violence in its 
many manifestations and variations, supports all proposals de- 
signed to lessen conflicts and violence in world society. We 
therefore support the creation of a National Peace Academy. I 
dO/ however, disagree with the purposed composition ol the ap- 
pointed officers. To be effective, the Academy must not have 
any political orientation. Appointments made by the President, 
the Congress or political parties, will simply come to reflect 
differing political views and alternately become as narrowed in 
its deliberations as the United Nations. The make-up of the 
governing body must emanate from the associations of political 
scientists, science, psychology, economics and also of the 
various religious bodies. 

To understand to any degree the immensity of achieving peace 
in this world one must have some appreciation of the totality 
of violence. The Institute Against Violence defines violence 
as "to, do in3ury to person or property either physically, 
economically, emotionally, morally, politically or spiritually." 
International warfare, as such, is but one facet of violence. 
It's moreover, the most respected form of violence because it 
IS sanctioned by the State and rewards are given for proficiency 
in killing. When you consider that in daily living parents abuse 
children, children abuse parents, men rape women, people are 
killed by other people for pennies or even pleasure, human 
torture is a common practice, and masses cheer when political 
opponents are publicly executed, you might have some comprehension «^ 
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that violence is inbred and a vital part of the human psyche. 
Therefore, the hopes of achieving world peace without a broad 
base of human understanding is to engage in an exercise of 
futility. That is why I propose the kind of makeup of the 
Governing Board of the Academy heretofore suggested. 

As I interpret the concept of the National Peace Academy it 
is in essence an instrument to explore and find alternatives to 
war. In this regard the Institute Against Violence has been 
engaged since early 1980 in seeking a resolution for an Inter- 
national Non-violence Day in the name of Mahandas K. Gandhi and 
Dr. Martin Luther King in the United Nations. Unfortunately, 
but for the opposition of our government, this proclamation 
'could well be a reality. 

In view of my experience in this direction, I somewhat despair 
of hope for a favorable response from our government. What is, 
however, important, in the proposal for a Peace Academy and for 
an International Resolution honoring Gandhi and King is that it 
stimulates thinking for alternatives to war. The Gan^lR-King 
concept reminds the world - at least one day a year - that great 
political, social and economic injustices were resolved by non- 
violent action. The Peace Academy, on the other hand, will, ex- 
pand upon this experience and teach potential leaders how this * 
objective was reached. In this regard, and for the wholesome 
concept a National Peace Academy represents, we offer our full 
support and encouragement. 



The Institute Against Violence 
Jules E. Bernfeld, Chairman 
502 National Press Building 
Washington, D.C. 20045 
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NATIONAL PEACE EDUCATION FUND 

A WOaXmO AmUATS or THI HATKM«Ai rCAC* ACAMKT CAMTAMN 

UOMwrjUmi Avt^ N.E 

Suite 409 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
202-546^500 





Thank you (or your contribution to tht Nttional PMca 
Idudtion Fund Conflict R««olutlon Survty. You havt fa«lp«d to 
bftttr undtrtt«nd th« procM* of crMtlng a potltlT* •nyironntnt 
for tht rttchitton of minor and otajor dljputM and for tha proao- 
tlon of CoUaboratlTa Problaa Solving In organlxatlona and at all 
lavaU of todaty, Tha ultimata goal U raductlon of tha coat of 
conflict, graatar productivity and lata vlolanca* 

Your raaponaa waa on* of 70Q out of 3.300 raquaatad. , Bach 
raapondant daacrlbad aWalhod and caaa axampla which thay had uaad. 
\ or had aaan uaad to r^aolva or aanaga dlffarancaa batwaan Indlvl* 
\ duala. groupa, coaaunklaa, or natlona. 

i Coaplatad aurvaya wara ratumad by corporata managara, 

H*iTOH*iiiAa*c«€MYc«»A»|p^ dlplofittta. dvU aarvanta, poUca, «llltary, attornaya. dargy. 
io«Dorc«JCTOM vhoiiaawlvaa, ratlraaa, U***". acadamlca, couaunlty dUputa 

Vpractitionara. madlatora^ arbluatora. aodal acttvUta. poUtl- 
^clana» sadlcal doctora. paychlatrlata. paychoIogUta, authora, and 
Organisation davalopnant V^ctRionara. Tha aurva/s laaadtata 
purpoaa waa to prapara taatlaony for Congraaa ragarding tha aatab' 
%haant of a fUtlonal Acaflaay of Paaca and Conflict Raaolutlon. 
ogathar, tha Informatlom aubalttad provldaa tha Boat azdting 
:a avar gatharad on tbn laportant topic. It auggaata that 
^kabla aathoda for Conlilct Ratdutlon, CoUaboratlva Problaa 
_ Arlng, and Paaca Making' can ba artlcolatad and appliad by 
in^jiratlnf tha koowladga. akiU and practlca that <lraadv aiUU . 

Tha. Fadaral Study Coaalaalon dallvarad Ita raport to 

.^ant Raagan on Saptaabat II. 1111. In Novaabar, two bUla 

war«Ulntroducad with 53 oo-aponaort In tha Sanata and II In tha 
Houaa of RapraaanUtlvaa. Thia lattar containa a brlaf aumaarj^ of 
aajor aurvay flndlnga and a partial list of aathoda aubalttad. Tha 
Information praaantad U baaad on caaa azaaplaa from tha aurvay and 
doaa not raflaa azhauatlva Library Raaaarch of tha Plaid. 
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ftv InUntioni 

t«ch of tht 700 Bttbodi lubmUttd rtfltettd on« or nort of flv« 
tnUntioot of tb« ptrtont using thra. 

A. To win or g«t •tttntlon through hard bsrgtlnlng. 

B. To m«k« lubiUntlal gain through tvan txchtngti (quid pro 
qUo). 

C. To ulnlali* lotsM through coaproolM. 

D. , ' To MtUfy ooapUa«nt«ry n««d« by dovttalllng InttrMti. 

B. To g«t DtxlxnuR BUtu«l tdvintcgt by Mtklng oonitniu*. 

Th«M flv« IntintlODi dit«raltl«d th« tttltudtt (t.g.. from^toop«r«- 
tlvt to tdvtrurlal). roUt (t.g.., from •nforcsr to paxtldptnt).' proct- 
durti (t.g.. fron lltlgttlon to ■•dUttd oonMntut). and tpvdflc bthtTlor* 
(•.g.. thrMt to actlTt llittnlng) us«d In th« txanpU* glvtn. In afftot. 
thaaa Intantiona oonttltutad th» conflict raaolution or "paaoarnaklng" 
strata gy for tha parson or Inatltutlon Invotvad* Raaultlng outconaa varlad 
(frets A to I abova) In thalr lapsct on both aubatantlva asttara and raU- 
tlonshipa. dagraaa of Invaalon or ^lolanca to parsons, and autusl anthual- 
ssB for outcoaaa* 

ItTl— 

In tha aiathoda and cssa axsAplaa aubmlttad. Indlvldusla ahowad 
prafarasca for ona or aora^of four atylaa. Thasa sra Procadursl . Parsonsl . 
yolltlcsl . and Splritusl . Tha first la a prafarancu for Frocadursl 
■athods; that Is. nathoda that bring logic, ordar. rational focua. and 
systsisatlc action to a situation. Ixanplaa Indudad ragulatlon. analysis 
of Issuaa. Intaraata, costa. aaaumptlona. ate. or procaduraa to assura 
ifbltrstlon of Issuaa at pradaflnad polnta. A prlaary affact of thaaa 
procedural nathoda Is to proaota concluslona. raaulta. and daflnltlva out- 
Mcaaa. 

Tha aacond Is a p;«faranca for Parsonal mathoda ; that la. aathoda 
that Incraasa -intarpsrsonal awaranass by Ixnprorlng tha way paopla llatan 
look. aova. talk and acknowladga aach othara* prasanca. Ixaaplaa Indudad 
Inforaal aaatlnga. rustic sattlnga. counsallng. closa Uring quartara. and 
controUad discussions. Tha main affacts of thasa parsonal aathoda wara 
"gattlng attantlon", parsonsUilng ths situation, and fostarlng ooopara* 
tlon. 

Third was a prafaranoa for Folltlcal aathoda ; that la. mathoda for 
Iniluandng larga nuabara of paopla without daap parsonal Involvaaant on 
tha part of tha actor. Bxaaplaa Include apaachas. aymboUc visits, iiadls 
avants. thaatar. ate. A primary affact of thasa political mathoda warr an 
Incraasad loyalty from sn aUdlanca and an lncraas«d InflUanca ovar thaa by 
tha actor. 
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Tb« fourth wm • prsftrtnc* for Splrltuil mtthodt ; that U. tboM 
attbod* tbat svok^d fMUngt of dtvoUon to tlthtr God or othtr unlT«r««l 
vtlut* as ft aolvtnt to diffftrtncM wltb otb«r«. IxftnplM Includt praytr 
and raUgloua ■•dlUtlon. A primary affact of thaaa Spiritual nathoda waa 
to cala paraona Involvad In a dlaputa and raorlant parcaptlona to "hlgbar" 
puipoaaa. t 



Styla 


ixaaplaa 


Iffacta 


Frocadural 


Aaauaptlon Analyala 
Conflict Mapping 
Currancy Analyala 


Logic 

Rational Focua 
Syatamatlc Action 


Faraooal 


Activa Uataning 
"I" Santancaa 

Inotional Tranalatlon 


Oat Attantlon 
Paraonallza Situation 
lulld Cooparatlon 


FoUUcal 


SynboUc Atf 
Spaacbaa 
Uadlft Ivanta 


Paar Fraaaura 
Craata Awaranaaa 
MotlTata 


Spiritual 


Hadltatlon 
Frayar 

Pasalra Raalstanca 


Calm Faara 
Raorlant to Hlgbar 
Furpoaaa 



Raapondanta ahowad atrong prafarancaa for altbar Frocadural or 
Paraonal or Political or Spiritual aathoda. with yarylng af facta on 
raaulta. cooparatlon. tbalr own powar* and raorlantatlon to hlgbar 
purpoaaa. In aoma caaaa tba four "atylaa* wara Intagratad and aaamad to 
^j^kluca tba Boat wbolaaoaa affacta. l.a.. raaulta. cooparatlon. InHuanca 
raoxlantatlQn to hlgbar purpoaa. In ganaral. bowarar. paraona with oria 
atyla of conflict raaolutlon. coUaboratlTa problaa aolTlng or paaca 
■aking. aaka thoaa wltb anothar atyla unconforUbla. For axaupla. a corpo- 
ra ta sanagar ooncai:nad with procaduraa that produca raaulta and a paaca 
actlTlat concamad wltb calling attantlon to national aurrlTal will oftan 
find aach othara* languaga and oathoda Inflaaiiiatory . Slallarly. paycholo* 
glata concamad with Intarparaonal "ralatlona" and "aapathy" and a 
politician concamad with craatlng loyalttaa In a conatltuancy will oftan 
find aach othax'a languaga and matboda Inappropriata and not "worthy." 
Howavar, aach of thaaa "atylaa" haa an Inportant parapactlra and a Talld 
tachnology that daala , with cartaln aapacta of Conflict Raaolutlon, 
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SStl^Jl"?^ •■"!"•" ^""f- •n" """"I. "nd not oth.r. . Th. 



CONCLUSION * 

• 7!!! '^"'^ »ugit»t» that « otthod of conflict t.tolutiort. col- 
«borat vt problw wiving md p.»:« oaWng am b« trticuUtiS: 
It would consist of ongolnt tfforti . roltt, proctdur.t. and 
yfclfi^ b.havk>r. f^lF'^Tiim5inttorf.--r.flnS^^ 

^Ts;.n"ti,T'^"', '-^^^^ "^«' 

* J.^Jl "H?f^"*"I* °' ^^'i scattsrsd among p«opl« in 
vI?L.^i?"° f °«yP"^"» with fundtotntaUy dlfftrtnt 
values and prafcrrtd stylts, 

• Tbs transfw of knowlsdgs. skUl. and prtctic* from ont cont.fc 
to >nothT. and tlia application of dlfftrtnt "stvUt* t o th« — m« 
conflict situation I prooists important Improvtotnts In rnnfiiet 
Rtsolutlon, coiiiBoratlvt Problt« Solving. ISd Pttct Waking. 

diMuH'L^^' If undtratood and 

ciJn.^fvr^' . "i?"* ^ •dvtrsarlal to 

oooptraUvt rtUUont wUl b« tnhancad. Tht ultlnatt btntflt is 
in rtdudm tht cost of conflict, grctttr Jroductlvlty, and Itss 
vVsltnct, An acctttlblt Invtntory of ttchnlquts alto wUl 
SSJ^!! . . tltMWVvts wUl bt ustd and 

lijdivldual stylts. ,nd tX^mpltx ptr«>nai: wrpor- 
att. coaaunlty, and InttrnatlonaJ/tituattons involvtd. 

* J.ni?.'? wncluslorf Is paraphraatd frotn tht submission of 

^^r^nt t^^K*^ °' • • • methods art 

loporttnt to tht scltnct or ,rt of conflict rtsolution, colU- 
!^ Mlvlng .nd pttco making, thoy art not thtm- 
stlvts tht scltnct or tht trt. No comptndlum of ttchnoloay 
prtdlcatts a conctptual conttxt. A iitthodok)gk:al approach riski 
-h^'?""^* otaagtmtnt wUl bt coopt»d by lu own advocatts. 
Who do not cart tnough for rtsultt. justlct, or changt. and for 
crtauvlty In human affairs. Th. mtthoda mutt bt considtrtd In 
conttxt and In thtlr Inttnt. 

Pnn-r.^.! t^ts Information It to bt prtstnttd In tht 

St"rf^^r.^bS^^°:J^r "•^''"'^ " accompanying 
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Sp«clXic«Uy, 1 would Ukt to hm from you with crittqut. w«y« to 
dlss«Mla«t« thU informttlon, and tugfMtlon* for bringing inttrttttd 
partlM into tMocitUon* 

7h« following vuBBtry U r«prM«nUtlv« of tht ^nttotot Iffortt . 
RoI<» . proawjur— , and Sp*cUic Bahaylor* dascrlbwiT In cartaln 
inttancM, naaas nay hava baan nlaapaUad. Plaaaa lat ua know If thla la 
ao. t 

Youra truly. 



6UtU 

Charlaa f . Smith 

Cbalraan of tha Board ' 
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OMooiMo irpoaTi 

(Coepltx orch«tration of raU*. proc«jur«s and bthtvtor* 
^ Mrving t tla(i« "tttk obj«ctlvt.) 



Onfolng Efforts 4 



Sourct 



Context 



PrindpiJ 



Graduattd RtdprocaUon 
la Ttntlon R»du(^V^ * 


Osgood 

Itziooi 


; 1— 


BuUd Trust througb ^ 
UoiUtsral PoalUva 
Action * 


NcgotUtad InvMtatnt 
SUtUgy 


f 

Xumd* ^ 


t 

utDv^ raucy 

1 


'Negotiated *^ropo»al 
Davalopaant >» 


Unltsd Nttiont ^ 
Nusiblt NtgotUtJon 




InXsrnatlonAl « 


^pport S«a«'GoalW 
rDlffarant RsMqns 


Tb« NttiODAl Cotl 

Policy Project > , 




InduttTy* 
EnvirqnaaatalUts 


« A*, * 5? 
ConMnn^ on National 

PoUcy lasuM • ' • 


Citottr for Public > 
•RMourcM L«gtl Progrus 


Handtrs^ 


Corporate 
LlUgatlon^ « ^ 


. '/ T 

Broker Auer^at^vts 

to Utlgathj'n . . 

*' 


lnt«r«ct^n Utthod ' 


Doyla «i)d 
Straus , 

< 


V 

Organlxttional and 
I(^t«rnttlon4l ^ 

f ^ 


Reliable Structure 
fqr Collaborative 
Problea Solving , 


0 

"Caiap Otvld* Conf«r«nc« 
« 


Salth 


Infer national 
RaUtions 


"Fraaeworks" for *^ 
Cooperation 


B«nk of A««nc« 

Condhimr Ralatlont Progrta 


Dtvtr \ 


♦ 

Corporate 
Banking ^ 


Facilitate Consuaer . 
Dlaputes ^ 


Uw of tb« SMt 
Conf«r«nc« 


FUhtr 


Inftrnatlonal 


NegotUted 
ConMnsue 


ibu9 Pyocms* 1^ 

CsthoUtf' Church 


Kraals 


K 

RtUgious 

Organization 

» 


Predicuble 

Reconciliation 
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OKOOUIO tFTOlTS Tcoatisatd) 



Ongoing Effort* Sourct Context Prlndptl 

Thrust 


Critical fKXh, 
Planning » 


Pullar 


Corporata ' 
Covarnoant 


lOfagratad Cosplaz 
Planning and Action 


Quality of Workiufa 
Prograa / 


Mallact 


Auto Industry 


CoUaboratlva ^ 
PUnnlng 


Contantua Procaaa In 
CoBBUak>n on Cauaaa and 
Pravantlon of Vlolanca 
in Aaarican Sociat/ 


Ilaanbowar 


National 


Unanlaoua DacUkma 


CfVlavanca Machlnary 


Kabtar 

McGulia 


Labor- Uana gaaan t 
Oossuoity 


w 

PradicUbla Radrasa 


Intarnatkinal Paaca 
Acadaay "Saixlnara 


Rikkl 


Intar national 


PraconfUct Planning 


Iranian Hoataga 
Dacx>n at rations 


AdaM 


Intarnational 


Craata Broad 
Awaranasa 


lOLXS 

(Poresally glvan or aaU-takan aats of 
raapoaatbilltlaa and bahaviora) 

Rolaa Sourca Contazt . Principal 

Thr4,at 


Nagotiator 


wmuca 


G^varnaant/ ' 
Induatry 


RatVonal Problaa 
Solrlng through 
IquaUxat^n of Powar 


^vllt 


Snltti 


Intarnational 


Intnyiuca Paaca 
Making 


Enforcar 


OgUvy 


Cooounlty 


Inforcanant of Law or 
Policy on IndlTidual 
Transgraaaora 
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MLXS (CaatlAoad) 






RoU« 


Sourca 


Contazt 


Frlflcipal 
Thru ft 




Educator 


Nilliaaf 


Hidaftt Oiplosacy 


Saslnarf with Adv«r> 
aarlaa wbo would 
not nor&ally oaat 


V 


Arbitrator 


Crubbs 


Corporata 


Ind Oaadlocka with 




ShutU* Oiplooat 


Uontura 


Nativa InStao 

Tarrltorlal 

OUputia 


Oiacovar intangibla 
iafuaa in tha way of 
agracoant 




MtdUtor > 


Nauaan 
Craanwald 


Coo ouriity/ Labor 
Racial ^ 


Profaaalonal 
NautraUty 






PROCKOURU 






iutton (b) proW.o d.flnltton. (c) conflict tnaly.u. (d) tlt.rhatlv. g.n.r.tion 
(•) •valuation, (f) dacUion aaklng, (g) aducation. (h) Intarvantion.) 




Procadura* 

1 


Sour^ ' 


Contazt 


Principal 
Thruat 




Principla EatablUhoant 


Wafnaf 

a 


Corporata * 
Englnaoring 


Find Coooon Goala 




lopotad Silanca ^ 


Marquardt 


Social Sarvica 


a» 

laprova Raflactiva ' 

Thinking in Groupa 




ControUad Vantilation 


Zlaaaroan 


Organizational 


PacUitata Nagotiatlon 


J) 


Unatatad Aaauaption 
Analyaia 


Poullada 


Southaaat Aala 

Olploaacy 


Laaaan Irrational 
Faarg 




Thaatra 


Kornfald 
Savaik 


CooDunity ^ 
Organization 


Oraaatiaa factual 

Inforcation j 
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fROCKDUait '(CMtlBOtd) 



rroc«durtt Sourc* Conttxt Prtddptl 
V Thrmt 



ContttcUng 


Burnsfitld 


Family Tbtrapy 


CooMlQ^fVFuIfill- 
nspf of >lM«s, Wants 
Expsctstions 


Ttltpbont Nttwork 


Ball 

*• 


Airport Environ- 
■tntal RaUtions / 


Inforsal Unconstrainsd 
Itslations 


Currency Analysis ^ 


Barns* 


Rtssarcb 

Organixstio 


Q 


Dstsrains Altsrnats 
Currsnciss for MMting 
NMds 


CoDMOtut MMtlng* 


Carpsnttr 
FtrrsU 


RsUglous. mrgy- 
Intsrnationv 
Hunan Rigba. 
Inttrnattonal 
Monttsry Fund, 
Wattr R«sourc«s 
Policy/National 
Political Organi- 
zation 


Synthesis of Idsas 
and ValuM vs. 


Ioa|« Hanigtatnt 


RsUs 


Organizational 


Sophasizs Strsngths 
vs. Wsaknsssss in 

FMling. Thinking. 
Doing 


Ahtrt^ttlvM to Vtoltnct 
Workshop 


Floyd 


Priso'Hs 




Increased Self- 
Confidence ^ 


l|0 Analysis 


Klsin ' 


OrBsntzatlonal 


Oisengaging Self- 
tDpprtailce froa being 
'right* as prelude to 
Conflict Analysis 


Psttsrn Analysis 


Schroodsr ' 


Marital 




Awareness of Inter- 
Generational Patterns 
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Proc«dur«« 




Cotl tod Ct)odttV)o 
Analysis 


Psaas 


UUiUry 

OrVan<T>f Inn 
v»» s«*myjon 


Planning Bas«d on 
Cocaaon Coals 


StauUtlon Dlsgoosis 


Olson 


Education 


OsDonstrats Problsa 
^•ttsrns and Oppor- 
tunlUss 


Ass«rtlon Trsinlng 


Sattt) 


Corporsts 


Substitute Conrlction 
for Aggrssslvs or 
Wsak Bshsvlor 


Work Togsthsr Toward 
Coason Coal 


Bsan 


Education 


Diffusion of Goodwill 
Toward Olffsrsncss 


iootional Translation 


Landsaan 


Intsrnstlonal 


Rtduca Mistrust 


AaausptiOR Analysts 


Holasn 

Bsua 

Foullada 


Ing. PsaUy Court, 
Racial Ulsputaa 


Find COBBKKl 

Cones rns 


Slngls Tszt NsgoUatton 


PUbsr 


tsw of Saaa ' 
Confsrsncs 


Oovstall IntsrMU 




Problsa Solving Workshop 


Ksloan 


Mlddls East 


Sharsd Rsallty 




Op«n End Intsrvtsw 


Roberts \ 


Intra Corporsts 
Dlsputs 


Sbuvd Rsallty 




Asklsplslon Caias 


I^wrsncs 


PA^sral Prison 
Inaatss 


Awaranaas of Countar* 
productlva Pattarna 




i-Stsp Conflict 
'<MOlutlon 


Brldsnbsugh 


Marital Conflict 


Syataaatlc Conflict 
RMolutloft 


$ * 


— ^- 
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rmocipmas (CMtUs*d) 



Proo«iur«« SourM Conttxt Principal 
Thru»t 



Roll NfgotUlVin 


VoUni 


Manufacturing/ 
Markatlng 


iatabUab Clarity 
end nexibiUty 


HO-Oponoat 


Handaraon 


Favily Dlaputaa 


Surface Subtle 
Motivations 


PrV>r Alliapl* Axulytl* 


Snith 


Corporate 


Uncharacteristic 
BehaTior 


Sup«rordinat« Coal 


MargoUa 


Corporate 


Find Cocoon Coocarns 


Bxp«ctttk)n» Ixchaogt 


niapton 


Orgaolzational 


Shared Reality 


VtdaoUp* «nd PUybick 


Stainaatz 

\ 


Connunlty 


Pinpoint Inflaxsnatory 
Behavicr 


Mtlntftltt Contact 


Fox 


Prison lUot 


Take Advantage of 
Breakdown in Internal 
Cohesion 


D«c3on»tr«tV>n of 
Cultural Identity 


Fraaoan 


Unlvaraity Diaputa 


AUow Divert* 'Groups 
to see each other as 
intriguing rather than 
in conflict 


Hock Awards and 19S 
Othar Nonvioiant Actkons 


Sharp 


Coaraunlty - 
lQtarnatk)nal 


Foo^s Attention on 
one's cauae 


N«*da Aaaaatmant 


Kaufnan 


Educational 
t 


Relate "Coat of Con- 
flict" to Par for Mane* 


Quality Circlas 


Karp 


Corporate 


Harness Worker laagi- 
nation end Ingenuity 
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froctdurM " Sourc« Conttxt Prlnclptl 
Thrutt 



Conflict Mapping 


W«hr 


OrganUatlonal 


Ralatt Conflict Ana* 
lytla to Approprlatt 
Inttrvtntlon 


RMlKtl& Sxp«cUtk)D» 
Formation 


rUapton 


Corporata 


Clarity Sxpacutlont 
and Ralatlona 


Mapping OLfftrtnc«s 
and AfiMotntt 


Masalko 


Corporatt 


Analyaa Fosslblllty 
of Rtaolutlon 


froblaa furpoat txpanalon 


Volkara 


Organixttlonal 


iroadtn Ftrspactlvtt 

on Problta 


Rola A«v«rMl 


Bourck 


Iducatkjn ^ 


Bopathy for Othtrs' 
Ftr»p«ctlvt 


World Vltv AnalytU 


rhUpott 


Faitoral 
Counaallng 


Undtrttand BatU of 

Conflict 


Ralatlonahlp Analytla 


Corrlgan 


Salts 

AdcTiniatratlon 


Clarify Ptrtaptiona 
of ftaUtlonttUp 


Syn*ctica 


Moort 


OrganUatlonal ^ 


Craatlvt Problta 
SolTlng 


ActlonabU D«ci«lon 
Making 


Forbts 


Educatk)n 


K««p Focus on tht 
Fosslblt 


iBpartlal Working Group 


Krtba 


CoQQunlty 
Dtvalopatnt 


Oiaintsh Powtr of 
S^tclal Inttrtstt 


Poattlon Oavalopatnt 


Lincoln 


KnTlronatntal 


Planning for 
Negotiation 
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yiDGlDDllt (C«atUlMd) 
Source ConUzt 



Pzincip«l 
Thru»t 



Pow«r SiauUUon 


Oabry 


Organizational 


Broadan Parapactlvaa 
on Problaa 


Group Sculptura 


Ilayiun 


Organizational 


Idantify Powar 
Ralatlonahipa 


Rtfraalng 




Paychlatry 


Shift Focua to Ona'a 
Own RaaponalbiUty 


Btnailt Enbuic«a«nt 


lirdMn 


Corporata Data 
Procaailns 


Provida Banaflta of 
Conflict without tha 
Conflict Itaalf 


Powtr An«ly«ls 


Johnson 


In tar national 


Undaraund bow furtha 
hara balng dona 


Conflict Managtatnt 


Daliu^ 


Bducational 
Counakling 


Sjatasatic action on 
App&rant And Actual 

Conflict 


Dlploaacy 


Crok* 


Intarnatlonal 


Nagotlatlon AdTocacy 


CoaMunlty Board 4-Stap 
Conflict Kasolution 


Schunholx 


CoMBunlty 


Conblna p««r praaaura 
with Syatamatlc 
Problan Solving 


Conflict Raaolutlon 
Mathod Salactlon 


Wlckartham 


AU Larala 


Pitting Ratolutlon 
Modal to Contazt 


Ob)«ctlT«a Managaaant 

Mathod 


JoUa 


Intarnatlonal 


Radraaa In]uttic« 
through managad pro- 
caaa of Daflnltlon 
Clarification— Pow ar 
Analyaia-'-Coea\mica~ 
tlon Sjcataa Analyaia 
—Nagotlatlon 
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PlOClDUMts (C«atlntt«d} 



Sourc« Conttxt 



Bzp«ct*d Utility 
Analysis 


Ot Mssqulta 


I nttr national 


Thrust 

Prsdlct Chanct of 

Conflict 


Urban Dtplooicy 


Rlvkin 


Coma unity 


Assort Rtprts«nUtlon 
of All InUrtstt 


EST Training 

\ 


Kirti 


Coaaunlty 


Focus on Min-'Wln 
^thavior 


ControUsd Cooounlcatlon 
Workshop, 


Burton 


I nttr national 


Shartd Raallty 


Cross Cultural 
FacUlUtlon 


Wsdgt 


InttrnaUonal 


Ot-tscalatt Ttnsion 



SPKCIPIC BIHAVIOKS 
tAcU Involving ptrsonal bthavior of Individuals) ^ 
Sp«:Ulc Bthaviort Sourct . AppUcayon Principal 



PotlUvt Attltudt 


Doytt 


Corporatt 


Thrust 
Gantritas optlmt>a 


Non*Violtnt Action 


Hlnshaw , 
SeaU 


Racial 

Intarnational 


No n*Coopt ration com' 
blntd with RtquMt for 
Palrntsa and AltruisB 


Mtthdrawal , 


PaUs 


Marital 


Rtaiova Dtbatt Conttxt 


Ralaxsd Broathing 


Olson 


Invironstntal 
Law 


Incrsastd Acctptanct 
and caring 


lyt Contact/Mtditatlon 


Schultx 


Comraunlty 
Organization 


Dissolvta Ntgatlvt 
Thought Patttrna 
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iflCinC BIHAVIOKS (C«atitt««d) 



.Specific B«havk)rt Sourc* AppUcttlon rrlnclptl 
. Thruit 



/Going with* R»«ittanc« 


Laon 


Family 


Radudng Raslstanca 


PastlTt RtSUUDCt 


DlUar 


ClvU 

Disobadlanca 


Nautrallza HostUUy 
•thtough or>a'a own 
■calm 




SaUar 


Croas Cultural 
CoDQunlcation 


Incr(tasad dosanass 
and cooparatlva 
thlnVlng 


Sharing Risk 


ColUna 


Intarnattonal ^ 
Halations 


Compal Undarstandlng 
and Empathy (or 
■Advarsary" 


*I" StDttnc* 


Schanck 


Organizattonal 


riacas Claar Rasponsl- 
bUlty on Sail and 
0th ars 


Distraction 


Pradarick 
Baldwin 


Social Dlsputa 
Intarnattonal 


Mova Attantion away 
from Angar 


" — c 

Draaalng' 


BryaoQ 


I ntar national 
Education.. 


Usln^ IntaUlganca 
avallablo in draams 
to look at old prob- 
lams In haw ways 


Sysbolic Acta 


1 




nu4ft9«u4Si«wv «isu o*r^ 

hancaaant of Salf- 
Rbapoct 


Yasabla ^opositlon 


FUhar 


Intartlational • 


Focus on tha Poaslbla* 


Ma<Atatlon 


Sharaan • " 
Ah>a'.^ 


Intarnattontl,* 

CoBQunlty 


Cal4t and' Harmony 


Actlvt LUttning 
• 


' ' \ 
Kannady' ^ 


Famlf^ 


Ralationshlp^ in In- 
nammator^ Sltaation . 
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THE 
RiVKA . 

METWOBK^M. Nr* l«tf«n. OC*Mi«m.. ia 



407 OUACKfNIOS ST NW 

WASNrNcroN oc 7oon 

70i/ §29*0425 



C^'oilUmn^ CA • f i 
ii^O litOAOV 



N 

Pmrttmn4 OR 



•JtOAOMMY 4rf 07 
2I2/I4t*3050 



30 ApriT 1982 



TO* Senate SubcawUtee on Education. Arts, *nd Humanities 
of the Scnat« Co««ittee on L4ibor*and Hoaan Resources 

'•FM: Lea Slnjer on behalf of John SoutWiorth, ^Honolulu ^ 

RE: National Acadewy of Peace anS Conflict Resolution Hearings 

> 



For the p»st two years nr. Souttiworth has used the Electronic Information 
Exchange System (EIES) to exchange Inforwtion on the NAPCR hearings. 
EIES Is operated by th« New Jersey Institute of Technology. Newark. «nd 
was originally funded by the National Science Fooodation. 

Attached is the print-ouj frcws the conputer conferencing system EIES 
concerned the re«ce Academy, The print-out H chronological, startlij^ 
with June I9$0. and ending with the transcript of the trans«aisston of - 
the hearings on April 2J. 1982. A sirinary cao be found In lt«ii c1030ocl« 
on page l6 of tITe attached. z' 

I want to thank AIca Henderson of Senator Hatsonaga's office for oaklng 
the arrangclrtents that allowed me to be at the hearing vlth ny computer 
terminal to JtransnU surwarles to Senator Hajtsunaga's constltutnts In 
Honolulu. ' . . * 
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via 2l7/Th« ftivka rietwork *<* KAfCR on EICS 

\ 

Cte£9 CC5S\ H»ftn GPC-f (HGROtP.ian ' 6/^/S8 2J35 PM LJ50 (CfilG.) 



flcnocnv IrrmoDuCTXCN rtro TcLccon DcnCNSTRnTkai 

ByJ Sxo f^scN FRonJ Oqssi^ds 
CHxncs 



Thc xr^oRTmcc or the H«txonru Rcnocnv or Pcwx Contlxct 
FrsoujTxoi cmrcT ec cnpHnsxzco o«xich. Skcxx.o xt nnrEKxnuxzcy xt uxll ec 
THE rxRST rMTxcNn. Ecocfrr X ONi^ xNSTx-arrxo* d^zvotinc xtscut solglv tq 

FfESCRROH P»P!f<CTXCE XN ^EHCETUL rCTHOOS OT CONTUXCT f^SOLUl X34» BOTH 

R conESTxc Rfcf I ^r^ER^#^T X ONR, NRTU^E. The uxvck r«TXON«- ncnouixES RRC 

DXKCCTGD TOUnRDS TI^XNXNC nXLITRRV DA P WW fl X L X TWW V PGRSD»4CU. 7^ PCflCC 
RCRCCnv UXLL ^«3VXCC R COUKTERVV^XLXMG rORCE. 

Thc £a3«: Dr the Pcflcc Acfcenv* xt rppcrrs^ uxll feqUxrc rw csrehter 

OnPHRSXS ON XNTE»^«^-XQ^4nL COriTRXEUTXDJS RNO PnftTXCXP*nTXON TViRN THC 

nxLXTFwv ncRCcnxts. The lrtter ajocEST an xnaIltv^ fosture sij>PDRTa) bv 

THE COCCPT or jmClJXnTE MHTXO#^L SELT-XflTEREST, Thz. PCfCE RcnDETIVj ON 
THE OThCR ^r€>y ^tCFCSSfS NRTXai^ XNTEREST ^N COnPflNV UXTH THE XNTCRCSTS 
or HUnHNKXND RS R faMOLE^ RNO' SO UXLU RCRCH TO XNCORPORRTE THE XCCR5 Tf«4T 

OTHERS cm cDrrnxBUTC rno uNxvcRsncLv oxfPCNsc XCCR5 ucLL* The Ptf^r\ 
aires mon oispcusutd knduleccc rs uxoelv rs possible ftw not man 

UITHHOLDXNC XT FOK COmERCXRL OR URRFRRC fUKKtSCS, TkCRE XS NOT NEED TOR ^ 

Thc pEficr fiowcnv rw rlso suwwt xts jtructu^e> «s r PRornTSf»E> to 
ot^cr i^Txois> ThCRcev CRCirrxNG RND ecxrJG R prrtv TP R network or 

INSTXTUTXOt« CfJSRCCD XN RCSCRRCH RNO nCrxXXlUXS X CRL SHRRXNG. WXTH THX5 XN 
nUOf XT CCRTRXNLV XS xnraRTRNT THRT OTHER SOCXET XCS "CCT XN ON THE GROUND 
FUCrt^. " A SENSE or ERRLV COTJTR X EUT X 04 UXLL SW^V HELP THEH FEEL TMRT 
THEV muz mmT OF ThC CRERTIOr* F»JO THCRETORE ENHRNCC RCCEFTXVXTV RT R LRTER 

c«Tf:. 

PEflCESflT HNO EIES i|*RE frrtxojlrrlv ucLLrsuxTCo TO pRovxoxNC R sa«c 

or FRRTICXPRTXnM NOT DNliv dJRXhCI THXS PERJDO DT O^ERTJON^ EJJT W Jf 
CONTXNUXNC BRSXS RS UELLh SHOULD THE ACROETIV OXIC XNTO €CXtOi THCV COULD 
EE USED TO FRCXLXTHTC COCVIUNXCHT XC»4 RHOXj OTHER SOCXCTXES RNO THE 'RgrdOIV 
RS EVENTS UNFOLD. \ 

It SEEns to nc thrt r oEroJsnrRRTxo^ of FtfCESflT/E IES crpr»xi,xtxes 

CORXhC TH hCRRXNCS XN JULV UXLL H'lVC R OI?R*1RTXq XHRRpT ON THE ComxSSXCX 
RNO UXU. COrVWTRBZLATV BETUEEN NRPC^RNO DGCOS, 

Fi HOOKUR OURXNQ THE HERRXNCS UXLL RLLdCf I^EORLE RT OTHER REHOTE 

Lcc^rxo^s TO connur^xcRTE dxrectuv uxth The ConnxssxoN^ rno to sfcrk to tkc 

^€ED FOR R PeRCE flCRCCIW. ThCXR XNRUT HRV XNCLUQC THE ROLES THRT THEV SEE 
FOR IHEnSEL^CS XN OCSXC»IXNC THE XNSTXTUTXON ^D XTS CURRXCULUrif ROLES RS 
TCRCMERS PltTf STUOCMTS XN THE AtnCCnV» RNO THE COTfTRXVUTXCNS THRT 
INTER-CULTU^RL COmJNXCRTXO^ cm HRKE TOUF^S XNCRERSXrO HRRTK^^ RND 
TRRKlUXLITV, 
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vU 2I7/Th« Rtvka Network 



^— NAKR on EIES 



V 



^EYb:^iHTO/tESLIE C«fTER/ IllTFiDr<.CTICN/CW:t5£RtflI«£. ft: 51 



The Fev. Uslxe HirC«RTGR» DiRGCTOR OF FxELD LVowxcaNS Fon nc U.S. 

STXniX.HTX*C Xr*TRCPUCTX»l TO THG UPCDnx^C HtJWXNdS FOR R GROUP RT CkJFCH 
THE CROSSI^DROS VESTCRORV nCRNXMS. 

»l-*.JL^'^^' CCCX«XOM UNTUCK TO PECOmoO THE CSTREt. X SfHflCNT OF R 

mrxoti**. Rwocrv or FtRCE rno tD^rLXCT FEsouurxoM to Co«rcss uxli. eEp«oG 
>'XR EIEb'^ For fnonc C€TR1ls» +F£fi5 Ci^ CC53. 

Sinnp^ °r INTRCDLCTXOM Bv Thc p^^.. leslxe H. Crrter 

* WmT XS T^ NRTXQt^ COTIXTrJEhn- TO PEICE^ 

* UXLL THE FECCRRL COVEFNITCrn- PU.OU XT'" 

* Is PrjERxcR ftenov to rcccpt xt"' ^ 

5m<:ST.-^^^i^ rooeTt^s ^ S!'* 

jEBRCHiiJn o/r THC puet-ic rcEuirc should cue nccEo Dtcenurr -m ni^i-JT™ 

M^. CrRTER Cn^lR good OVERVXEU to THG EnrwttftDL*jn „ ^.^ _ 

^^SJ IS,"^ "^«u:l»Eo XF SUCH RN Rcrony xs to cone xnto ecxNT ^"^^ 

«»aBUEns UXTH COtrLXCT XN HOflE^ RNO ODmUNXTXES* ^^^f*^ ^ 

JvsTcn. it^HBT HeouT wviNC IT uiTH EIEs") "^'■■-6'<o< CWl-E vaTl,«i 
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vU 217/The Klvk« Net>Mrk 



' -3. . . 

ComCHTS BV hlUDXCNCC 



\ 

NAPCK <$n EIES 



tnUW PlCh*WOSON...I sec rtPFOTURC.CVCKV CHURCH SHCUI_0 HtRC n 
peFCCWCR UNO HRS CTC THROUGH THC ftlWOEnv. ^MRT '^^J^J^J°^V^^^' 
ft^L ty P SUDOGN I «n DCTTIfO CXCITCO n»OUT TWO unvCS rOR THC rUTURC. 

1. ThC NOJ TGUCC0(W«C«TI0KS LIKC JOHM SOUTHUOftTH IS CCTCWSTRBTINa 



£, Thi» Pence ACi«cnv ioc«. 

STCU-n lKeDn...lT sccns thrt this 3«3u.o r«rr bg just dopcstic but n 

TL!D-f^OHCCO COnCSTIC RHO I fTTGRKUT I DNWL . ^ 

CnRTeR...ttLL, THCRC IS SOHC DISCUS«im BS TO HC3U O.TCNSIVC CPU RN ' 

ft^ccnv EC TO RETOiN ErrccTi^id. It hicjmt lose errccTivcHCSS in oivcrJJTv. 

KlK-UE Tf*^RGI...I HrU: eCCfi R VOUUNTECR RT OUR rvihiKi rteiDHCoRMaoo 
iiSTice CenTgr, ^^^^ u«s pnTTCR^co like thg procrrh in RruBrrrn. I see 
tmrt n» otc unv such pc«x rrkgrs cou-O kcli* in Locm. cor*-LicT RCso-urim. 

CRRTER...I RWI n PRDCRRH LIKE THRT BCrCRC. CONGRESS PW SEC THC 

Aifvxrv^ Rs R ruNoiKi 3auRce for such cou«:ils. fl snxiv or Kniciocs 
iNOicwxcs «-rcsT nujfls»s n hxstdrv or prst cof*-LicT. Pcrv^^ps ecttcr 

RESOWUTIOI or THOSd CONTUICTS UIU. TOVICC SOCX«. BENGTIT^ TO SOCICTV IN 

THC roRn^OT rcuCR ccrths. 

rtuLTir«Tio«i. Busihc^ses mvE^toicnrco «N' intcrcst in hirii*! or 

TRRININD PCBCC WIKCRS RT RN flCROCnV. ThIS COULO PRD^IOC FOR INOiyiCOR_S TO 
HCUP CPCRTC "uIN-UIN" SXTUMTICNS FOR EUSJNGSSCS IN RELRTIDN TO T«3SE THEV 
CCn. UITH COnCSTIGRLLV jjf*© DVCftSEBS, 

toso^iNC Kx>£Ofn..Wc hwc scvcrbl Pence Corps CR^teuRTCs in this * 
CMu^. Hgu uom-o THC Pence Corfs pclrtc to such rn ftcf*ocnv> Hou uou.© 
Twe WORK or ficnCc Ccrfs fit in'> * 

)>RTER. . . THG LXGI«l-nTIve rSlhCWTE INCLUDES OWtlNIhC THC RPLC OF FCRCE 

•:oRPs. It hp« egoi strtco thht Pence Ccjrps uouj bc rn csscwtiw, prrt 
cr thg flcnocrv in thot thg Rcrocw cmnoT be pcrelv an iMTeLLGCXunu^ » 

IMSTITUTIOtU ThGFC It KXO FOR CXPCRIEKTIfl. PRppRRHS PNO FCRCC UaRRS 
COULD O-FCR THRT, ThRT UOULO IWE PeRCC CoRPS' R HORE POLIJIO*. CNTIJV. 

Hbu UOULO Twe RCST or thc world mieu thbt nbvG' Com iT ©g hun ootsxcc or 
co<.twnGfir ca» within TMsr burcrucrrcv'^ T+<rg l^^^ ™ 
inogpghocnT 'eoRRO. ^ 

ELilC HO...l*«T RBDUT thg RBLnTIONS UITH THC UNITED HflTIOHS'^ 



CRRTER.^.THGRC HRS ^EN COOO RERCTION XN THRT THC nCROEfT.' COA-D 
PRDVIOC InPORTWT SKILLS IN CONFLICT RCSDLUTIOM THRT UCXXJD RIO nCRBC^ OF 
THE W ITiELF, It CCULD VCLP fill n SERIOUS vmO THRT E/IST* RT PRESEr/T. 

fifC^EU UlhO...IS T>«FE hNV RERL OPPOSITION TO THG CONCEPT OF PERCE, 

(jHiCH SEtans 2X3 ruftwvcNTRL. The nnouiT or'niLiTRRv expenoiti^e scehs 

TRKilC BUT hou do VOU pER- UITH THC INTERtWT lONRL SiTURTIOlP 



$TELLR IkECR. ,,I THINK THE BCCCPTRNCC OF PGRCC IS R FOR^DONG 

CWCLUSIOI. Thc LfVCGR COmurjITV HRS STROfJC RD<,«:RTeS to THC T>CORV TI-WT 
URR UILL RLURVS E> 1ST RNO UG TVCRCFORG RLUWVS NEED niLITRRV STRENGTH TO 

ccRL UIth it. This i* yx uRR tdcntrlitv. 
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vU 2)7/The RIvk* HtCwork MATCH on ElE$ 

piTHOUT v'lQCCKCC «»o thc nccd TO miMTBin « CMjnrcc TO TMj^r orr TMe 
CcrtxttiST THrem-. 

With t>w» it LKico th«t «u. ^xxxc contimjc tvc discussion p<s 
fivwrrtci^fmrri: kt ThC hcwincs Ax.v T n^c. ^. 

CUC9.o:55 >fMiIIMCMt1^> ».«SIh»i HAWAII t»K4.f 'fK^^XFtlcVi T'::<3 



Hcxjsc or PEFFCJOirprrxvc** I?t5-I?rc. ■C''«ci»» licrmrz ComiTTccs Djcm^* 

rtmjR^ Frsow^ccs* FirJ^wcc* wjo 'tTts^^^*^ mttpirs. UiKws-iTv of 
H*H«n» £d.F.»» Hw^"nPt> Lwu Soool* J.T, I«istinguishcd niLiT«Rv CfV^CR* 
PCTir^iNG r»ffin rne Aww Frsos^.'C yiTn the m^t*. of Licutomnt Cclxjnol. 
Furrwop* Pia_cr»E»s of thg House* l?'7c> tftoajiRirxs ftCfviNC in pclitichl 
^ichcc wc> ccr^antrKttT frucv courses in frKKicm* dftiKXfisiTies,i 

.^4^ UF<€» "ICC 0«IR. I^IRCCTOF* CCNTCH f h.lH. UP ll . I TWN 

^TUC-ICS* WO iteSOCIRTC FlJOTESSOR OF iCCIOUOCV* LWr-CRSITV OT Mlfi^QURI «T 

$T. Loui^ riprTiojnu.v imdcocniseo author itv in tk ricuc or a>*xiCT 

ftEsoLuTiou i=in>«R OF THiPi* r£M lu rcw (=ffM=ie DurtiCTt i^^ne* first 

.*iRTIO*«_ U3R»'^HQP IN CaTtWITV CRISIS InTCHV-CHTION. 1971; «ND P-PHJCIFflLS 

CCtftJNiTY OCr*XICT IIiTtRiCriTICfi: THEC-fV. FfMCtlCE rt^i ETMlC^. 

.!C«< M. hSHI*fCiCt.» ticnecA of Cocrcss* <P-Chip> fitcx l^iJS»; Hcxjcc 
EcuomoN HNO LnecsA ConniTTEc* .tuoicin^v Coviittcc* Sguxt 
INTCU.XBCNCC CoTnirrcc ^dvcrsicmt of CIiR» FU[» H33ft «rc Ioxnsc 
Intcluxcocc ifccrcic^). Hmv«r!c Couxcc* ^.S.S Cnro ^tmtc Scxxx, of Lnu> 

HfXjnMClfCGLiXCC* Hc»3ftnFV L.L.C. PueUI^XC:; THC .tOtCsTOJN IfCO*CNCOJT 

TMFscc OTVCR ccriTRM. ^^<io rcu^FnTCTts. Frcif^iorr of tmc F^cccon RifiRC 

FROn TWG C«ICCR Or^ LWFWvCTTC in \l*7& for "OOTSTHNOING LGRCC^SHIfi IN 

CcreKTTtrc Wow_o ConPi»4isn." • 

hiRTHUR H. Iq*J€S. Fi»csiccht. 5ircc l?r5» rfcu »o«- Ca«-lTlo<» « 

cfisxjF ^ciM'xm ns n -_chthl,vtic- fcfcc ih Eiuit«u« the resdufxcs or thc _ - 
^Hvtrrc ^jO-iUR TO Ecm a* thc rmtmjEins of cisw.wmcsro niro«ZT2cs in tfcu 
«c«> CiTv, " Fcpjncw-v "ICC Fw;sicoit» Ihstitutc for Mcdirtion rno Ci»#t_xct 
PcsoLwTtoN* mt aRcnNt;:^Ti&r4 4JhiCh nc&irvrcs ccnmjNXTv oi^m^ts P^K^ tcpchcs 
TCCKMiauc* OF ncoiRrriort* r^ccarinTiotj rno r^iTRfrrroi. F'l^'iousvv 
nsfccinrpD uiju Coisct-icmco h&^m^ Cohprnics for II vOws. 

ELIcE F'X'iLItlhC* Professor R^ck Ch^ir* I^crr. of iociOLOCv» IfVRTnoun^ 

CCUiXCCr FORfCRUV FT0FC*?PR» It^T, «r i^lOLdC?^* L^HK^RSITV OF COLORf^. 

•Hjthorxtv xn tvc riGuc or ^E«cc RCfty«»CM. U.c. rWTio^ fromi^sio* for 

I^CSCQI HUTW RNO cOCIK. I^GVCUOWCNT pROCRRn* tUN. LVlKCRSlTV. 
LCICCRfHIR ROLCS IN AJCH OROf»4l£nTiaU3 fIS iNTd^NRrT I Cr^ PTRCC RCSCWCH 

ftsrociRTxoo Co*sO«TiLjn o* Frncc Fc*cf»CH. Ec<jcrtio4 «n& £«cv<CLOPrcHT* 

ftnCRICRN ^lOUSCIcm. i^SSDCIRTIOo ItlTCfKfjMTIOM- <:OCIOUOGICf^ f^SZXXLim iaf49 
pNC- flnCRIc4* l=(5S0ClRTIO4 FOf» T^F rtc^WJCCTCNT OF cCICm. f^jTVOR or CIOiT 
ECO-f OTR SI» OOrCN RRTXtuCS* RRTW e CTS RNO CHRPTCRit XN OTVCM SOO^^ 

XM TVC RRCRS OF £OOIOt-OCV MrO CO^*>rtT '^RCHCC ^TUOICS. 
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Coalition, ^i^,, D.C. Fowxw.v Mcr«^ cr^i^F^SS 
r^,l^ ^'^^ °^ Tnusrm or Houro Unj;toxtv rnd 

Uii^^itv or niCHic^ $o«L. Htxcs «oo^ cdsiSTTiar, Eia^ 

lTcn..t...#^ .l-^{e^c^ 

rfiPO? ConrtissiONCRS* Corrx>*jcc «' 

Poucot mo Pmicctn or tmc Iu#-cv HtHfXS 

T^!? r*fTJ»lN. UmXTTlX TO MXSC FUNOS ^ DCOUWCC CXTX2CN 

UWinXTTCCS ON toxCUUnjRC l»« tti SciO«X rVO TcC>#<3LCGV. 

giTOiiTv DxsivrG iwxccs or tmc Atcrxo^ Awithbtiok 6s50CI«txw. 

PWCS5X»*«. I-WCTITX»«R XN HCSOUMINC OIWWS MXHTTO 111 
'«t-XC StXXXS* SPCCXW. COUCfTTXDN* mJOCNT C€S CC0 f £. tmr>t3H9 WCtJLT 

wjTx-oxsoMnxNPrrxm iwcxcs m cqnrxjNXTv ccvcu^tcnt, LccnjRCRf Hpvt<j»«» 
JJS S In ^Si^S!S^^ °^ CaracT FrscuiTjtw to tc hclo JoS 7 

^ PCftSOJS UXSHXHO to ^TESfXFV- O^CR EIES SMOUUO fScwCSS GXTMCR OR MTM 

1. ^*<XKxy m4 ^ciTO^.* EC rowxo; uhwrr rrwjcri^c^.Wo ORCiwxsm-xoN^ 
TMC f^c^-^"*** Tci-ccirr>i*<icfrpi»is nrcr conFurcn ctorroojcifc ec usco xn 
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vU Jl7/Th« RIvU Httwork -fi- ' /W« on E ICS ^ 



s 



Tmc U.S. lonwcss h«3 csT«»t.xs>«l> m connissiori to studv p#««sj*-s 
« fimriDN^ ncwccrv or Pcwcc f»» Cor#*LxcT RcsolutionJ its mjuposz m^o 

ODflLS* COST «NO sire; LOCBTIOf*; f»C» ITS (TVC ftcnCCTlv'S) RCL«TI»lSHIfi 

TO cxixtik; Fcccw^c ^^xncics we iRstitutioms or Hidhc5» EDuarriON. 

Clg£9 CC59 F0« aucsTi^ws tmrt niCMr ec weco rs FOi»iTS w 

RCrucCTXtJj «NO CCri'KJNT TVWT CDULO 6C I HCCT ^^ OI V ^TCO' INTO TCSTinONV. 

CUGSTION on H POSSIBX^ I^TIOTf^ AOCCHV W FOCC 

I. In tOi BO.ID.'C TW«T KMJ TWC U.i. CCHL^ WITH CC»4n.ICr* BCTUCCN 
^^RTIONS IS» * 

m, ajxi nrc iNcrrtnTK-c 
^ t. fccAcs?CD Bv TRwiTfOTM. ncTKXs OT c>rn.i»^ 
c. inn.iciT OR o^iCT on tmc passxe4.c us-c or r»cn 
D. mcvewTivc n«> cqutitcrs cscruTiorntmi viaix»cc 
• ^ 

£. Do vou eci-icvG th«t "Fcnte mKXMo* f€> >cncc KCI:FI^c* kws flovi^co 

TO « 'STWTC-Or-TWC-WT" FOR SVSTCnUTIC PV^TLICnTIC^I INS 

n. TZflCHiNO SKILLS Pence nrtKiNO 

B. i3<nniNmi£»i or Thc "cRXTicm. rwss" or kxm-ixcc concicivc to 
FCScmcH nND rico^ous nNncvscs- 

t. WOBCCn SOLVING WO FKJC»«SI* 

O. ^TWC«TOIZ«TIW or TtCWiOUCS «NO rtCTXroUOC?.' IN WICTICC 

5. ^*oxx> TMG U.c. csrmt^iSH mi institution or ftc«ccnv ccDiorrco 

TO FtRCC RNO THC POKXrVL PCSOLUtlCM OT C0t*T.ICT'> 

Ir ves» 5W0ULO it iCorcRcssl cotcCNTwrrc on tmc ' 

- ItlTCR*«TIO*«- LCt'O. ...VCff 
ItrCSTIC LCVCL ...SC£ ...NO 
EOTVI LO'GUJ ...VGS 

4. Ir RN Rciccnv for Percc rno Co#-lict FtsoLuriai ucrc cstrblishcdi 
rureiKJ in lkxc or in wrt would rrSbr^lv cotc rnon t^c Fcccw. GovcwrjENT 

t-URM^TLV UJCRESS RLLOCRTCS ^435 niLLlON RGR CRV TO ItCrCNffC. 

Va vGU THI^«^ n po»ccntrgg oij thg Ioxnsc Iucgct should *c fiLLOcfrrce 
roR m^TEPumriKfCSi sixh rs p»i flcRCcnv roR Pcrcc Rr« Ca*T.iCT 
Pcsolution"^ ...vcs ..«r« 

Ir UHRT PCRCCNTTICG ...1-5*. ...ld-£55i ...O^CR cS^ 
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£4 t^> si 

M?^TS«.»^ MITH FIFTY-aC CO-SPCf{SC<t<i IHTPOWXE 
Fia TCESTftKISW U.S. rt(>^icm' CT PCfiCE 



MttSHlMGTOMi I«.C. — ^i.S. Sehrtor Swo< rwrsuNTO'(IK**»iU>. with 
cCN«TC3i« v»CNNXNcs RnrocL^ HKJorT Ux^DXNxnJ p»« rvw< Hrttxho fRH>asbNJ 

XNTWroCXD WECXSLJlTXai IW.'I0X»I3 roR THC C*T*»Ll=vrCNT or « t><XTCO CTBTO 

Hcwccns* cr Fence. Thg PfioFosm^ uoulo owv out thc nzcamctcmrriatts op tkc 
'J.S. Camxssxon cjn Ppoposwj tor tmc ri«TXt»«. ftrnocnv or FWcc wo 

*^*TLXCT RcSCXA/rXONt (JHXCH SUBflXTTCO XTS PXNML RCFORT TO THC FVCSIDOIT f»JO 
TO THC COCWSS ON OCTOCCP* £0» 15^1. 

Im mrm^t 5£ Scn«tors» xncxudinq thc hk^xx urtjr»*KEn aox»«o 
xaiTROOccxNC thc exuu» «NO MnTsu*«c«. UHQ scuvco «s cwxRTm or THC snjov 

CCmXSSXON* f»»Ol*JCCD THRT SXnXUW LGOXSunrXON faRS XNTROCICCD XN THE HOUSC 

or RcF^cscfrmxiKXS ev Pef. Iiw4 Guxckjtrn il»-ki»<s«s) ♦ i.wa £=cnvco «s m rcr»cn 
or THC connxssxoN. 

In ^ srcEXM ON thc So*rrc rtxxjft rocJ^^'t f*Trsi**<cn s«io Tv#rr thc 
-PHOTOCc U.S. ftcnooTV or fence ucxxxf ec,m xNTCw?xscxPLX^«^v xnstxtutxcw 

C€^OTCD, TO ihTTznymTzotmL. pence* It louud scrvc XNSTXTUTxorts f** 
^iK>rv'xwj«_s rti both thc pRXvf?rc f»© mj^uxC s cm ows t>«oucx pence wscmtHi 
to LCWT XON> TnnxNXNC »w XMroRmrxoK scrvxccs* Its 4«pk uxu. pccus on tk 
CLcroiTS or pcnccf tvc (r^j^cs or upk? pno thc skxu«-s hccccd to pcsouvc 

XNTCR»MTtONPU CO^XXCTS UlJXXiT ^VXDLCWCJC. TkK ACPCCnv UOJLO PCSPa>0 TJ2 

cwccKNS PNO PCTX^^'XTXCS or pJcnecRS or CacpGSS» thc E.xecutx'^ EppNC>*r mo 

PCPS»« XN PPXVPTC C^TCI^XSC PNO ^^tXlJNTPPV PSSQCXPTXONS. It UGU<^ KIT CC 
" PQLXCvmKXNC XNCTXnrrXON PK> UCULO tcr rHTCRMCNC XN OXSFUTCSv^ 

r "Thc ftcPDcrri' uculo 'ee n rcccRrtu_v-CRcirreo» rOv-pPornrV^xr^jCPoocNT 
COF/BPPTXON. Its cope budcct lxx^ cone rpon rcoci^A. p pp^up xpTicxsy »ut 

.XT^UtXLD PLSO SDLXCXT PPX^^-PTC SUPPORT. ItS PPXNCXPPL rpCXUITlCS IJ3UUD BZ 
UXPTCO XN THC t*«HXHOTC»i» ^.C. PPGPi BUT IT UOULO »:^CUOP CXITPePCM 

cvtcnsxon ppoDPprs rcr nccr thc nccos of pcopu: th^ou&iout tk countpv« It 

OXLO PWJ/XCC CWWtffTTC WO POST-OPPCUPTC CCUCPTtcm. PPOCTtPf»> l^3P t«XCH 
.TirCHTS PT XNSTXTUYliOlS OP HXDHCP COtxaTTXON mil O PCCCXVC CRCDJT> WO 

C3X)UCT yopKSHOPs WO oTHCP c»mf4jxho coucPTXori sgRvaccs rop putcxc wo 

^XC«prc i^JXlUP XNOXMXCOPLS wo 0PCPNX2PTXDHS PXPCtf PT DCVCLOPXNO WO 
5TPfX?THewlNC THCXP a>n.XCT ftCSOLUTXON SKXULSS PNO XT UOULO COHOUCT 
PCfCPPCH PNO DXS£CnXKmC XNFOPnrtTXDN ePSCO ON XTS rXNOXNGS» ' CXPLPXrCD Tl-C 

Hpijpxz*'LnjnPKCP. V 

"In pooxtxon* p Ccntcp pop Intcpnptxonpi- Pcpcc uolxjd tc c^tp»i.xjhco 

UXTHXN TVC ftXGr^ TO UHXCH UCPOCPS PPOH ThXS tMTXON PNO PWROO " »C 

ppTOXNTeo TO snjov; pno thc Acpocnv uould cstpsuxsm pn puppo op p Ita**. . 
or Fwcc TO EC ppcscmeb pN^o«J-v *v thc Prcsxogwt op thg U^xtto Stptcs^ - 
^xo Mptsvinpop, • 
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"Tnc cSTinmrcD cost cr such ^occnv is •^'Cfv ncjccsr. Cur bill 

UOlXI> «UTTOISC THE CSfW*. I jmCNT DT « Sc5 nlLUlON F^ND FCW THC l-UFC^^SC 

pr rPciuiTics rw thg U.i. toro^ or Pcrci:, Hr* r sTSiLuiSr^ 

RUTHORirm-ion rop» thc hCTOcnv»s tirst vc«r or otortioms. hiuuigm 
uojccBC FHiTHCDRiOT rv>^ THC sca>*>-v™ a^,^iore or jy^ Fwc toicw - 
Tom^^RUTMORirirrioN or niu-iori* umicm is less t»*»^ cm-tcnth 



TMC CCST . 



' This is n noccsT cost inoced ukcn conpmco to tmc cost of ncrmimiua 

Ji^J^^^^ ^^^'^^ n«IHTHINI«i ca*STf*4T lOTINCSS TO s,„e 

OTHER M^IONS UlTH rO*C TH«N IILLlCt* IN nlUlTF^ RSSIST^Ccf 

«fiD TECHNIC?*. RIOl rtUIH OF IT TO FEffllK THE mVC DF t«^0 II IN 

Europe the Fiwciric E«sin. w in 

,-T»fJ2r^rv^';l*^?^2f^ '^"^ ELiniNPrrc our KtEO ro« « st^^onc 

JWTIOrjRl. DEFOJfC «NO rCWICN RI0» BUT BV LXmilKl TO Ct^ ulTM 
INTCRNRTlDfJf*. X^ISnJTCS UITMOUT |»C£ORT TO VIOLENCE* UE LOULO INCKEHSC CUt 
r*mO*«. 5ECLRITV BNO RECUCC OUR REUIFVCE ON CDSn.*f LJEPTO^. " 

The U.?. CofnissioN on PwoposnLS tor the r<RTiONRu toccnv cf Pepcc 

!Ef*^'°" CHRIREO 6V MWTSUW, «NO CONCOCTED ITS STUOV 

or RMJPOS^S FOR R NRTIOhWL PERCE PCOJCV FOR R bXXC VEW*. 

•'ri*»lNG THRT PERIOD 10»©eO PROSPECTK-C UlTI«SSCS UERC COrm^TTED RM) 
n'j;^?.^ S^I^ '^''^ HERRINGS HELD IN H AnERICRN ClTlCsTTott^ 
UOS? FOR iNFORrRtlON ON THE HrurI I ^«rrincS. I G«3UP DISCUSSIONS 

RNO INOIVIDt**. INTERVIEWS uERC RLSD HELD BV COm I S^5 1 ONERS R^© STWT. 

Lonni^sio* rtxt* thrt dcthods of co^^ICT resolution co exist Rre »we in 

USE RT T>C LCCRL* StRTC RNO NRTIC»«L LCVEl^f" t*rrSUr«qR SRID. 

"HCXE^'CR*" RCOGO» "THIS 6O0V t3F ».»JOULEOGC RTO SKILLS NOT BEEN 

rULLV REtOGNirED OR ErrCCTK-EUV LTTILirED BV T« FCOGRRL GQ^-CR^rCNT. " 

The ComissiON caicujDCo thrt tjcri; should ec r focused fcccrm. 

^|VCSTnO^IN PER* IN THE FORfl OF RN flCROCm. iJHCRC NRTIONRL LErSs RNO 

mmn> frdti rll ijkj<s of life uoulo lown to iw.v sixm skills. 

"ESTReLISHTCNT DF TKI U.S.*ft^BOCnv OF PCRCE fcJOULD 0«BLE US TO SRV 
SJirSS^ "^'•X.** WrnONRL COP*. OF RRTlOfW. AnCRIcmS," SRID 

^iRTSlWSR, "It would CSTW-TSH-THI: t^ITEO StRTCS US THE FIRST 
INCUTTRIW-ISCD CCL^T PV IN THE WORLD TO T»<E ^ITI'-* RCTIO* TOUW 
INSURINCS UORLD PERCE IN THG FUTURE EV TCRCHI^C FUTURE LOCCRS DF ThK WORLD 
3>« PRT OF SETTLING UrrCftNRTIDNK. Ct^lCTS ulTKXJT JtESORT TO -XOLENEeT^ 

CIC^ (;ni<> ."OK* H. SOUTHJORTH lHftMftII»3£l) V^li^^ i:l5PM L: 15 



.iCr»rroR S#rrk Mrtsumwr is in Hwjrii oh jb euJv finp*. ueei- before the 

STRRt OF the 97th CONGRESS. 

SUNORV* 4© S£ UTtLL liCK OFF 1HC FIRST DF SEVKRRL PROCRRnS ON 

THE TOPIC or THE MrtIONRL PCRCC ftCRCCnv RT THE lOt^OflM IMS-T) «ERVICE DF 

Church df^ tp-c Crossrords* lil£ Lv^kcrsitv ffjojuc* Honolulu* hKiRXi. Hjs 

PEfJRRKS RRE CMTITLCD* 
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NAKR on e ICS 



At 5pn (HST) mc u:u_ ncrr utith sonc rcr^^ or ^ Hwzs CowlItion 
ro« n HRTXQhM. ftwocfN' or Pocc tmc Rixiaious Socictv or Frxcnos 

t^CTXNC ^taU^ IN HcaNOLULLJ. ThXS UXU. WZOlt* 'THC nj»4S rOR. CROTTCR CITXZCN 

wwTScxpfrrxoN f»c> i%vwckcss or t>c nixds to rssxst u* OKTrtho thc MfVf^ 
ccaisunrXDN pmssco. ^ 

^ CieS:? ecu? .tow H. SOirrHMOftTH (HRURII»3£1) l^n/€£ i:46 f*! LS2£ 
KEY*:>TWCP^mSUiF«ft^^SSRWIM^ CIiSi£SCC117/ ft: lie 

Sunrwv or Sew. rijfrsiJhWGM'f CROSSiionos kci^ks 
Si*c«v» 10 ^1 8£» Church or thc Cwjssj^ords, tooujuu — Sch. 
rruccNT BT Tx Nowev L^NivoisiTv or HnuRXX. He sjiluto Odssnoro rm its 

UONG MXSTORV or SUPPORT CT PCKT PROCSROnS. 

He RCVIEWGO THE MISTORV or PCHCX UcOPSUmpN IN CENCRPU m« HIS 
Sfilir^l^il^-JI^^^'ui!"^^ ^* PRCSCNTUV IN THC SC^«TC ComiTTCC ON LfW« pr« 

yunw Kcsajftccs. He thinks fcprxncs roR thc »ili. npv in Mwch or this 

SCRR «NO THITT « PWSSI'-C CR«S«7«XrrS crrORT" RCROSS TMC aXJNTRV IS NTOCO. 

He succcsTco iNOivicunus uritihg: 

^ Fricmw to cpnPRio< roR support t^xx thcir tU4 uasisLwrxsR*. 

* herscRS or thc.Liwcjr we Htipn Rcsourccs ComiTTCc. 

* EDITWS or tJCUSPRPCRSr o 

* ConnuNiTv DRcmizuriDNs uith nmutpTCS prout© tvc coumtrv. 

Mrtsunpqr snio» "Thc thrott or ^Axau^^R is or>«: tm: PRi«:im. 
cofccKNS or r«T thc flncRiCRN PEDPtx tUT or CITI2CNS w.'CRSCPS.- rt: 

auQTCD KCTIREO GCHGRf*. OhPR ErpWjCV» "Wc KJ«U TORE PWOUT UPR PK3UT 

pence. »-j«u torc nvour kiu-ino tkmn nsour living. " 

JOHTI ke»#4tOV STPTCOt IN HIS INPUCURPTlOU POORCSSt n*TT T>* Ptf^SUIT 
o r PCHC C XS tCT RS CMVWITIC PS Tf« ^SUIT OT WPR^^UT IS VITP^iV 
I nPOR 1 PNT. 

A--r^^S^SS^*^ ^ ftTCRICPK TOPLT^ g lBP F CTOV rOR P 

or fiatc PNo Tvc pcorixs or thc uoRCCTra to thc U.S. rw 

IXPCCRSHIP tW THpT REZIPRO. 

I*<iu: p npoa^iTv or ftncRiCPMS pftow to rcci. mp is iNCV'iTPeto 
^ipTs^*JPcn sridt 'Nou is tor thc Ttnc roR cprk>«ss. . . it is p tiitc to licmt 
^^jv«i«tcc roR pcpce. " He cuosco uith thc qudtc (»jo hotv). . . 



..-flu&acD mc THC Pcpcotpkchs 
For Tf«v Shpuu Inhcrit tvc Eprtm. 
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ClCe? OClc* CHJfXM Cf THE CPOS^FC^mK (HCTKUtU.j^) 5:ir fltl 

FEfCE rt:flitEhY IS Hf< IifEft k*<^ TIME Hss a^rc 

UftSHlHiTCH •« It's STXF^Rxrmi x^n't xt» tmc hgxt or thc Britism 
^ mrnK^f iTEFnxNa KiKOSf tmc occi»4 to ^^ctwxcvc n txn>e! ckcui* or isumos rhmr 

PEFCO^T or THC UOR1.D H«S ^C«^R «cWd OT. 

■^s ?TRnxr«? rpcn (^xletcirt «^ Suu-x^.w I^Cflv xn thc EK:KcraLridi uc mc 
?orT or HcuDxr^ cur bp^kth mxf Ti^vxNa to rxcu^c gut xr thxs xs rtMN^i 

TRM3XC RXOxduLQUS'o 



ir's pRDWecv csr thc mer.>Zf «s iijcn xt xs n sn.CNoxo 

xLLurrwTxm cc u^f^ tmc Uhtco ^Tmcs cculo use n Pence hcbochv. 
rxrrv-Twa iomrofis fno KM nervcRS or tkc House, »*tvc «-fcwv rokcgo to 

SUW»CRT H PROPOSCD PCBCC ^tWDCnv THfTT UCULD TH^lNi. nCDXHTDI^S «N0 CWTUXCT 

nnmocRS to ►cl^ mTXCNS xnvouved xh oxspurcs. 

It • XT ocxsTCO ttLftenoyy tmc U.S. cdulo wf^»c pwoc p«jv«XLr«MX> 
jtKCiFCtbOir or thc ^^thtc rep«RTncKT> n furcc or e.>w^T coi^xlct nf»«icRS 

UHO CCULX' BC KCUPJNO THG U jH. * t)KXfZRN> rvC RRdcNTXMI HZSOUJC THC P^XSXS 
>CPCCnjLl-V DURXMO TfC TuO UCEKS XTS? TmCS TMC WWW TO CT TO THC 
FRUH-WOS. * • 

* 

t^mh. HmrxcLD* RhOifc. » cnc cr thc pnuciFfL. ^ratisoRS or n oo^nrc 
exu- THfn WDULO pwavxcc rw sonc $68 nxu-xoN ovc« tm^cc vcws to set u» n 
Pcwre ^«C€3nv. "With thxs F^LKumo Islwnos inxNC^ eeconxNO nuxi^t n 

TR«C3XC-C0nCDV» THXS Xi R TXnC rOR SUCt^ H FDpEC TO 9K. CXCWTCO ThC SCONC 
or FaTO*TX«L CONTLXCTi" SWVS l+ITTXCUD. "i-VWT H LOT OT PCam.C CON'T 

itcn.;zc xs xt twccs onlv n s^wk or icNXTxorj suxtcm to gcgxn 
uNCorniRaiJLCD c^msioN or vxolojcc Ccroxng-to catruno^mioti, 

"He lx*x o*< TMe nevss er NUCLcm unR*" siws rtsTFxeLO»''%JnxT txu. Of«: 
or the suPCf^oueRs ccrs xrwoLwro. Wxth thc civiiv r«:ctf«ck uc'rc on 
Tco«v» u^♦^T's rne othci^ supcr«wd|.t« co'^ It's got to gct xw^tx-vcoi too*" 

Ref* Ifm~Gi-XQvr?»j» Ij!-KflN..3 is tmc caxpr .sraisoR cr thc Fence toioenv 
eiu. HMD cc^Rxecs tT ns so<ieTHxrs "mm* could rtMcrxorj lxkc hn 

iNTCPtJflfT XDK«L IXDXWTXDH RND CaiC^LXRTXON ECKvXC^Cy qCNCFpnXNG CaI*CIIT XSC W<0 

^ssmoi una bok>cr caiFi.xcTs. " Tt« U.ll. xs NofHXNC ncRc th^ a puncc to 
RXR c«xc«.t»ccff* T^cw: oocsn't seen to ec «n i^McoftE xnstxtutxon uxth 

WrOPU: TPWXNCD to PCSOLSfZ COr»XICTS. " • ' N 

T»« iCfCm or n Pence ft«ocnv urs rxftST pROPOsco-ev Ggopcc Wf«hxnotoh» 
swvs {VitfxelC. /It's r^ir ore or thgse uxlo> lxbcwil ctt«XP»TS. " TmXS 
pnsT rn.i.f n pac^xdo^tipl comxssxori xssucd n rpMofwiuc pgport on xt nrtcp 
HOLOiNQ HCRRXNOS pRDUNo THC ccuMTRv* Thc Flm'xoMPc Pofcc fcpocnv Cnnpffx^i 
m:poouprtoxo xn Mrshxnctomii hps Kf«> XTS ncntCRSHXp OROu rPon^fCH^ xn 
JpMjfwy 1961 -m "ucu. prst 3D>ec«0*' mxi> «ccoroxhg to xts cxcnrrxvc 
DXjiccTO»» MxKC Mrpcs* p J^^w. ftcpocTiv CRPCunre una scrMS uxth thc 7th 
-Flcct coring Mcrlo Mrq II'^rvMO Kansn, 



• \ ■ ' ■ 
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.VI tx T>c wcrccnv woux rlso rocba »* coin.iCT ^csoluti on i n 

rr^itiLicsi conroiiTiES f»o unto^n«^#»QtiTCNT ^cuwriottsi tv« crouing suwort 
rcR T^c cttiCEFT IS R »»cn.cnTiaN tar "tkc i«co nxx nwoss tvc counnv to oo 
.^orcTHirJO wauT tmc ud^o ebi^is** rl^cs £nvs. 

T>« SOCC-UUCD HCnKIlCS THC FTCWCC ACBCCnv KILL rcR iV^IL 

Cl. a.IO-mi THC HCXJ5C UILL Pf»C31»«LV MOLD >CPWlNhs 51DnCTinE IN JlW. 

It >ms THC £Wpi»ort or LiicRwu* ^rio cnjfscK^-mKtrs. "It w COTTCMnoRE 
Twm n cumTCR or tk Hdu^c uzt«3ut n HCCi- or n tor or ^utcic ajf»roRT» ' 
3«vs Glio^n. "Thi* ri^ «c soncTHiNO uc cwi tfulv rowic n tiFW^Tisi^ii 

rCtJiCCOLOaiCf*. CC3«-XTIC»4 uith. 

T^€ PEK:C ftCflDEnv rfOPOSPl. CCSW^.CS TMC ^U#^ORT Of T>C PUKUIC. As 

Mf^pgs uc MRi/EH»T cc»« ''•wcM TO irtSTZTLiTicunuirc i«crtcc-iktGi"iNG fircc 

THE LVjITCD f*ITlt>»£ U«S rORfUID VCIW* nCO. I'te'vC LCWRNCD « UOT ntOUT K3U 

TO rr«-e um in the intcr^^jiw s^mst eut ue ►^t: m^o ucm^o sorcmiMC 
pwouT hcu to nnKE i^ncE. 



C1C£9 CHJRCH Cf T>€ CFOSSfcVil^ tK»<CU.Mi'^^?> 4- 5:£9 F« 

- LMl kr»'Sl^T<RPCR/rC V^iRRIftGS/il PPft'PG a: 1£0 

ue c»i 5rcnD^£57 eiu-iCN m fisoh. -^c^ r?^3 to iwiNrniN wso**. 
tf^R* UE ,a:irrniM.v Mrroi»i> sonc ^60 niU-ZOfj to cc'cuof ^ mscr^ fd« 
pck:c. FtoiooiT FriWN cduco oo n ujt uonsc «)uitc«.lv ti-^ cne^fcc twe 
Ft:«x ft:FC€^v» RfC* ns mg, m«s h^ustrhtcd* ^€ c«n oo n arr liORSc 
O I FLOWT I cn.Lv . . • 

ThI»sK HOU HEUPTU. XT UOULD m^C BECM TO HIWC THC PCWCCnv ^FOOV IN 
£> ISTCfCC ImSTCHO CT DCTTIND IMTO MOT UHTER ev STRTINO TW^T UC UCRE 
n»IE>CS WITH BOTH SXDGS* PWGWi CDULO Hf^C f»#IOUCCO T>«T THC tfrllTCD 

Stwtcs uns nmiNG m^niLfwtt « ctwe cr tk bcst ncoiwrofts in tk uwud to 

FrITRIN mC flMi04Tlrgffl»E«CH n wwxtul souutioi. 

He ijdulo becm bctteh arr* ^ woui.o tkc fCst cr us. 
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EsTiwciSHco : i^iSL'TiS y4rS? Ftt * 

LfiST noMriEo:, 4/12^5$ 5:40 m . ^ 

Lnsr naDiriEOMI/£?'-&I 5f4<i m ' . 

Jewess: * " * ■ 

^i|v«stT. ft^cwjE IViKwstT. dr ^xi to«S^u^^^R^ * ^ 

rcscMPTior*: 

Ooupi CPIE <a3>. ' ' - . , 
TxTuc: *T^»?isF»f^ ieTU9u< ^ » 

Of^aumi F™F£S,F££eppcH (30) • ' 

^^ojfix fiPPLE leERS i54) 
TiTuc: APPLE IKERS C« ElES 

Title: WCftnaia REWflflLlTATIOfi Cr Tt€ tlSABlXIt . 
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PutLZc Ca^'a^DCE: Ti:a{ MEETIhG (1030) 

You rvMc TMC cr«.st pcnscn ncrivc. 

145 iTcn*. CC 148 WKtTTCN oi 4/51/^:2 IgtS^ PH 

Ha XTcns MiTzrxS* ' 

CoNTtRiiNCC CHaxoc?! UST"-! 43 

ClOOe CC137 CHURCH OF THC CROSSROfiDS <HON(X«.U» 5967 



A^ziy^ 10M7 flri 

4/cO/eg llt37 



101029 CC122 The Rx»^ HcTwow< mxvKm£l7) 4/;£«y8£ ll:£7 PW Ltl2 

KD^t /f»t«Xf CEDENT mWPEfCE PCfil)EMY/i:Of*CR£SSIOt«. HEFftIHGS/ fit 12Q 

To, cEucwmE 3 vows m EIES# 
» : ^ ^«MfiII itio RlWCft ^ ' 

, Bftc>KXJO TO wntswr 

Thc Pence 'towcm> 
CoMSncsstDMV. HcmxNcs 

Lxvpl On-Uxnc ^ 

♦ ■ * HOIC XN ClKO 

le «»ri» TO l$t50 F.n. EST 



c:j^-ec^se^ Tut Rtwr hctotwc tRiv^ffiirr !r/£t^ Tn24m i.t4 

Ifc w»c Lxvc nr thc Pcncx ncnocrv HcmxNOs Bcr»s thc so#m: cdccwtxon 
^^^V^°^L PcxcR «uT ftncXk Thc tx^st phtcl is conxHO uf» 

cieata:l45 cxx^tNo uf, RxOkr r» rt%wrx 



o 
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HAKK on crcS 



TESTIh»W PECfifiWH? T«: fWOSED mTI.:«l fiCMG,. CF Pt(te 

Given tk wjwr cr ct»g»i.ii5Yi2- 75^1^,^51^*** °^ coNFtiCT ncsoumoH. 

rev£u>.|««T or (XTHow 5?"ciiS?>rrSJl swiDus comiTntNT tTtS^ ' 
tHC U|= or niuiiiSTi^^/^^ir.SS^i?' J*'^ i^tS^vk tn 
oc™<sT.^eU„iT..STSS-c=SS;irir?^,SS„'^*;?2^.«--° 
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vU 2I7/Tb« Mv^'H«twork ' ^^^^ ^ 



C1030 CC13>^ CHLW>i Cf* THE CX^^l^ iHaC«LW^»S^) ^/fil/gS 10»£2 PM 
LJ£3 ►0"S>x/t«PCR>t^ie£SCCU4/ fix 153 

►Evsx ^crrr fcr leb singer the nrtjohpl peace fiCfiiewTHO^irc^ 



Un> XT S»OJLO POINTCO-OUT XN THC MOWXNQS THHT T>« HnTXbM*. PCICV 

fta«cnv PUV^XNQ xrcuuccf tELixonnuNici«TX04S» «k> cawrcn xntowtxpn 

ST»mCC «NO WTRXCVW-. HUW i-irZ «X«5 TmUNSClCNTj KJr»»4 CRISES IW 
TUmiSCXENTX T>« nwONtTUOC or THC I^FCCXVCO CRtiXS nnrCN ON THC 

SPCCD UXTH \MICH XNTOfWrXON CIW »C SWXCKT TO ?CiW. COHFUTCR ^. „ 

CQr*-cRi:K:iNa» such w xs XLtusTHmcD »v thx$ iWTXCxp^wrxom J*t?l J**^ 
RSscntcxNC cr t«: thouckts mo hcco(toc«txo» or nl•^• «opu: u«3 ctxaD . 
HEUP ncojcc.Ttc revise or cnxsis» fwo hcuf «:Hxc^«;'ct«ruxcT fcsoujtxcn. 

« 

. Clcvwuv* t>« ij«u> Toonv cm t*a London nrrcno nxLXTrt^ solutxohsj m 
cxvxLXZfrrxoN xr ndr^nucH or huww litc cdulo>c ccvwtrtco »v n tmxm 
RESPWtfc. Thc t*iTX»#». Pzm fto«cw xs n bcoxnnxks to Rssomx tvc 

*0«UIWS THC TOOUf or CRXSXS RC5EX^TXQN PORC CRSXLV Hy«XLf«CC. 

r><V I> «S R CXTXIXN* 0»«3C THC CONGRCSS TO CSTfWUlSH « ttlTXaWU POCC 

ficf<c€nv» m- LCUST irr tx iUvci. or si*»fWT or one or thc th^cc nxLiTiwv 
«»cnccnxcs. -Crmi. C. CUMtK 

(PtcnsC SCHO wi* fcs$«3c TO «: rt <tJES 

KEY^X/t^fPCP/BflO^GRCUtEi' / , , / 

fan *xos or thc comxssxoN ncrxcus? -hicpo =i^^c55-?6 
For BRChCfioui© on tvc jcnj^tc »xu.» cie£9ceiu-U4 

« 

- • Thc t*RTXO«- ftnwccrw rp» Pence wo Com-lxct FcsoiairxoN »c R 

Cav>xs5i»4 ot FFO«jsm^ ran thc Hmtxomh. Aciwiv or Pence wo CtJNruxCT 
FEfO-UTroN «*nXTTco XTS RCJ-oftT ja Cxup^csi i^T 

xs f«U ECrOftC TK £M»tOmXTTtC QM ECU:«TXCW» fiRTS mo rtJORNXTXCS or^Tv« 

ConnxTTCG on Unm wo Hjtum RcfouRtxs. ^ 
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via 217/Th« AtvU N«tMork -K* 



NAfCK on CIES 



SiSiS ^^^^ "^^^ ri.rucRK CRxvKWtfil?) 4/^1^ I,..-,- l:5 

IwIG.) ■ 4/^l>fe2 1.":..! CuA I 

KEYS:/rtfra-4Cf«IN(>'INTTOWJCTC^ •» " c<s ly .J u-cT . 

* ^r*,2!Jif' i2? '■^T^ w Fio<co xrljbwHcmxNa wan. 3c*. .Tjjvrao xs * 
wc$XDir«, StN. JcNiiXHos Rn^c«L^« iNTHooucrpnv rcpvwhs towxnq 
'*^*?iJ*_?""'?]fJ[° csTOcxsM n owxNCT Lcvo. Fcncc ccmwTncKr. "It is 
Txnc TO rjh<E pcfcc soncsoov's JOB not uust cvawtoov's •usx^«$s.*• 

' f?ll^i.^?^McSi^^ (HOHQUiJU.SSe) 4/21>^ 10:42 »4 

L:37 KEVSi-rfiPCE/ClkS^ I«CKCR£W»IkIWITATICr* TO P«tTICIPflTE^ fix lis 

Tne twTCRo*© rm EI^S pwrtxcxwh-xon (ur<Jcm-vxNa.T>« simricn^} 
Ka-XDiQN BNo TEOwjxsvJ roocwrrco »m Church cr t>« Oqssiw» xn 

kilif /SSiL'r ^™ "'"^ ^ cccxsxw ev CWKSTOMOs TO unLx2c EIES 
TS->T^" CotraocE OF 7>* UiXTO Chjkih of Chuxst. ftr Thm JtM: 

^l^^rKtTXNa Tx: eoov LW^NXPtausLV wsco m ktsoulitich xn mvod w t>«^ 

EIEb fClu£W50-68) FOR REnOTE wwn-tcxpnrxoN mo p%v«cni;s^ tr 7X jmR 
WOT^css. Cwc or Tx: cvchts twt sccrxa to xiwcss tvc tfiPCR ' 
CcmxssxDTW bns n Lxt;c !t« (KuuTx-to«; Hooc) s^uo^cmss camxm 
usxMi T>« RTS-1 conrtJNxc^xoNS sjrncLLXTC TO nxou i^crsons xn t>« Phcxfxc * 

n sunnRRv up« tvt^ xmtd thg PUVTO cDtTunx hctuokk, • . 

Ocssraos Kpc ms.sccN JO cncbuwcg tiw CV ow^sxzeo so lclu 

''■'^^ ^^'^ ««K TO MTH m^XLITSTTT ' 

• ^^^^^'^T m:«3Ujtxc»* iw ixu- «« TO oxsscnxMPmc xnfowtxdn on such *^ 
Teo^xatJcs. - - , 

RT Op(OSS«0«W WXSH NtXl Tq^CXrSj^CCTXNCS TO VCU «LU IN ' 

H^XtCTO PM> TO TWK LCh SXNCCR TOR >«R XnRORTWT rf«|LXTRTXDN RPUC XN , 
'WKXNO'THXS PQSS-X BCC* ' 

CTKRS MXU. TRKC ROWITRtiC CT THXS XnRCHTWT CW^TUNXTV TO 

THGXR rnxou cxTxzcNjf vxi% EIES Ciese. ♦ 7^ , • 

^tam SouthijBrth* Cwixmcrso) 



CrdSSRORDS CGnrUNlCRTXDNS ConnxTTCC 
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via Nitwortc ^ -I?- MATCR on CICS 



Sen* hNU< Hnrrxcui ncgd td note f»cx> nro iuxud on stkjctukc 
SCN. HnrstJNncn) comxssiON hcla IS ut.xc »cmxNQS$ oven lOiOeo 

^COH-C-UCRC COrrmCTtB«l TOO* UNSOLXCXTtO TSSTXrOWl HCLD C3VCR SO ^CCTINOS 

utTH cmcR cramxzimaNS. Petvx tovcm* ijould 3 punctioisi rcsowch 

SUFPORT or RtSOWCH ITT DTHOl XNSTtlUTXtttf) > TQ FROVXCC CMV««ITC W« 

pgsTOKKCxjnTC mexswvtsf p*«> to pmixvcc cxzrriNuxHa ccuorrxdN sckmiccs. 
Rilsoi xKPwmxo^ scRviccsi TQ cnrviai nro QxsscruNmc xNCCRmTiONl RLSd to 

CSTWCXSH RN MJRROl H hCCfV. OT PCRCC. 



CamissxoN's navrvr mo 8*pxndxi«« 1) wvcTh* uojlo rovtvcc thc 
NATXorxw. xnTckcsti £) SK:xnL ovRCXTv TO PRi^ioi: racci 3)STm»xi mTXOrM. 
sccutxTv* 4)si>ttyp4 KKT nmxND cn^KXTv OP QrmxcRi S) nvuxrv fctcc 
LCm4iNoi 6)i 7)i 3t « 

V 

$CJtU RtX3rt JCPSCNl RCPCKRCD Td^Roic! CmTHRDtf PEWCC flCBCCW SUDCtT 

roR £ vcms xs,«31 hillxoni 50Ji for cmi^Tn. ptwoxi^l t>hht ore FIS pxomtcr 
corrs S30 Hxllxon ft«) xp v«v hruc toi should do with ore less FIS to pm 

^t3R PLRCX PCRtCfW* 

CieSO CC144 Tn: Rivkfi tkruoRK (RxvKniai7) A/'Zl^ lUSS f)H LilS 



Rcf«. GisRSC Brojn (Cm.xp)i ^iBOO sjcMrruws pxcco xn CnLXFmNxn 

VCSTCRDffi* CKXXrXI POR R ^UXCRR PRCCEC. RCTXRRCO Tp JCMnn^ $)3<U. SOCX* 

Snvs thcrc 3hcuu> sc- ^ tJCTV^K^tr' nrtxqnru pcpcc RCROcnxcs Fmon othcr 
couKTRCls) ^4n^lCRKS rrc tmc pRonxsc; op thc futurc. Mist drkc krcc m 

'LXPCTXnC COrCKRN. 

Rcf>. Ifm Glxcktmni csj^tn^o' T>«rr r«rc rcfucct not just pcrcc wut 

CONPLXCT RCSOUJTXCN. SHOULD tC FUiCXC^PRlVRTC FRRTVCRSHXP, RCROXI^ PROH 

AoniNxs-nurrxON lcttcr uhxch smv uc cmr rpfom xt. Spcnoxkc $160 nxLLiON 

XN FV*83 POR nXLXTRRV MTOS. NCVGR K^KU R SOUICT TIJW TO U R THRtRT TQ tHC 
UNl-rcO STRTCS. ^ilXQIS IT RS PRRT OP CUT CCTCNSC ttXCCT* VfaULD OMTCC ROUC* 
OP U.S. 

CIC33 CC145 Thi^ Rxvkr HcnjWK <Rxw<ri217) 4/£l/«a l£te6 f>M 
(CRIC.) ' A/Z\<SS& lUSSfiM Ln4 

KEVSx/nflPCR/HEflRlNGS/HnrCSSES^ ' 
* " . • ' . 

.!iDK4 DCLLMRCXf PORfCR rcr»CHi H3USC CP 1^cmcscKTK^xvl:s (R-Orc. Ti 
Prcsxdcnts Ohaxstxrn Cdllcoc CortfORTxm* IMshinctoni D«C* 

Dr. Gcoroc M. JtahMSONi Fkcsxdckti Gcmcq Mrrm Unxvcrsxtvi FnxRpv^ VB 
Xm* Jrtcs LMJCf 1)xr.i Ccntcr pgr rJcrmoLXTRN Studxcsv U. op MOi &r«L 
•)to^>«R» Ko*CDyi FORm F-SO mxth Strtc DcRT./'lRmxRN (tssTROCy Dir.* 
Crtvcorvv. Pave <lNiritx-arn:i Hcu York 
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vU 217/The MvU Network] 



NA?« on ElES 



^^^^^ ^^^^^---'^^^^ r:^-. 

Could phovicc uo^kinc cwx^t r^o«^^^,«-ir °^ ^ cxisrco trcrtics. 
GO co^ «s THc ^2rcc fWKKnpNT. Tmi^^s -thg 97th could 

-TTiT«>.N«L N»oov is^'ii^ ^ '^tr^""^ 

MCRIG.f'^"'* '''^ tRi"<».£l7) .^-ei^ ,a:53 Ft) Li3S 

KEYS:/t«>C}M€flRIfeS/iJITrfSS (WO. l£:i6Pfl L:14 

f*c„S^;;;i^L^'~™'"- c^^.ttcc. 

eT^LI??;;^' COitcC. GcTTVIKjKi, Ffi 

an« rffSC). ^oj^Tza^ip, or ►or™ «,c„ts iNTtR«,Tic»«. pc«e. 

FRXV> r^D INTO 0«TW M,5CL ON mM^Licr' ftCiteLUTfriN 
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via 217/The KivU Network 



-19- 



KAKK on ElES 



EUCLW: >^ rt^ST PCWCC STtiOICS PPOCKWn IN CXa*<TRvJ KK3US TW«T ^ 

cMciuHTc oPfWOniTics FRC LiHiTiroJ *:i*»PORT$ wcBOCTiv pRonmiNd pence 

TO UXN'-UXN. 

r*^TTStDNJ CLDCST LUTVCRRN CCXUJX IN CCl*<Tnv,J HOtW^iJS o/ CCTTVS6U*a 
BRTTUC PLWVS RCniNO WISIOCKTS OT UPR* OUOTCC ClStf<XX^i » 

GcTTs*$»LFc siTX roR pcflocnvj RGT. Lincoln's. GcTTvscu«5^^00Rcs$ 

tlRTSU^RSn: «tFC THHT GCTTVSC«%0 UlLL. *C CONSIOCRGD 0« £3^ ThC 
KCGIOr«. ffRTTU-ZTC SITCS CT THG KCRCCTV, 

l<tccct Frlki-Wnos; bct. JOdv Mrw rrticuc <ciee^tcl£0-12n . 

C103O CC147 The Riw<R rtTUORK\RivM^»£ir) -y^l^ lci£5 Ptt L:8 
keys: /tIfPCR/tCftRINGS/Wl "mess PfifCL 



DC 



I**, Eunsc EtxjLDiiscs* Chpiir> I«cpt^ or Soc|ploqv» Bwirorm Cru \ mr * f« 
rte. Tnonns CoLOSi* V^icc Ppcsiocnt. AnsacnN F«»iTnm-iaN Associrtion* 



Mr. Eci^ic Fmixtpg* Cmx Pfcsiccmt* M^tu Ccocm'iaN Rssn. * fC 
m, riiLTCTi tMiKT) C./>Pcs> CxECUTivc DIRECTOR* Mrti- Pcrcc AcROcnv 
CwvniCN. rC / 

r^S, ROBfa^TR MlUU:i6 ExCCUTIVC DlRCCTt3R» CONSQRTIUI CF SOCIRL SciCKCC 
ftSSOCIRTION«» DC / 

C1038 CC14S Vmg Piy^ ftTTjoRK (RivHRf^l?) 4/£l/^ l£:£9 PM L:9 



KRS. ^^mv FlLHttDXl PPESICCNT* FTCRItW f^SN. or i.^I^/CR$ITV WoncN* K 

Mr. SDtXK/CcusiNS» Exec. Dir* SVCb or Tfc US 

Vn, ZrxjLC PHOROiSt DiRCCTCRf Pence Ro^xircv Pi»ajGCT» Unitco Chi^cm or 
Ch#tlSTf NYC C> , 

Dr. wOS. F. CLouOf Exec. Pir» rtrROPOuiTRN Kjni^t* Ri;urtions or 

rlRSWILUE RNO DW^IDSON CCUNtV» NRSHVIU-C* TojN. 

Rev. JOJRTh*^ ERRTONf HCU JCR«EV ,COl*<:iL or CmLRCHCS* NtoUTM DiUlSION* 
PRIhCETDN» HJ » 
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3. leSq 

HRITON TESTIMONY FOR w) ESTASTtcm .n>.»*«^ 

TO ESTABUSH TOE UNITED STATES ACADEMY OP 

, P^CE AND CRISIS INTERVENTION 

PROGRAMS OFFERED BY KAHARISHI UNIVERSITY OF NATURAL LAW 
TO ESTABUSH WORLD PEACE 

I 

'Ub.ri.hi univrsuy of H.tur.l, Uw, Engl„d, congr.tuUtc. the United 
States C0„,r.„ for it, thought to estUli.h the United st.te. .cdeny of 
Peace. 

, ' \ 

W. wish .to Offer you the ,nowled,. ^ c:^,i„„ ^ .^jj ^^^^^^^ 
n.tur.1 1«, ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ . 

.nd thereby fulfill the Uu^ie go.1. of your „.s. .oadeny of p„.ee. The 
ability Of the group dyn^ie, of con,ciou.ne.. to neutralise turbulence in 
«rld.con,ciou.ne„ „d raise life everywhere to be in .lU.nce with n.tur.1 
l.« h.. been verified by exte^ive .cienUfic re.e«ch in the fields of 
Physiology, psychology, .ociologf, .„d ecology. 

Wc «e fully confident .„d equipped with the .nowiedge to bring pe.ce to 
the world. He .re only Ucking the financiU resource, to i=pl««nt our 
pro,r« on . worldwide .«le. However, wi^h the support of the *c.<toy of 
Peace, w. could fulfill long-cheri'.hed desire to i=ple«nt the progr«„ 
which .re described bolowi 

1) JO give . .gre.t ««entu=, to the rise of coherence .nd po.itivity in. ' 

«orld consciousne i,h to.e.tebli.h twelve Urge group, of student. Jin 

existing universities on five continents who will practice the group dyn«lc. 
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WOTTEN TESTIMONY FOR H.R. 5088: TO ESTABUSH THE UNITCO STATES ACAOEKY OF 
PEACE AKD CRISIS INTERVENTION 
PROGRAMS OFFERED BY KAKARISHI UNIVERSITY OF NATURAL LAW 
' TO ESTABLISH WORLD ^EACE 

of consciousness twic« daily ss « sv^leaont to thoir rogulsr studies. 

He want to create four groupi of 6,900 students each in the largest countries 

in the world— China, India, U.S«A., and the Soviet Union. In addition, we 

want to create eight groups of 3,090 students each in the next largest countries 

of the world— Indonesia, Japan, Brazil, Bangladesh, Pakistan, Nigeria, Mexico, 

and west Gorxaany. 

2) Ho wish tg offer the courses of Hal\arishi Univtirsity of Natural Law 
in Qvery city of the world with a population o^ 100,000 or core* All pf our 
courses will be available on color video discs. The first course which 
every student will participate in is tJ^o Cpurse on I^^^cibllit^ to Every 
Katlon. ^is coarse has bCQn designed to naXe enlightenaont for every 
individual and in^nci^^fTty for every nation a practical and lively reality 
by training people everywhere to spontaneously think and act in accord with ^ 
natural law. Educational systexu existing in the world so <far have not 
provided the knowledge and exporienco of the full potential of natural law 
and therefore, with only partial knowledge of natural litw, people avotywhere 
have been continually violating the laws of nature. Violation of the laws 
of nature by the whole pq;>ulation day after day has resulted in the 
accuaulation of stress and negative trends in world consciousness. Now, 
however, through tiio .courses of Haharishi University of Natural Law.oyoryona 
ran directly experience the hotao of ail the law* of nature in their 
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HRmEN TESrWO»re FOR H.R. 50^?,,;^ &TABt40 jT^E uiim^) STATES ACADEMY OF 
PEACE AND CRISIS INTERVENTION 



PROGRAMS OFFfiRED BY MAHARISHI UNIVfeRSITY OF NATURAL lAW 
TO ESTABLISH WORLD PEACk, 

transcendental con«clousno«« and stabilize it through the twice daily 
practice of the TranicendonUjl Meditation and TH-Sidhi prpgraa and regular 
activity of daily life, so that all thoughts and actions are spontaneously ' / 
•upported by natural law. Through alHance with nat(lral law, life on earth, ' 
^ will be free frco suffering, every nation will epjoy cultural integrity, self, 
sufficiency* invincibility, and there will be penaanent peace in the- 
fanily of nations. 

iWe hopa that you will give your full support to the Icpleoontation of our 
proposals in order to fulfill, thi goals of your United States Acadeoy of 
Peace . 



'th^'^of §Je Chairf adjourned, subject to 
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